ING WHEAT REED FOR THATCH 


INJORAG ILE Ee 


TWO SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE 


SUPPLEMENT. 
AUCTIONS 


BORDERS DORSET AND DEVON 
(Nr. Lyme Regis and Seaton). Higher 
Brooklands Farm, Axmouth. A compact and. 
valuable Freehold Attested Dairy and Rear- 
ing Farm 236 acres. House of some character 
with 5 bed., bath. (h. and c¢.), 3 rec., etc. 
Excellent buildings including stalling for 48. 
Covered yard, etc., 2 cottages. Possession 
March 25, 1960 (except one cottage), Auction 

February 18 (unless previously sold. 
FULL DETAILS AND PLAN FROM 
T. R. G. LAWRENCE & SON 
Auctioneers, Crewkerne (Tel. 503/4) and at 
Bridport and Chard. 


Sale prior to Auction. 

FLAXLEY ABBEY 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
BRUTON, KNOWLES m CO. 
beg to announce that the above property 
advertised for sale by Auction on Monday, 
February 15, 1960 
HAS BEEN SOLD 
by Private Treaty in one lot. 

The valuable contents of the residence will 
be sold. by Auction upon the premises on 
March 29, 30, and 81, and April 1, 4 and 5, 
1960, Illustrated catalogues (price 2/6) 
available shortly. 

Auctioneers offices: Albion Chambers, 
Gloucester, Tel, 21267. 


FOR SALE 


A PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE? Consult HnTHERINGTON AND 
SEORETT F.A.1. Gerrards Oross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054), 
BASINGSTOKE, 2 MILES (Waterloo 55 
mins.), Historical Vilage Manor House, 
newly converted as two spacious luxury 
Maisonettes, One with study-hall, 24ft. 
lounge, breakfast-kitchen, 8 double bedrooms, 
bathroom, Garage, garden. All main ser- 
vices, full central heating, Excellent quality 
for discriminating buyer at only £3,700 Frhld. 
Curtis & WATSON, Basingstoke, Tel. 2255. 
BERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 
TIES. For country houses of all classes. 
—Apply: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1 Station Road, 
Reading (Tel, 54055). 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. Residential 
Houses Cottages and Farms for Sale.— 
Apply: J. GORDON VIOK, F.R.1.0.8., F.A.I., 
Okehampton (Tel, 21/22), Devon. 
DEVON. Houses and Farms. — Apply: 
RIOKHARD, GREEN & MUtIcHELMORE, 
82, Queen Street, Exeter. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 
SMALL. Consult Guy MicHELMOoRE 
AND O0., Norwich Union House, 121 Bedford 
Street, Hxeter (Tel, 76464-5), 
Dust! N, 8 miles from city, 3 miles Airport, 
percing district, American, owing to 
pressure of business, wishes to dispose of 
first class Residential Grazing Farm (183 
pares), well drained and inexhaustible water 
supply, including power operated deep well 
and 2 trout stocked ponds; out offices, stables 
etc., wired for electric light mainly stone 
built with slated roofs and in good repair, 
weigh bridge and 27 eye hay barn. 

Old world, two storeyed, basement House 
modernised and tastefully redecorated 
(within the last year), flood lit back and 
front, central heating (hot air), large dining 
room, drawing room, bar, circular staircase, 
3 bedrooms, dressing room, powder room, 
bathroom, 2 showers, 3 w.c.’s, Large base- 
ment containing servants quarters, store- 
rooms and kitchen fitted with modern equip- 
ment, e.g., American el. cooker, fridge, etc. 

The house is set in woodland garden 
fronting south; pleasant view of garden, pond 
and lawn fields, 

Property is offered for Sale with existing 
furniture, including fitted carpets (through- 
out), American drapes and chandeliers, etc. 

This is one of the most valuable grazing 
farms in the county. 

Principals only, further 
235, HASON’S ADVERTISING SERYVIOH, Dublin. 

RELAND. BartTHRsBY & Co., Estate 

Agents (Hst. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and 
Residential Farms available for sale or letting. 


articulars: Box 
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classified properties 


KENT, RURAL AREA. Detached 4 bed., 
bath., 2.w.c., 2 rec., kit. House, Garage. 
All main services. 8 mins., electric service 
Victoria, Possession May, £5,250.—Details 
Covonman & Son, 42, King Street, Maid- 
stone, Tel. 2558. 
KENT, 54 MILES ASHFORD. Charming 
Period House, 5 bed., bath., lounge hall, 
2rec, Garage and stable. 24 acres. £6,500.— 
Details CovcHMAN & SON, 42, King Street, 
Maidstone. Tel, 2558. 


TO LET 


AVAILABLE NOW. 
AXMINSTER 3 b/r, 15 gns., long let only. 
HIGH HURSTWOOD, SUSSEX 3 b/r,6 gns., 
3+ mths. BIDEFORD 3 b/r, 4 gns.,3 mths. 
CLACTON [3 b/r, 5 gns. 3 mths., no linen, 
ST. IVES 2 b/r, 44 gns., 1 mth. ST. IVES 
4 b/r, 44 gns., 34 mths. 

JOHN EDWIN, Estate Agents, 
139, High Street, Lewes, Sussex. Tel. 1391 
BRoADway. To Let in attractive village 
near Broadway, Worcs. Part stone built 
Country Mansion, 5 bed., 8 rec., Rent includ- 
ing rates, Oentral heating and hot water. 
£400 per annum.—Apply: R. C. Mzapows, 
F.L.A.8., Estate Office, Dumbleton, Evesham, 
EAST NORFOLK, WALCOTT. To let 
furnished 2-3 years, well situated 3-bed- 
room bungalow with garage and garden to 
cliff top, Mains electricity and water. 5 gns. 
er week.—J. R, EH. DRAPER & CoO., Wrox- 
am, Norfolk. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ARMY & NAVY STORES, Westminster, 
8.W.1, for reliable removals (home and 
overseas), warehouse, furniture depositors, 
excellent storage, Hstimates free.—CHIs- 
wick 8446 (or VICtoria 1234), 
HARRODS LTD., Barnes, 8.W.13. } Re-« 
movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage, World-famous for efficient service, 
reliable packing and careful storage. (Tel. 
RiIVerside 6615.) 
HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 
offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Hstimates, 
without obligation, from Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 
OUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD. 
Illustrated booklet of information, CL 
104, free on request.—PitTt & Soot, LTD., 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4. 
Passages arranged. 
JOSEPH MAY LTD., move promptly 
expertly, cheerfully. Return loads cut 
costs. —Hstimates free from 31-37, Whitfield 
Street, London, W.1 (Tel. MUSeum 2411). 
MOVING SOUTH is surprisingly simple 
if the removal, furnishings, adaptations, 
renovations and built-in furniture are one-man 
supervised. That lovely furnishing shop in 
Memorial Square, Hastbourne, has a trained 
staff with supporting craftsmen to undertake 
this in Kent, Surrey and Sussex.—DICKESON 
AND FRENOH, of course (Tel. 580). 
PICKFORDS. Removers and stores, 
Local, distance or overseas removals. 
Complete service. First-class storage. 
Branches in all large towns. Head Office: 
102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 (Tel. 
CAN, 4444), ae 
REMOVALS to all parts are safe in the 
hands of DAVIES TURNER & Co., LTD., 
(Established 1870), 4, Lower Belgrave St., 
London, 8.W.1. SLOane 3455, Air removals 
to the Continent a speciality. Send for 
brochure. 


MORTGAGES 


WANTED 
AST -ANGLIA, with easy reach of 


Broads or coastal sailing centre. Alter- 
natively, Hampshire near similar facilities. 
Modern House with 5-7 bedrooms, condition 
unimportant, secluded position. Garden 
and paddock. Up to £8,000 Freehold.— 
Details to “J.P.,” c/o GHORGH TROLLOPH 

AND Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 

USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 
Essex OR SUSSEX. Family House, no 

period preference, within daily reach of 
City. 8 bedrooms (minimum), 3 bathrooms, 
8 reception rooms. Staff flat or annexe. 
Central heating. 5 acres. Price £8,000- 
£10,000.—Details to “Col. K.,” c/o GEORGH 
TROLLOPH & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 

USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 

Houses WANTED in all parts of Surrey, 

Kent and Sussex. Many active buyers 
waiting for good quality Properties between 
£5,000 and £10,000. Please telephone Wall- 
ington 5577.—Moorn & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton. Usual commission required, 


BE ${S, BUCKS and surround ‘ 
ties. Town and Country Propert 
types.—MARTIN P. POLE 

Watts & Son), 23, Market Place, 
(Tel, 50266, 4 lines), and at Cave 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


BEXHILL, COODEN AND DIST 
—Agents: STAINES & Co. (st. 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill (Tel. 349) 
OGNOR REGIS, Aldwick, Midd 
and West Sussex areas. A wide 
of houses and bungalows for sale 
choice selection sent to meet app! 
particular requirements.—Apply; 
J.,MisHon, Valuer, Surveyor, Hous 
Estate Agent, 43, Aldwick Road, 
Regis. Tel, Bognor 2018. [ 
GHANNEL ISLANDS. English 
with local offices—RUMSEY & Rom 
Bournemouth and 14 branch offices. 


ted list of PROPERTIE 
BoswELL & Co., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 
DORSET AND SOMERSET. 

SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (661): 
Properties of character, surveys, valu 


JNVESTOR DESIRES to purchase all 
types of property, including castles, man- 
sions, large country houses, estates, farms, 
etc.—Write, giving fullest details, including 
price, to Box 2583. 
YMINGTON. Superior house in, or 
close to, the Town, with 5-6 bedrooms. 
Smaller property with a cottage might be 
suitable. Garage. Possession in about six 
months. Price according to value.—‘Lt.= 
Col. M,” c/o Hnwitt & Co., F.A.1., Lyming- 
ton, Hants, Tel. 2323. 
SELLING YOUR COUNTRY HOUSE? 
Consult F, L. MBROER & Co., the Special- 
ist Agents, 66/68, Haymarket, 8.W.1. Tel. 
WHltehall 7761. They will inspect, value 
and photograph suitable properties without 
charge. Usual commission terms, Please 
quote this magazine. 
WANTED ANYWHERE in Sussex. 
Small House or Cottage in 2/3 acres. 
Maximum price £5,000.—For applicant M.C. 
c/o, PETER STURGEON, A.V.1., 74, Teville 
Road, Worthing. Tel. 2087. 
WEST KENT, Surrey-Sussex border. 
Into London Bridge or Cannon Street. 
In rural position near village. 4 bedrooms, 
3 reception rooms. 1-4 acres. Price in 
region of £6,000. Possession March.— 
Details to “B.B.,” c/o GHORGH TROLLOPE 
AND Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 
25 ACRES or more Surrey/Sussex, with 
substantial house. Up to £8,500. 
Private purchaser for own occupation.— 
Box 2686. 


To Buy or Rent 


eee 


LARGE PROPERTY WANTED as a 
School, to Rent or Purchase immediately. 
Preferably with swimming pool facilities or 
on the coast. As many rooms as possible. 
Usual commission required.—Write H.T. 
c/o, PHTER STURGHON, A.V.1., 74, Teville 
Road, Worthing. Tel. 2087. 


To Rent 


VIET FAMILY of four from British 
Columbia would like to rent a nicely 
furnished seaside house or cottage in South 
Devon for July. Linen, good amenities 
necessary,—Box 2671. 
EMI-RETIRED Northern manufacturer 
residing London requires furnished coun - 
try house or cottage on or within 12 miles 
Sussex coast. 6-12 MONTHS RENT IN 


ADVANCE. Considerate tenant. Highest 
references.—Box 2657. 
OVERSEAS 
OUTH OF FRANCE: ITALY: 


- BRITISH WEST INDIES. Properties, 
land and investments for sale.—Apply: 
Barry J. MisHON (Valuer, Surveyor, 
House and Estate Agent), 43, Aldwick Road, 
Bognor Regis. Tel. Bognor Regis 2018. 


JRELAND. We have most of the good 

landed Estates, large and small stud 
farms, etc. Sole Agents for many.—HAMIL- 
TON & HAMILTON (HEstatuHs) LTD., Dublin. 


POULTRY APPLIANCES 


NLIMITED EGG PRODUCTION STILL 
ALLOWED IN CAGES. LET BATTERIES 
KEEP YOU IN BUSINESS. 

As only approx, 25% of birds are at present in 
cages change over now from deep little up to 
300% greater capacity with cages costing only 
8/9 per bird. Remember the average poultry 
farmer still makes the highest profit from 
batteries, 

Please send details of your exact requirements 
to JOHN SHEPHERD & SONS LTD., Marton, 
Blackpool, Tel, 61212. 


LIVESTOCK 


ERRIN’S WOOD FLAKES. The Modern 
litter for livestock. Shavings or sawdust 
make a firm moisture-free bedding. Stock keeps 
drier and cleaner. From £4 per ton delivered 
in sacks, Large quantities always available.— 
PERRIN’S WOODFLAKES, LTD., 65, Long 
Reach, West Horsley, Leatherhead, Surrey. 
Tel. East Horsley 3189. 
BIRDS 
PEACOCKS. 2 male and 6 female birds for 
sale—THRIPLOW FARMS LTD., Newton 
Hall, Newton, Cambridge. 


DOGS an 
LSATIAN Puppies, “Noblehurst.” Ready 
now. Excellent temperaments. For Show, 

Training, Guard, Pet.—Hindhead 669. 

puss. 2 fawn dog puppies. Excelt. ped.— 
MRS. WILLIAMS, South Lodge, Binfield 

Park, Binfield, Berks, 


MeRTGAG ES, Shops, Offices, Flats, Flat- 
let Houses, Factories, Town and Country 
Houses.—TALLAOK Stott & Co., LTD., 37, 
Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


classified announcements 


MTALI, S. RHODESIA. Retire to a 

home in the sun amongst the magnificent 
scenery of the eastern highlands. Land 
available.—Box 2682. 


SEE ALSO PAGES 197-199 


ITCHES really are troublesome now and 
then but our Patented ‘“‘Neana’”’ anti- 
mating harness solves the problem, Only 
“Neana” gives both chemical and mechanical 
protection, and the cost is 26/6 complete with 
“Dogaway” preparation. Give breed, girth at 
smallest, and length collar to tail when order- 
ing.—THE KIMINGS CO., LTD., East Barsham, 
Norfolk. Visit our Stand 22A at Crufts. 
CAVALIER King Charles Spaniels. Three dogs, 
two bitches, all Blenheim 4} months old, by 
ch: Aloyisius of Sunninghill. Good homes, 
references essential—WOOLLCOMBE, Acaster 
Malbis, York. 
Des DIE prematurely from disease or 
poison, get run over, cause accidents, get 
lost or stolen. Is your dog safe? Insure your 
dog with CANINE INSURANCE. Full cover 
includes veterinary fees and £10,000 Third 
Party Indemnity. Write today for free brochure. 
—CANINE INSURANCE ASSN., 90, Grace- 
church St., London, E.C.3 (est, over a quarter 
of @ century), 
CHINCHILLAS 
(CHINCHILLA from the top breeder of the 
world, Free booklet. — HOLDING, 120, 
Hollins Lane, Accrington. 
HINCHILLA—The Royal Fur, Pedigree stock. 
Cage and equipment at reasonable prices,— 
Full information from SMALL, Aimes Green, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex, Tel. Nazeing 2282. 


‘ 


FISH 

ROUT for stocking lakes and rivers. List 

from Berkshire Trout Farm, Hungerford. 
MINK 

INK BREEDING FOR PROFIT. Prospec- 

tive beginners offered free help by Mink 

farm securing Britain’s top pelt prices. Cham- 
pion U.K. herd. Genuinely superior breeders 
provided.—Free booklet.—G, HOWARD TRIPP, 
O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lymington 
(2657), Hants. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


NDY’S CANDYS—Old-fashioned sweetmeats 

when Grandmamma was a girl, Children 
love them—Grown Ups too. 2 lb. Decorated 
Tins post paid 10/6.—ANDY’S CANDYS LIM- 
ITED, Stroud Green, London, N.4, 

URABLE TWEEDS, in pure new wool for 

men and women, Pleasant shades for work 
and leisure. 25/- per yard, 56/58 in. wide, post 
free. Write for patterns —DENHOLM TWEEDS, 
Hornshole, Hawick, Scotland, 

ENUINE ROYAL WILTON RUG WOOLS, 

100% wool as used in the Wilton Royal 
Carpet Factory. 6 ply and 2 ply in lovely 
shades 12/6 lb. Also mixed 2 ply thrums 4/- lb. 
Send 3d. stamp for samples and list to Weavers 
Shop Ltd., Wilton Royal Carpet Factory, 
Wilton, Nr, Salisbury, Wilts. 


ESSEX AND SUFFOLK. Country} 
erties and farms.—C. M. S2 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel, 3165, 4 lines 


specialists in the small Period © 
House. Farms and Cottages of ¢ 
throughout the south-western counties, 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). ‘ 
AYWARDS HEATH, SUSS 
ARTHUR HATFIELD, F.A.L.P.A., CIE 


‘ House, Haywards Heath (Tel. 241). . ok 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E, 
TayLoR LTD., 1 Bond Street, St. Heli 
Agents for superior residential proper 
JERSEY, C.1.—VaRDON & Co., House ai 
Estate Agents, 4, Burrard es t 
Helier (Tel. Central 23341 and 23342), for 
types of property and investments. | 
ERSEY.—F. Lu GaLuals & Sons, old 8 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. He 
ERSEY.—Hameron & SONS (JERSE 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St, Hel 
(Tel.uCentral 20358). ; 
KINGSTON, COOMBE HILL AWN 
DISTRICT. Comprehensive register } 
all available proper gladly forwarded 4 
request.—A. G. 


BONSOR, STHVENS & CO 
Eden Street, Kingston-on-Thames 
KINgston 0022), Sales, Surveys, Valuation 
LE!ICESTER AND LEICESTERSH! 
—MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., = 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Hi 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Str 
Leicester (Tel, 24244-5). ; q 
LINCOLNSHIRE and Borders 58.! 
Barmy & AMBLER (Chartered), W 
minster Bank Chambers, Grantham, 
M'O/NORTH SOMERSET/DOR 
GLOS. BORDERS. Residential 
and country properties, business, 
details 


SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON.—? 
details of Residential and Agricultw 
Properties consult R. B. TAYLOR & 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter, _ 
OUTH DEVON. For Coas 
Country Properties.—ERI10 LLO 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 706 
SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUN 
JaRvis & Co., of Haywards Heath, § 
istsin high-class Residences and Hstates, 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 
TAUNTON and District. W. R. J. GREE 
SLADH & Co., Chartered Auctioneers | 
Estate Agents, 2, Hammet Street, Taun 
TORQUAY AND &. DEVON. For Tox 
and Country Properties—WAYoor)} 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4832). 
TUNSRIDGE WELLS, midway Londi 
and sea, Britain’s sunniest inland reso 
—BRACKETT & Sons (Est. 1828), ie > 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153 | 


ih 


wear, all accessories, kilts, kilt jai 
sporrans, skean dhus, etc. TARTAN 
any design. Pattern prices sent. Special 
port department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. ! 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. : 


LLIX55S_OF QUALITY, white and col 
Damask tablecloths, napkins, sheets. 
cases, etc. Linen by yard; request sami) 
THOMAS BROWN, Lambeg, Lisburn, Ly 
OPRENEX TWEEDS, hand woven from Pi 
wool, only 10/- per yard. Pati 

stamp.—NORSAGA MILLS, Mill Street, ‘Kir 
wall, Orkney. ; { 

ATCHWORK BSDSPREADS. Be 


made, very unusual and charming. — 
under money-refund guarantee. Singles a 


GHLAND OUTFITS. Day end ie 


€ 
, 
| 


Double £7/19/6. Brochure gladly 8 
stamp.—‘SUFFOLK COTTAGE,” Pa’ a 
6, Claremont Place, Camden Road, Bath. 
GPORTSOCKS (men’s). Thick handknit wo 
3 prs. 26/6 (6 prs, 52/3). Shooting hose 2 
pr. Sturdiest pullovers 59/11 (large 63/11) 
1/6. Renowned values. — MUNRO- 
(CL), 717, Clarkston Rd., Glasgow, 8.4. 


WHY DO OUR CUSTOMERS RECOMME! 
Us? 


Get to know our unique Suit Copying Serv 
which now includes the New Wonder of W 
“SIRO-SET” which gives trousers a 
crease, Attractive patterns in Brit! wi 

tweeds and worsted suitings. 

Suits from £13/2/6 to £21/10/0. 

Write for particulars. 

REDMAYNE, 33, Wigton, Cunrberland. 
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SUPPLEMENT—1 


POUNTRY LIFE 


ol CXXVII No. 3282 JANUARY 28, 1960 


-_ KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


| LINCOLNSHIRE AND LEICESTERSHIRE BORDER 
ACCOMMODATION FOR 250 EXCLUDING STAFF 


THE STONE-BUILT MANSION HAS BEEN COMPLETELY MODERNISED AND IS NOW IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER THROUGHOUT 


It stands in a well-timbered park with a chain of lakes. 


Main electric light and power, spring water supply (main water available). Modern central heating. 


PLAYING FIELDS. KITCHEN GARDEN OF 7 ACRES. 10 HOUSES EACH WITH BATHROOM. VALUABLE WOODLAND OF 50 ACRES 
HOME FARM OF 309 ACRES LET 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 405 OR 96 ACRES 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (36242 R.P.L.) 


EAST SUSSEX 


Within easy reach of Eastbourne and the coast. Close to station and buses. 
Dee U TRUE 15th-CENTURY MOATED MANOR HOUSE 


Well modernised and having many 
period features. 
Great hall, 3 reception rooms, well- 
equipped domestic offices, 5 bedrooms 
and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Gas central heating. 

Main electric light and water. 
Outside staff 
accommodation and 
bungalow. 

Double garage. 
Attractively laid out garden, set of 
farm buildings, with 56 acres let. 
IN ALL ABOUT 604% ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (16894 K.M.) 


A LARGE SELECTION OF PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


ts | IN THE BAHAMAS 


NO ESTATE DUTY ON REAL ESTATE 


OVERSEAS REPRESENTATIVE NOW AT 309, BAY STREET, NASSAU 
UNTIL END OF MARCH 


_ By order of Stewart & Lloyds Ltd. 


BUCKS—30 MILES FROM LONDON 


AN IMMACULATE PROPERTY IDEALLY SUITED FOR SCHOLASTIC OR INSTITUTIONAL USE 
4 miles Chesham. 


SECONDARY HOUSE 
WITH 3 BEDROOMS AND 
BATHROOM 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
BALLROOM 
22 BEDROOMS 


5 BATHROOMS, 
GARAGE FOR 5 CARS 


\ OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 


WELL-MAINTAINED GARDENS 
WITH HARD TENNIS COURT 


SEPARATE OFFICE BLOCK PADDOCKS 


STAFF COTTAGE IN ALL 191, ACRES 


RANK & RUTLEY (56722 G.J.A.) 


a nn etsy ean eee 
MAYfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 . Telegrams: ip 
(15 lines) HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) Galleries, Wesdo, London 


SUPPLEMENT—2 


Bu order of the Executors of Mr. F. A. Wright. 


OXFORDSHIRE 
Thame 6 miles, High Wycombe 10 miles. Oxford 16 miles, London 40 miles. 
Equally suitable for Stud Purposes or Mixed Farming 
ASTON PARK STUD FARM, ASTON ROWANT 


Comprising the 
Picturesque Residence 
with 3 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Annexe of bed-sitting room 

and bathroom. 
Main water and electricity. 

Central heating. 

42 LOOSE BOXES and 
2 STALLION BOXES. 
Other good buildings. 
5 excellent cottages and 
ABOUT 141 ACRES 
Freehold and with 
vacant possession 
(except of 1 cottage). 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) ON MARCH 23 
Solicitors: Messrs. REYNOLDS, PARRY-JONES & CRAWFORD, 
10 Easton Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. Tel. 2594. 
Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14 Curzon Street, W.1. 
Tel. Grosvenor 6291. 


BETWEEN BAGSHOT AND ASCOT 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
KITCHEN 
4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 


Main electricity, 
water and gas. 


GARAGE 


SIMPLE GARDEN 


Sa 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street, W.1. Tel. Gro. 6291. 


THE OLD VICARAGE 
DOWN AMPNEY, NEAR CIRENCESTER 


PLEASING OLD RESIDENCE IN GOOD ORDER 


3 SITTING ROOMS 
CLOAKROOM 
5 PRINCIPAL BED- 
ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 


SMALL STABLING, ete. 


Good adjoining cottage 
(bath.). 


Main electricity. 
Main water available. 


43, ACRES 


PRICE £4,950 
A good Bungalow can be had additionally at £1,600. 
Owner’s Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester. Tel. 334-5. (Folio: 16,593.) 


NEAR BANBURY 


A UNIQUE SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE WITH 
MODERN HOUSE IN SPLENDID ORDER 


Pleasantly situated approached by a short drive. 


SPACIOUS ENTRANCE HALL. LARGE LOUNGE, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 

WELL-EQUIPPED KITCHEN WITH 4-OVEN “AGA”, DOMESTIC OFFICES 

INCLUDING MAID’S SITTING ROOM AND BATHROOM, 6 BED AND 
DRESSING ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 


Picturesgue ground. Small range of farm buildings. 
Main electricity. Central heating throughout. 
FOR SALE WITH 7 ACRES, OR THE WHOLE PROPERTY 
OF 41 ACRES WOULD BE SOLD 


Recommended by the Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
20, Bridge Street, Northampton. Tel. 32990. (Folio: 11,186.) 
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JACKSON-SSTOPS & STAFF 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 crosvevoz 6291 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


_ Cocktail bar. Cloakroom. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ESTATE DEVELOPERS, HOTELIERS, 
HOLIDAY CAMP PROPRIETORS. 


CAERNARVONSHIRE COAST 


Close to favourite holiday village and golf course. 


A large and IMPOSING RESIDENCE standing in 14 ACRES of grounds 
extending to own private beach. 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
17 bedrooms with h. and c., 
3 bathrooms, 9 other 
bedrooms. Usual domestic 
Offices. Office, billiards 
room, games room, 
2 GARAGES 
and 
ample parking space. 
Main electricity, own water 
and drainage supplies. 
Central heating. 
The property is at present 
Tun as a private hotel and 
is fully furnished and 
equipped. 


a : ke So 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE CONTENTS 
Details from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester. 
Tel. 21522/3. 


OCCUPYING AN OUTSTANDING POSITION ON THE COTSWOLDS 
SOME 3 MILES FROM CHELTENHAM 


AN ITALIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
Soundly constructed, exceptionally fitted and in impeccable order. 


Accommodation comprises 
lounge hall, 4 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, 5 prin- 
cipal and 2 secondary bed- 
rooms (5 basins), 4 bath- 
rooms. Modern _ offices 
with “‘Aga’’ and Electric 
cookers, staff sitting room. 
Garages for 3 cars. 
Professionally designed 
gardens. In all 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
All main services. 
“Trianco”’ boiler for central 
heating and domestic hot 
water. 


EXCELLENT NEW COTTAGE. (Can be excluded). 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Details from Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester. (Folio 16.121.) 


AN OUTSTANDING FREEHOLD PERIOD RESIDENCE 
of great charm, expensively and tastefully modernised. 


THE RED HOUSE 


Entrance hall. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


Exhibition “English Rose” 
luxury kitchen. 


4 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 
Main. services. 
Central heating. 
Attractive garden. 
ABOUT 34 ACRE 
GARAGE 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


Joint Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester. 
JOHN E. PRITCHARD & CO., 82, Queen’s Road, Bristol 8. \ 
CUNNINGHAM & GIBAUD, 37-33, Baldwin Street, Bristol 1. i 


EAST ANGLIAN COASTAL PROPERTIES 


AT VERY REASONABLE PRICES 


SUFFOLK COAST. Felixstowe. ARCHITECT DESIGNED MODERN 

DETACHED RESIDENCE in perfect order throughout. Hall, cloaks, lounge, 

dining room, kitchen, scullery, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage for 2. Main services. 
FREEHOLD £4,300 


NORFOLK COAST, Sheringham. Elevated position. RESIDENCE with 

3 rec., cloaks, well-equipped offices, 6 bed., dressing room, staff room, 2 bath- 

rooms. Main services. Garage and outbuildings. COTTAGE. - In all 4 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £6,500 


NCRFOLK COAST, Nr. Cromer. Lovely secluded setting. MODERN 

HOUSE, hall cloaks, 2 rec., usual offices, 3 bed.. bathroom. 2 garages. Main el. 

Farm buildings. 2 cottages. Wooded grounds and pasture. In all 26 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £7,900 


UFFOLK COAST. Popular Residential Resort. HISTORIC HOUSE at 
present run as a well-known restaurant with 3 dining rooms to seat 80 persons, 
2 kitchens, stores, etc., 6 bedrooms, bathrooms. Attractive walled garden with f 
clubroom (club licence). Car park. All main services. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
AS A GOING CONCERN 


Further particulars of these and other properties may be obtained from 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, East Anglian Office, 168, High Street, 
Newmarket. Tel. 2231-2. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Mansion in the centre of small town within easy reach of several good 
stations. 


SUBSTANTIALLY 

2 BUILT PREMISES 
i ’ accommodating 
~*~ 160 persons and 

covering 2,130 sq. ft. 


Central heating. 
All main services. 


Bungalow, swimming pool, 
garden and playing fields. 


IN ALL 51/2 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


(56348 K.M.) 


MAYfair 3771 
(15 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) 


SUPPLEMENT—3 


SURREY. LONDON 19 MILES 


Close to Walton Heath amidst Common Land 
LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED MODERN BUNGALOW-COTTAGE 


LARGE LOUNGE a ' 
DINING ROOM el 
4 BEDROOMS : 
3 BATHROOMS 
3-BEDROOMED GUEST 
OR STAFF COTTAGE 
GARAGES FOR 5 
Main electric light, gas 
and water. 
Delightful garden and 
grounds, requiring 
minimum of upkeep. 


IN ALL 3% ACRES 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


(46693 K.M.) 


Agents: 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


ALFRED SAVILL & SONS “9 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 51a, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C.2 
(Hol. 8741), 
and at CHELMSFORD. GUILDFORD, WIMBORNE and WOKING 


SHROPSHIRE—STAFFORDSHIRE BORDER. Market Drayton 3 miles 
OAKLEY PARK FARM 


A valuable Dairy and Arable Farm of 433 acres in a high state of fertility 


(including 34 acres of woodlands) 


COMFORTABLE 
FARM HOUSE 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM, etc. 


4 COTTAGES, 2 FLATS 
MAINS WATER AND ELECTRICITY 


LONDON 


CENTRE OF QUIET COTSWOLD VILLAGE 


TYPICAL STONE-BUILT HOUSE OF GREAT CHARACTER 


= 


The charming House 
with stone, mullioned 
and hooded windows, 
all carefully maintained 
is in good condition. 


Containing entrance hall, 
3 reception rooms, kitchen, 
3 main bedrooms, bath- 
room and large fitted attic 
bedroom. 


LARGE GARAGE 


Delightful 
small garden. 


Loose box. 


] 
| 
| £4,500 FREEHOLD FOR QUICK SALE 


Recommended by Hereford Office. 
Maylord Street Chambers, Hereford. Tel. 4316. 


| BETWEEN LIMPSFIELD AND EDENBRIDGE 


A CAPITAL SMALL FARMERY OF 10 ACRES 


The land comprises 
meadowland bounded 
by a stream and the 
farmhouse’ has_ been 
modernised while re- 
taining many period 
features 
The accommodation in- 
cludes spacious lounge, 
dining room, kitchen, 
3 bedrooms. bathroom, 


Immersion water heater. 


Main electricity and water. 


GARAGE 


Farmbuildings include an excellent 10-pen piggery for 100 baconers. 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 
Details from BERNARD THORPE AND PARTNERS, Oxted, Surrey. Tel. 2375. 


W.H. COOKE & ARKWRIGHT 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION 


(unless sold privately) 
at Corbet Arms Hotel, Market Drayton 
on Wednesday, February 17th, 1960, at 3 p.m. 


Auctioneers: ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, as above. 
Solicitors: Messrs. LAcES & Co., 25, Castle S$ t, Liverpool (Central 1634). 


View by appointment with the Vendor’s Agents: W. H. CooKE & ARKWRIGHT, Mold, Flin 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 


OXTED HEREFORD YORK DARLINGTON NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 
Also CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA and SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Head Office: 1, Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, 8.W.1. West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, Mayfair, W.1. Branches at Maylord, Street Chambers, 
Hereford; St. Helen’s Square, York: 25. High Row, Darlington; 30, Market Street, Newcastle upon Tyne: Hexham; 5, Glenfinlas Street. Edinburgh: and Oxted, Surrey. 


CHARTERED LAND AGENTS. HIGH STREET. MOLD, FLINTSHIRE 
and at BRIDGEND, CARDIFF. BANGOR and HEREFORD 


AMPLE FARM BUILDINGS 
INCLUDING 
T.T. COWHOUSES FOR 99 
EXTENSIVE DUTCH BARNS 
BOXES, YARDS, PIGGERY 
POTATO STORE, etc. 
FISHING IN RIVER TERN 


hire (Tel. Mold 190), from whom particulars and plans can be obtained. 


IN THE HEART OF THE BEAUFORT COUNTRY 
Badminton 2 miles, Bath 16 miles. 


EXQUISITE SMALL MANOR HOUSE 
in absolutely first-class order throughout 


The2-flooraccommodation 
comprises fine panelled re- 
ception rooms, well- 
planned modern domestic 
offices, main suite of bed- 
room, bathroom and dress- 
ing room, secondary suite 
of bedroom and bathroom, 
4 other bedrooms and 
bathroom, 3 staff bedrooms 
and bathroom. All the 
appointments and fittings 
are of the highest quality. 


Central heating. 


DOUBLE GARAGE es: < 
The manor house stands in lovely old matured and picturesque grounds with lawns, 
specimen trees and shrubs, rose gardens, ornamental pond and sunken gardens. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Details from West End Office (GROsvenor 6611). 


SUSSEX SQUARE, BRIGHTON 


QUIET, CHARMING FLATS 


Overlooking private gardens and the sea, with the righi to the use of the gardens. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE—NO PREMIUMS 


(1)G@ROUND FLOOR FLAT. Double bedroom, sitting room with bow windows. 
kitchen, bathroom and small hall. 


(2) GROUND FLOOR FLAT. Sitting room, dining room. double bedroom, bath- 
room, kitchen. 


(3) SMALL SECOND FLOOR FLAT. Sitting room, bedroom, kitchen and 
bathroom. 


(4) FOURTH FLOOR FLAT. 3 bedrooms, sitting room, etc. 


Details may be obtained from BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, Rendel Estate Office, 
Brighton. Tel. Brighton 680637. 
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enone: HAMPTON & SONS sertsrame: 

20. ines) 6, AREINGTON«STREET ST JAMES, SW Longoey 
WEST END OF EASTBOURNE’S SEA-FRONT 


IMPORTANT RE-DEVELOPMENT FREEHOLD PROPERTY | 
OUTLINE PLANNING PERMIT FOR FLATS \ 


ST. LUKE’S HOME, : N p 
KING EDWARD’S PARADE SO FOR SALE BY AUCTION, AT I 
85, TERMINUS ROAD, EASTBOURNE 

(S.E. Gas Board Showrooms 
Demonstration Theatre) 
ON THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1960 


Or suitable for continuance of present 


INSTITUTIONAL USER 


The substantially-built and well-kept building 
containing: 17 very large wards (or communal AT 2.30 p.m. ! 
rooms), 39 other good rooms, extensive 
service, catering, administrative and storage 
accommodation. nelane up-to-date toilet Solietorss 
ie Messrs. RANKEN FORD & CHESTER, i 
2 LIFTS 8, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.1. i 


Particulars from the Auctioneers: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 

6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. © F| 

Tel. HY D. 8222. f 


OIL-FIRED COMPREHENSIVE 
CENTRAL HEATING SYSTEM 


Good garden of about 14/, ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Ne YACHTSMAN’S PARADISE Ht 
Favoured dssirict, a miles BoE: Adjoining and overlooking Polruan Harbour, S. Cornwall, | 
PLTGT ORR AT 2OGH AAC: with deep water anchorage and large boat house. 
CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE, LAVISHLY APPOINTED 
TWO FLOORS ONLY MODERNISED 
Lounge hall, drawing room STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
24 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft. 3 in., in this picturesque harbour village. 


dining room, ultra modern 
kitchen, 5 bedrooms, na 
fitted dressing room, Lounge, lounge bar, large dining room, 
luxury bathroom, cloakroom, modern kitchen and offices 


games room. : ; 
Main electricity and water. 9-10 bedrooms (all with basins), 


COMPLETE OIL-FIRED 5 bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Oak floors and joinery. Main electric light and water. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
31/2 ACRES of delightful Terraced garden to waters edge. 
grounds with yew hedges, 
topiary work and other FOR SALE AS A PRIVATE HOTEL 
features. WITH CLUB LICENCE AND 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD CONTENTS, OR WOULD BE SOLD 


AS A PRIVATE HOUSE 


A property of special appeal to the discriminating buyer. 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (K.25784). Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.69641) 


OVERSEAS 
GREEN TURTLE CAY, BAHAMA ISLANDS 


Minutes by air from Nassau. 
FOR SALE AS A GOING CONCERN 
WITH SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 


its NEW PLYMOUTH INN, ATTRACTIVE HOTEL IN OPERATION: ACCOMMODATING 
26 


ON SEPARATE PROPERTY, ELECTRICAL PLANT SUPPLYING INN, STREET 
Do UENIEENE ALL HOMES IN THE COMMUNITY. YEARLY SUBSIDY FROM 


3. WATERFRONT PROPERTY WITH LARGE BOAT SHED, WORKSHOP, STORAGE: 
OFFICE, Etc., AND SLIPWAY FOR SPEEDBOATS 


4, 42-ft. CABIN CRUISER, COMPLETELY EQUIPPED: ONE 17-ft. 6 in. AND TWO 
14-ft. SPEEDBOATS, ONE 14-ft. SKIFF 


PRICE FOR THE WHOLE ON APPLICATION 


No income tax; no inheritance tax on real estate. 


at 


HAMPTON & SONS, Overseas Department, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. or 
COLYN L. REES, LTD., P.O. Box 645, Nassau, Bahamas. 


BERMUDA | 
ON THE EXCLUSIVE MID-OCEAN GOLF CLUB WITH ITS OWN SMALL BEACH 


£3 


CHARMING SMALL RESIDENCE 
OF TYPICAL BERMUDA STYLE 


WITH 3 BEDROOMS ( 2 DOUBLE AND 
1 SINGLE), 2 BATHROOMS 
LARGE L-SHAPED LIVING ROOM 
SITTING‘PORCH AND PATIO 
AMERICAN KITCHEN 
STAFF BEDROOM AND BATH 


GARAGE 
2 ACRE 


PRICE £35,000 
COMPLETELY FURNISHED 


View showing beach 


HAMPTON & SONS, Overseas Department, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS, AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


i 
é 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


HYDE PARK 
4304 


SURREY, CONVENIENT FOR DAILY REACH 
In an unspoilt position and commanding lovely views. 
A SMALL MODERNISED HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
3-4 bedrooms, 2-3 reception rooms, bathroom. 
Well appointed. 2 garages. 

Delightful small inexpensive garden. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: OSBORN & MEROER, as above. (21707) 


NORTHANTS. NEAR THE OXON AND BUCKS 


BORDERS 
Situate in a picturesque small market town. 


An Attractive Brick and Stone Built House 
Facing South and West 


with 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
- 2 bathrooms, main services. 


Garage and small inexpensive garden. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £4,950 


Agents: OSBORN & MEROER, as above. (21693) 


1, STATION ROAD, 
READING 
READING 54055 (4 lines) 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


NORTH BUCKS 

Convenient for Bletchley, Bedford and Northampton. 
A CHARMING, SMALL, BEAUTIFULLY FITTED 
HOUSE WITH ABOUT 14 ACRES AND NUMEROUS 
SPACIOUS GREENHOUSES 


2 rec.,.3 bed. (2 with basins), splendidly fitted bathroom, 
modern kitchen. Main electricity and water. Septic tank 
drainage. Large garage and enclosures of arable and 
pasture land. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21766) 


NICHOLAS 


(ESTABLISHED 1882) 


28b ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


URGENTLY WANTED FOR SPECIAL 
CLIENTS 
NO COMMISSION REQUIRED 


WINCHESTER OR BASINGSTOKE AREAS, 
ALTERNATIVELY BERKSHIRE OR OXON- 
BERKS BORDERS 
Georgian or Queen Anne House preferred 
but would consider other genuine period 
No built-up districts but village house liked. 
4-6 bedrooms, 2-3 reception, etc. Good garden with a 
paddock if possible. 

PRICE UP TO £7,500 
Reference Col. W. 


A Genuine Period House 
WITHIN CONVENIENT DAILY REACH OF 
BIRMINGHAM, ON THE WEST OR SOUTH- 
WEST SIDE 
Likes Redditch-Kidderminster area, Shropshire 
(not north of Wellington), or Worcs.-Warwicks 
border. 
Minimum of 6 bedrooms, 2-3 reception, etc. 
NOT LESS THAN 4 OR 5 ACRES 
PRICE UP TO £10,000 
Would consider a smaller house with a view to adding on 
or conversion. 
Reference C.D. 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 
REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 


URGENTLY 
REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 


by a titled Lady leaving Scotland for the south. 


Preferably in the areas of 
READING, BASINGSTOKE, WHITCHURCH, 
NEWBURY, MARLBOROUGH, AYLESBURY, 

ROYSTON, ETC. 


PREFERABLY GEORGIAN, REGENCY OR 
MODERN OF CHARACTER. Good hall, cloaks and 
w.c., 3 reception rooms, domestic offices with staff sitting 
room, 7 bedrooms including staff, 2 baths., 2 staircases. 


Main water and electricity. Basins (h. and c.). 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Garage for 2. Cottage or flat for gardener. 
2 OR 3 ACRES 


Particulars for Lady J.M., c/o Messrs. 
1, Station Road, Reading. 


(USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED) 


NICHOLAS, 


3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


WOKINGHAM, BERKS 


1 mile of Wokingham Station, and within an hour of 
Waterloo. 


A SMALL ESTATE O CONTEMPORARY 
HOUSES. Charming small but roomy houses well 
sited in the well wooded grounds of a house. Extremely 
well planned and fitted. Hall, cloak., w.c., 2 recs., 4 beds., 
bath., all main services. Garage. Good garden. 
PRICE £4,870 FREEHOLD 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES 
Old Town House of great character, recently completely 
renovated and modernised. Small hall, 2 recs., kitchen/ 
bkfst room, 4 beds., 2 baths. Main water, electricity and 
drainage. Partial central heating. Walled garden. 


PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 


CHILTERN HILLS 

500 ft. up. Reading 7% miles. 
A REALLY CHARMING OLD BRICK AND TILED 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE dating back to the 16th cent. 
Carefully restored and modernised. Small hall, 2 recs., 
kitchen, 3 beds., bath., w.c., 2 staircases. Main water, 

electric light and power. Large garage. 3/4 ACRE 
PRICE £4,950 FREEHOLD 


FINCHAMPSTEAD, BERKS 
Wokingham 34 miles, Reading 104 miles. 
A PERFECT SMALL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE, 
restored and modernised. Hall, cloak., w.c.; 2 recs., 
sun lounge, 4 beds., bath. Main water, electric light and 
power. Large garage. Old-world garden of 13 ACRE 
PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


By direction of Her Grace, Anne, Duchess of Rutland. 


BETWEEN BANBURY AND STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


In the centre of the Warwickshire Hunt. Facing south with fine open views over undulating country. 


16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 54352 


SOLE AGENTS: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR AS ABOVE 


CHARMING LOW-BUILT 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
3 reception, separate staff flat. 


OIL-FIRED 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Main electricity and water. 


STABLING, 
12 LOOSE BOXES 


Garage. Small farmery. 
Entrance lodge. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS AND 
GRASS PADDOCKS 


WOODCOCKS 


WANTED 


EAST OR SOUTH DEVON 
A RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTY OF 200-400 ACRES with modernised 
house of character. Period preferred. 8-10 bedrooms. 
Rural situation essential. Isolation not objected to. 
SUBSTANTIAL PRICE AVAILABLE FOR 
SUITABLE PROPERTY 
Details to N.A.W. c/o RALPH Pay & TAYLOR as above. 
Usual commission required 


IN THE OLD PART OF DEAL 
GEORGIAN HOUSE OVERLOOKING THE SEA 
3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, fine drawing room, dining 

room, garden room, patio, and small walled garden. 
FREEHOLD £4,400 


SURREY. High and Secluded Position 


Close to Walton Heath Golf Course. Frequent electric trains 


to Victoria 
ARTISTIC MODERN RESIDENCE. 
LUXURIOUSLY FITTED. Accommodation on 
1 floor only. 38 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge, dining 
room (24 ft. by 20 ft.). Guest’s cottage: 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Main services. Garage 
for 4 cars. Lovely Grounds. 
31 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
MAYfair 5411 


NORWICH 14 MILES 


Outskirts of popular market town. Broads 6 miles. 


LATE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE with more recent 
addition: 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. Electricity 
from plant. Finely timbered grounds with 3 small pad- 
docks. Extensive outbuildings, including greenhouses and 
large garage. f 
8 ACRES. FREEHOLD £3,600 
Recommended by Ipswich Office. 


NORTH ESSEX 


In charming unspoilt rolling country. 
COMPLETELY MODERNISED 
THATCHED COUNTRY COTTAGE 


2 reception, cloakroom, up-to-date kitchen, bathroom, 
3-4 bedrooms. Detached guest house: 1 room and 
cloakroom. 


Main electricity. Automatic water. Telephone. 
Garage and stores. Pleasant natural garden. 2 ACRES 


PRICE £4,500 including some furniture and fittings. 
Details of Ipswich Office. 


SUSSEX 
1 mile station. Fishing in }-acre lake. 
A BEAUTIFULLY 
APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 
4 reception, cloaks, model kitchen suite, 6 bedrooms, 
superlative bathroom, service wing 4 rooms and bathroom. 
Main services. 
Beautiful gardens. Very ample T.T. dairy buildings. 
89 ACRES IN ALL 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


A choice place. Particulars of London Office. 


PYTCHLEY COUNTRY 


Rugby 10, Market Harborough 10, Northampton 12. 
se x 5 Be 


GEORGIAN HOUSE with long drive, 3 sitting, bil- 
liards, excellent offices, 6 main and 2 secondary bedrooms, 
83 bathrooms. Full central heating. Mains. Garages for 5. 
Good gardens. Set farm buildings. 2 cottages. 
197 (or 285) ACRES. Fine stock/corn farm. 
ENTRY SEPTEMBER. £26,000 
Sole Agents. Reply Woodcocks London Office. 


SUPPLEMENT—5 


SUPPLEMENT—6 


GROsvenor 1553 
(5 lines) 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


1960 


13, Hobart Place, 
Eaton Square, 

5, West Halkin Street, 
Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


HERTS—WITHIN 20 MILES OF LONDON 
2 miles station (Baker Street 30 minutes). Local bus and 
Green Line coaches nearby. 

NEWLY CONVERTED FLATS IN WING OF 
REGENCY MANSION 
Ground Floor Flat with 3 rooms, kitchenette, bathroom. 
Rent £420 p.a. ex. Ist and 2nd Floor Maisonette with 
large drawing room, kitchen, 2 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Rent £585 p.a. ex. Alternatively long leases can be 
purchased of either flat. Central heating. Lock-up 
garages available. Extensive grounds with lake. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 

D.L, (B.X. 1490) 


RURAL SECLUSION, 22 MILES LONDON 
13 miles village, 3 miles station (Waterloo 35 minutes). 
In good riding country, with farmland and woodland 
adjoining. 
Modern Bungalow, compactly planned 
with 2-3 bedrooms, bathroom, 1-2 reception rooms, 
sun loggia, detached study (suitable for author or 
composer). Double garage. Main water and electricity, 
34 ACRE, with fruit trees. £5,800 FREEHOLD 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
D.L. (B.X. 1941) 


GROsvenor 
2861 


IN THE HEYTHROP COUNTRY 


500 feet above sea-level with fine views to the South. 


SUPERBLY APPOINTED COTSWOLD HOUSE 


ON TWO FLOORS 


5 BEDROOMS (2 with basins), 2 BATHROOMS, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
MODERN DOMESTIC QUARTERS 
Oil-fired central heating throughout. Main services. 


SMALL INEXPENSIVE GARDEN. LOW 
STAFF FLAT AND 2 COTTAGES WITH UP-TO-DATE AMENITIES 


EXCELLENT STOCK AND ARABLE FARM 


GARAGE FOR 2. 


WEST SUSSEX 
Between Petworth and Steyning. 


ie < 


Charming brick and tile Reproduct Cottage. 
Large reception room with dining alcove, study, 3 bed- 
rooms, kitchen and bathroom. Main services. Modern 
drainage. Double garage. Numerous outbuildings. 
About 2 ACRES. £6,000 FREEHOLD 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
T.G.B. (B.X. 2027) 


‘TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


NEAR SEVENOAKS ~ 
CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN GEORGIAN STYLE 
7 bed. and dressing (h. and c.), 3 bath., lounge hall and 3 reception. Staff flat. 
Oil-fired central heating. Main water and electricity. 


BERKHAMSTED, HERTS 


On high ground within short walking distance of shops and | 
station. (Huston 45 minutes). 


Excellent boys’ and girls’ schools close by. 


A WELL-BUILT DETACHED RESIDENCE 


with 6 bed and dressing-rooms, bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms, etc. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
All main services including gas. 
GARAGE 
Small garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1. E.H.T. (4.4849) 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen (Audley), London” | 


Double garage. Farmhouse and buildings. Lovely grounds, part in natural state. 


SURREY 


OUTGOINGS. 


with good range of buildings. Compactly laid out and in good order, it forms an 


attractive small estate extending to 


ABOUT 174 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


GERRARDS CROSS AND DENHAM 


Lovely views over the valley. 


ERECTED 1951 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 
modern kitchen. Central heating. Garage. 
ABOUT 1/2 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £6,250 
Gippy & GIDDY, Station Parade, 
(Tel. 3987). 


spacious 
Gardens of 


Gerrards Cross 


SLOANE SQUARE, S.W.1, and at 
52, CHURCH ROAD, HOVE 


Swimming pool, hard tennis court. 
Additional 14 acres available if required. 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


(27290) 


NEAR GODALMING 


On high ground adjacent to National Trust Land. 2 miles main line station with fast 
trains to Waterloo. Golf courses nearby. 
A PICTURESQUE HOUSE 4 
with accommodation on 2 floors, south aspect. Recently redecorated and equipped 
6 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, hall, kitchen with Aga. 


Main electricity and water. 


Garages for 2. Playroom. Secluded garden of ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE £9,850 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


(32365) 


BARGAIN FOR MODERNISATION 


SUSSEX, within 5 miles of the coast. On high ground with view. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, hall and kitchen. 4-roomed cottage. 


(32361) 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


BUCKS—MIDDX BORDER 


Near Village centre, close to ’bus route. 


BUILT OF OLD MATERIALS IN THE TUDOR 
STYLE 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, workroom. 
Garage and store room. Lovely gardens. 
FREEHOLD £6,400 
Gippy & GIDDY, 52 High Street, Windsor (Tel. 73). 


WelE LL Eile 


Private water supply.. Main electricity available. 
Small garden and farmland in a ring fence. 
ABOUT 20 ACRES. £3,850 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


Useful outbuildings. Garage. 


(32308) 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 


WARGRAVE-ON-THAMES 


Pleasantly secluded, facing south and west. 


5 bedrooms (fitted wardrobes and 2 with basins), 2 
bathrooms, lounge hall and 2 reception rooms, ete. 
2 GARAGES. pee a eo GARDENS OF 


FREEHOLD. £7,250. Immediate Possession. 
Gippy & Grppy, Station Approach, Maidenhead 
(Tel. 53). 


Tel. SLOane 8141 
Tel. HOVE 34055 


CHARMING OLD HOUSE 


Modernised and with full central heating. On the Bucks 
border (Whaddon Chase country). London 1 hour by train 
and handy for A5 or M1. 

Hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, modern kitchen, etc. An attractive garden 
with orchard and grassland. 

OVER 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,350 
Sole Agents. 


TO MODERNISE AND PERFECT 


A period cottage with large rooms in a village 4 miles from 
Guildford, close to station. Charming south-west view over 
farmland. 

3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen with 
new Agamatic boiler. 

112 ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,500 
Sole Agents. 


VERY PRETTY MODERN HOUSE 
With wired Norfolk reed thatched roof, high up in delightful, 
secluded and sheltered position 14 miles south of London, 

surrounded by fields. 

3-4 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, modern 
kitchen with gas boiler, double garage. Attractive garden. 
34 ACRE. FREEHOLD £8,500 
Sole Agents. 


URGENTLY WANTED 


BY EAGER PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 
NOW OR IN THE SPRING 


For a Chelsea resident who has to move within easy motoring 
distance of . Reigate/Redhill, rural country house with 
5 bedrooms. Central heating. 
£10,000 


For single lady wishing to move from Chelsea, small 
modernised period house, preferably on the Bucks or 
Oxfordshire Chilterns, but other beautiful country 30-40 
miles from London considered. 3-4 bedrooms. If really 
exceptional 
UP TO £7-8,000 


£12,000 available for a really first-class rural country 
house within daily reach of London. 5 bedrooms, central 
heating, etc. 


Details and photographs if possible to London Office. 
(Usual commission required). 


BRIGHTON 


In pleasant wooded surroundings convenient for buses and 
Preston Park main line station. Attractive modern 
detached centrally heated house. 

Panelled entrance hall, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms 
(3 fitted h. and c.), pink tiled bathroom and separate 
tiled shower compartment, tiled kitchen, 2 garages, 
pleasant garden. 

FREEHOLD £7,000 
Apply Hove Office. 


HOVE 


Fine modern double-fronted detached residence standing in 
delightful elevated position well back in pleasant wide 
avenue with grass verges. Convenient for, and having 
glimpses of the sea. 
Hall cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (3 fitted 
h. and ¢.), dressing room (would make second bathroom), 
tiled bathroom, separate w.c., kitchen with Agamatie. 
Garage, large garden. 


Apply Hove Office. ' 


WANTED 


Property with land, or 10 to 15 ACRES in East Sussex 
for a Home, or centrally in Brighton or Hove without 


land. 
Details to Hove Office. 


28 ACRES | 


peak, Se aati er 


Pine bane 
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CURTIS & HENSON 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
' GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 


OXON 
In rapidly expanding market town. 
SUPERB POST-WAR ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE OF QUALITY 


3-4 bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom, sitting room with dining recess. Model 
breakfast room/kitchen. Coal and fuel stores. 


GARAGE. WELL LAID OUT GARDENS. GREENHOUSE 
Highly recommended at 
PRICE £6,650 FREEHOLD 


NORTHANTS 
CHARMING 17th-CENTURY HOUSE 
Set in well timbered and delightful grounds. 
BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED AND MODERNISED 
4 principal bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, bathroom, cloakroom, studio. 
2GARAGES. GREENHOUSE, All main services. 
2 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD §7,500 


and at 
21, HORSEFAIR, 
BANBURY, OXON 
Tel. 3295-7 


EDGE OF THE COTSWOLDS 
A JEWEL OF A PERIOD HOUSE IN BURFORD, OXON 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c., 2 reception rooms, large kitchen. 
SMALL WALLED GARDEN 
PRICE £6,850 FREEHOLD 


WARWICKS 
Near famed heights of Edge Hill. 


LOVELY PERIOD VILLAGE HOUSE built of Hornton stone with part thatch 
and slated roof. 4-6 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 2 bathrooms, extensive 
domestic offices. Garage for 3 cars. Loose boxes. Gardens and paddock, in all 


OVER 1 ACRE. PRICE FREEHOLD £4,950 


OXON 
In favoured village north of Oxford. 
PICTURESQUE 17th-CENTURY HOUSE of mellowed Cotswold stone. 
5-6 bedrooms, 3-4 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms. Usual domestic offices. 
Double garage. Well kept gardens. Main services. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,250 


Curtis & HENSON, Banbury. 


COLLINS & COLLINS & RAWLENCE 


WESTLAND HOUSE, CURZON STREET, W.1. Tel. GROsvenor 3641 (8 lines) 


COOMBE PARK, KINGSTON HILL 


Hyde Park Corner. 


LUXURY RESIDENCE 


Constructed in Canadian Ranch House style, 
embodying many excellent and unique features. 


ACCOMMODATION ON ONE FLOOR ONLY 
Beautiful living room with full-length windows, study (or 
fourth bedroom), 3 other bedrooms, dressing room, 

bathroom, cloaks, model kitchen. 


CENTRAL HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
PLANT 


Main services. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


3 miles of capital and very clo: 


Most sought-after residential position within 11 miles cow wee beautiful beaches, golf 


ASHFORD, KENT 


A CAPITAL 
CORN AND STOCK FARM 


Close to this thriving and rapidly expanding town. 


Includes 
CHARMING HOUSE 
(Georgian style) 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception, office, kitchen (Aga), 
etc. 


EXCELLENT FARMBUILDINGS 
(include 10-bay steel and asbestos barn, attested cow- 
house, timber barn. etc., etc., and 


180 ACRES FERTILE LAND 
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Double garage. Timbered grounds of 


HALF-AN-ACRE 
FREEHOLD £14,250 


SUPERB MODERN PROPERTY 
Containing 5 self-contained luxury flats and 4 shops. 
Garage and servants’ accommodation. 

PART LET AND PART WITH POSSESSION 
£60,000 
Further details upon application. 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
£25,000 


DORKING (Tel. 2212) 
EFFINGHAM (Tel. Bookham 2801) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) 
ALRESFORD (Tel. 335) 


SUB) & WEST 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 2345-7) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 
PETERSFIELD (Tel. 213) 


LOVELY FRENSHAM DISTRICT 
OUTSTANDINGLY BEAUTIFUL OUTLOOK OVER RIVER 
VALLEY TO OLD-WORLD CHURCH 

Farnham Station 34 miles. 


CHARMING PERIOD PROPERTY (ORIGINAL PORTION JACOBEAN) 
ON .2 FLOORS JONLY 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, hall, cloakrooms, excellent offices, staff 
suite comprising 2 sitting rooms, 2 bedrooms. 


‘ Garage and stone outbuilding 130 ft. long, and other buildings. 
OLD-WORLD GARDEN WITH ROUGH PASTURE AND RIVER FRONTAGE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £11,250 

First time on market for over 40 years. 


Sole Agents: CuBITT & WsEsT, Farnham Office (Tel. 5261-2). 


SUNNINGDALE 


DORKING 
MANSION FLATS—NEWLY CONVERTED 
Lovely position—foot of Bovhill, eeaiine River Mole. Few minutes Dorking North 
tation. 
1-2 reception rooms, 2 bedrooms, kitchen and bathroom. Garden and garage. 
PRICES FROM £3,950 
999 years’ ground lease. £8 per annum. 
CuBirrt & WEST, Dorking Office (Tel. 2212-3). (D.804) 


NEWDIGATE, NEAR DORKING 
CHARMING MODERN COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 
In lovely 1-ACRE woodland garden. 
Oak-panelled hall, cloakroom, through lounge, dining room, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, 
luxurious bathroom and w.c. 
GARAGE AND STORES 
CuBitr & WESst, Dorking Office (Tel. 2212-3). (D.829) 


NEW LUXURY BUNGALOW 
WESTCOTT, NEAR DORKING 
Charming situation. Handy for all facilities. 2 miles Dorking North Station. 
Entrance and inner hall, cloakroom, magnificent lounge/dining room (25 ft. by 15 ft.), 
luxury kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom and w.c. 
Fine double garage. GARDEN. 
+ £8,250 FREEHOLD 
CuBirr & WEST, Dorking Office (Tel. 2212-3). (D.798) 


and at Ascot. 


Tel.: Ascot 63 and 64 


ROYAL ASCOT 


Superb situation in miniature park with delightful views. 
1 mile station (Waterloo 45 minutes). 


ae 


PRINCIPAL WING OF GEORGIAN MANSION 
with beautifully proportioned rooms, oak parquet floors, 
central heating, etc. 5 bedrooms (3 with wash basins), 
2 bathrooms, oak-panelled lounge (30 ft. by 19 ft.), 
dining room, well-fitted kitchen, cloaks, etc. Garage. 
Attractive grounds with south terrace and some lovely 
trees. FREEHOLD £6,750 
Recommended by Agents: CHANCELLORS & CO., as above, 


CHANCELLORS & CO. 


SUNNINGDALE 
Adjoining and overlooking the golf course. Only 4 mile 
from station. 
A LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED SMALL HOUSE 
OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARM. 3 bedrooms, lounge 
(19 ft. by 18 ft.), study recess, dining room, cloaks, well- 
appointed kitchen and bathroom. Garage. About 1/4 
acre. Radiators throughout. All main services. 
PRICE £6,950 
Highly recommended by Agents: 
CHANCELLORS & CO., as above. 


SUNNINGDALE — 


In a first-class residential locality, almost adjacent to golf 
course. Within + mile of station, shops and club house. 
A DISTINCTIVE AND SUPERBLY-APPOINTED 
NEW HOUSE to be erected on a MATURED GARDEN 
SITE OF 1 ACRE in a lovely natural setting. 
4 bedrooms, 2 luxury bathrooms, lounge (21 ft. by 15 ft.). 
Study, dining room, spacious hall. (All conveniently 
planned with communicating glazed doors, ideal for 
entertaining. : 
Cloaks, up-to-date kitchen, sun terrace, balconies, ete. 
Polished floors. Central heating. All mains. Garage. 
PRICE £9,750. Early application advised. 


Sole Agents: CHANCELLORS & CoO., as above. 


Tel. 1 and 2 


BETWEEN 
SUNNINGDALE AND ASCOT 


On high ground with views over Forestry Commission 
Land. 1 mile station. Close to bus route. 


BI ts. 

MODERN DETACHED GEORGIAN-STYLE 
HOUSE. Built 3 years. 3 bedrooms, 2 reception, half- 
tiled bathroom and kitchen. Brick garage. 
Central heating. All mains. About 1/3 acre. 
FREEHOLD £4,750 
Recommended by Sole Agents: 
CHANCELLORS & CO., as above. 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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WILSON & CO. 


GROsvenor 
1441 


PERFECT SECLUSION. DORKING 7 MILES 


Surrey—Sussex border, 300 feet up, facing own 3-acre lake. 


HERTS—ESSEX BORDER. 40 MINUTES LONDON. £6,500 
In the favourite Bishop’s Stortford district, near station. Ideal for the city man. 
CHARMING WELL EQUIPPED MODERN HOUSE 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. Mains. Central heating. 2 Garages. | 


Hg 


Sliding glass windows to the terraces. Garage. 


Must be seen to be appreciated. 


UNIQUE HOME IN AMERICAN/JAPANESE STYLE 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, modern kitchen. 
Natural gardens and woodland. 
Negligible upkeep. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 8 ACRES 


REF. 
WESTERHAM 


Built-in furniture. 


FARNHAM DISTRICT. 
principal bedroom). 
Possession mid-summer. 


Attractive easily maintained gardens. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 1 ACRE 


URGENTLY WANTED TO PURCHASE 
REF. EDENBRIDGE. Client requires SPORTING FARM OF 100-250 ACRES 
within 30 MILES GATWICK. Character House of 5-6 bedrooms, with 2-3 
cottages. Good price paid for right property. 


C.H. Client requires PERIOD OR MODERN HOUSE SEVENOAKS- 
AREAS OR GUILDFORD-LIPHOOK-GODALMING- 


5-6 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms (1 en suite with 
2-4 ACRES. PRICE UP TO £15,000 available. 


HARTLEY WINTNEY 


Te ALFRED PEARSON & CO. 3i@iiiis 
FARNBOROUGH : ODIHAM (By appointment) 

WINCHESTER IN THE HEART OF UNSPOILT COUNTRY 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN BUNGALOW ON CITY NORTH HAMPSHIRE Se EEN 


OUTSKIRTS 
Enjoying splendid views over open countryside. 


bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen. 


3 bedrooms, 
Main services. 


GARAGE. GOOD GARDEN 
PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 
Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). 


20, HIGH STREET, 
HASLEMERE (Tel. 2307-8) 


WEST SURREY—NEAR GUILDFORD 


Enjoying full South aspect in a countrified position on the Old Pilgrims Way. 
10 minutes bus route, London 45 minutes. 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 


With spacious but few 


5 bed. and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


CENTRAL HEATING 


ABOUT 11 ACRES 


In completely unspoilt rural surroundings, away from 
development. 1 mile village and 4 miles market town and 
main line station. 


A DETACHED COUNTRY HOUSE 


Recently the subject of considerable expenditure 
and now ready for immediate occupation. 


4 BEDROOMS BATHROOM 
ATTRACTIVE LOUNGE 
DINING ROOM AND KITCHEN 


Main electricity and water. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 
DETACHED GARAGE AND 1 ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750 


Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) 


In a high, healthy 
position, in secluded 
garden setting. 

4 bedrooms, modern 
bathroom, 2 reception 
rooms, entrance hall, 


rooms. 


‘ 


cloakroom, 3 good 
reception rooms, 
usual offices. 


kitchen. 


Main services. 


OIL FIRED 


Modern drainage. 
BUILT-IN GARAGE 


Easily run garden. 


Matured garden 
with tennis lawn 
and fine trees. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


(Godalming Office). 


Tel. 
NEWBURY 2961 (3 lines) 


A. W. NEATE & SONS 


NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 


cloakroom, loggia, modern 


BASINGSTOKE AND NEWBURY 


A picturesque Cottage reputed to be over 200 years 
old. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen. 
Main electricity and water. Nicely laid out garden with 
space for a garage. 
POSSESSION £3,500 
Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


FARNHAM (Tel. 5274-5) 


SURREY—HAMPSHIRE BORDER 


Farnham town and main line station approx. 2 miles (elec. to Waterloo 1 hour). 


Close to bus routes and shops. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED SUPERIOR MODERN RESIDENCE 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents. Farnham Office. 


Tel. 
HUNGERFORD 8 


18th-CENTURY MODERNISED BRICK AND 
TILED 


VILLAGE COTTAGE 
Close to church, buses and shops in area of Berkshire Downs. 
3 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 2 large sitting rooms, 
kitchen, etc. Tiny walled garden and outhouses. 
Main water and electricity. Main drains available. 
POSSESSION 
FREEHOLD SALE FOR TRUSTEES 


NORTH WILTS VILLAGE 


About 5 miles Hungerford. 
SUBSTANTIAL HOUSE RECENTLY 
CONVERTED 
Containing 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception and 
offices. Garage. Garden and orchard of 114 ACRES 


Main electricity. Own excellent water supply, but mains 
available. Modern drainage. 


POSSESSION 
FREEHOLD, PRICE £6,000 


T.T. ATTESTED DAIRY FARM 


In secluded position between Newbury and Reading. 


SMALL MODERNISED CHARACTER 
COTTAGE-STYLE HOUSE 


with beams (4 bed., 2 bath., 2 sitting, kitchen with Aga) 
Good buildings with tyings for 19. 


ABOUT 44 ACRES 
Main water and electricity. Septic drainage. 
POSSESSION. FREEHOLD ONLY £8,500 


OVERLOOKING COMMON 
3 miles Newbury main line station. facing south. 
SMALL BRICK-BUILT HOUSE 


3 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 2 sitting rooms and 
offices. Good garden and garage. 


Main water and electricity, septic tank drainage. 
POSSESSION 
FREEHOLD ONLY £2,150 


NEWBURY—WANTAGE 


In this lovely downland area, quite rural and unspoiled with 
good bus service. 
PERIOD THATCHED COTTAGE 


in good order, but awaiting further modernising. 4/5 bed- 

rooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 3 sitting rooms and domestic 

offices. Garage and numerous outbuildings. Good garden 
and orchard. IN ALL 114 ACRES 


Main water and electricity. Septic tank drainage. Constant 
hot water. 
POSSESSION. PRICE ONLY £2,900 


ORIGINALLY A WAYSIDE INN 


now completely modernised and converted. 
In a lovely rural area surrounded by unspoiled country. 


3/4 bedrooms (one 20 ft. long), bathroom (h. and ¢.), 
2 sitting rooms (one 27 ft. long) and offices. 


Garden. Garage. 
Main water and electricity. Septic tank drainage. 
POSSESSION. FREEHOLD 
OWNER WILL ACCEPT £4,500 


4, CASTLE STREET: 


A SPORTING AND RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
CLUNBURY, Near CRAVEN ARMS, SALOP 


A JACOBEAN HOUSE with south aspect over the Clun Valley. 


Se : ; Completely 
J ; modernised 


Oak-panelled hall, 
dining room, 
drawing room, 

6 principal bedrooms 
with 3 secondary, 
2 bathrooms. 


Self-contained 
staff cottage. 


STABLING 


Economic garden and 
4 paddocks with 
< a 17 ACRES IN ALL 
11/2 miles excellent trout fishing, double bank, in the River Clun 
may be purchased if required. 


Further particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (J.73569) 


MAYfair 6341 


PERFECT SECLUDED SETTING IN EAST SUSSEX 


Close to small village within 3 miles of the picturesque old-world town and station of Rye. 
Within easy reach of Tenterden, Eastbourne and Battle. 


A REALLY DELIGHTFUL HOME WITH A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 


"yg SS To be sold. Distinctive 
residence of character 
with wide views across 
parkland, 10 acres. In 
excellent condition hav- 
ing recently been the 
subject of considerable 
expenditure. 
The main accommodation 
comprises 3 reception 
rooms, 3 bedrooms and 
bathroom, kitchen, etc. In 
addition are 4 good self- 
contained flats with de- 
lightful views, completely 
furnished and let on fur- 
nished tenancies. 
Main services. 


Tithe barn containing garages for 5 cars. Regency courtyard. 

Partly walled garden. The accommodation of the house may easily be adapted to 
suit owner’s particular requirements. 

ESTIMATED GROSS INCOME FROM 4 FLATS £1,500 PER ANNUM 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 66-68, Haymarket, S.W.1. Tel. WHItehall 7761. 
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_ JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


URGENTLY REQUIRED FOR PRIVATE OCCUPATION 


A REALLY GOOD TYPE OF COUNTRY HOUSE 


in secluded timbered grounds situated on the edge of a village but facing open country. 


THE IDEAL WOULD BE A PERIOD HOUSE PREFERABLY of GEORGIAN or SIMILAR TYPE 


Good lofty rooms with plenty of wall space essential. State of repair not important as purchaser will restore and modernise as necessary. 
DISTRICT: Within about 100 miles west or south-west from London in rural country, and for choice Berkshire, Wiltshire and Hampshire. 


LAND: Enough to ensure a good setting, say 50 to 100 Acres as a minimum, but farmland up to several hundred acres, either with Vacant Possession or Let, 
would be bought to secure the right house. 


A figure of up to £30,000 according to condition will be given for a suitable house with a small area; 
more would, however, be paid if farm or small estate were included. 


Particulars please, with photographs if possible, to Ref. R.R..JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


(15 lines) 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


F.L. MERCER & CO vine 
ae aa S . WHltehall 7761 
ik: SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES (3 lines) 
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SUSSEX 


London about 42 miles. 


WITH OUTSTANDING VIEWS OF OPEN COUNTRYSIDE TO 
ASHDOWN FOREST 


Entrance hall, 3 reception 
rooms, staff sitting room 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
2 secondary bedrooms and 
bathroom. 


Main services. 
Central heating. 
GARAGE FOR 2 
TENNIS LAWN 
Particularly fine garden 


of attraction 
to the connoisseur. 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO ABOUT 2% ACRES 
Further information from JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (R.R. 33573) 


Telegrams: 
“‘Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 


FACING A VILLAGE GREEN IN ESSEX 


Within easy reach of the picturesque old-world villages of Thaated, Great Bardfield and 
Finchingfield. About 7 miles from Audley End main-line station (Liverpool Street 
60 minutes), 7 miles from Saffron Walden and 22 from Cambridge. 


CHARMING QUEEN ANNE TYPE PERIOD COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


WELL-PLANNED 
ACCOMMODATION 
Large drawing room (21ft.), 
study, dining room, 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. 
Immersion heater 
GARAGE 
Adjoining is a small cottage 
(4 rooms) at present let. 


GARDEN ABOUT 13 ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., 66-68, Haymarket, S.W.1. Tel. WHItehall 7761. 


WARWICKS—OXON BORDER 


WROTHAM HILL, KENT SOMERSET—DORSET BORDER 


Wonderful site. Panoramic eee Easy reach Sherborne, Yeovil and Wincanton. 


Between Banbury and Stratford. 


Central for first-class hunting with the Sparkford 
Vale, Blackmore Vale and Miss Guest’s. 


PICTURESQUE, FULLY MODERNISED HOUSE 
OF COTTAGE CHARACTER 


Stone-built with tiled roof. Charmingly decorated, bright 
and sunny interior with plenty of headroom (about 
250 years old). 2 reception rooms, very modern kitchen, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Extra accommodation in DETACHED BUNGALOW 
on same site, 3 rooms, bathroom and kitchen. 


Main services. 
GARAGE. 3 LOOSE BOXES AND 


aS! < 


FORMERLY A 17th-CENTURY COACHING INN 


UNIQUE SMALL “LUXURY HOUSE” IN CHALET 
STYLE. With landscaped garden, 1 acre, on south slope. 


pages ad ee aetene ea eee od Garden, orchard and paddock. Quiet position in small | tiny garden at rear. Lounge (20 ft. by 16 ft.), 2 other 


kitchen/breakfast room, 4 bedrooms, sumptuous tiled 
bathroom with separate shower bath. Full central heating. 
Main services. A home of quite exceptional merit. 
FOR SALE AT £9,751 
Sole Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., as above. 


EXCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS 


hamlet 4+ mile from two villages. 
£5,850 WITH 3 ACRES 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. 


on A.423 (main road from Oxford to Stratford-on-Avon),. 
Now a most charming, modernised “‘village house.” Very 


reception, super kitchen/breakfast room (Aga cooker and 
boiler), 4 double bedrooms, tiled bathroom. Main services, 
Double brick garage. 
ALL IN IMMACULATE ORDER. £4,250 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. 
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STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056). 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


EAST SUFFOLK HAMPSHIRE 
24 miles from Ipswich. In a picturesque village, 3 miles Andover. Express trains to Waterloo 1% hours. 


A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOUSE IN ASECLUDED RURAL POSITION EARLY 18th-CENTURY COTTAGE 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms, With well modernised 
dressing room and accommodation. 
bathroom. 
Hall, Cloakroom, 


SERVICE FLAT DuRecection: 
Central heating. 83 Bedrooms, 
Main electricity and water. Bathroom. 
GARAGES Main electricity and water. 
OUTBUILDINGS STABLE 


Easily managed wooded and 
garden and small paddock. GARAGE BLOCK 
ABOUT 21 ACRES SMALL GARDEN 
FOR SALE. PRICE £6,000 FOR SALE 
Please reply to 11, Museum Street, Ipswich (Tel. 51208). Please reply to 4, New Street, Andover (Tel. 2433). 


ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENT COMPRISING Between Horam and Cross-in-Hand in a delightful setting. 


FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE CHARMING COUNTRY COTTAGE 


DIVIDED INTO FIVE FLATS, LODGE, HOUSE 2 RECEPTION, 3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 


AND BUNGALOW 
Main electricity and water. 


ALL LET UNFURNISHED AND PRODUCING (ESTIMATED AND STABLE. LOOSE BOXES. GARDEN. PADDOCK 


ACTUAL) £1,662 PER ANNUM 
ABOUT 21, ACRES 


FOR SALE. PRICE £5,250 
FOR SALE. PRICE £4,450 


POSSESSION OF BUNGALOW IF REQUIRED 
THE HOUSE IS SUITABLE FOR ENLARGEMENT 


Please reply to 201, High Street, Lewes (Tel. 1425). 


Please reply to Head Office as above. 


KiNO'S LYNN (ren SE) CRUSO & WILKIN ota IND ESTATE AGENTS 
On instructions from the Exors. of the late Mr. A. J. EDWARDS 
“ EARITH,” OLD HUNSTANTON, NORFOLK 


Originally designed by Mr. Gerald 
Lacoste for Mrs. Gordon Ferguson. 


WELL-APPOINTED FINE 
SEASIDE RESIDENCE 


Close to the Championship Links and beautiful 
sands; standing in a commanding position in 
this old village. 


Comprising: 
4 reception rooms, 4 double bedrooms and 
4 single bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
All mains services. 
OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 


Large garage and attractive grounds includes 
2 POTENTIAL BUILDING PLOTS 


VACANT POSSESSION. FOR SALE PRIVATELY. 


LAMBERT & SYMES 


By Order of Messrs. Kent Hop, Fruit & Stock Farms Ltd. | 
MID KENT 4 
AN IMPORTANT SALE OF FOUR WELL-KNOWN FREEHOLD WEALDEN FARMS | 


£7,500 FREEHOLD 


INCLUDING | 

OLD HAY FARM, BRENCHLEY. 416 ACRES BADSELL PARK FARM, BRENCHLEY. 226 ACRES | 
A COMPACT AND HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE FRUIT AND STOCK FARM, A CONVENIENTLY SIZED AND PLEASANTLY UNDULATING FARM, 
1 mile from Paddock Wood. 83 acres thriving Apple and Pear Orchards. 62 acres 5 miles from Tunbridge Wells. 39 acres Hops (basic quota 316 cwt.), 114 acres 
former Hop ground, 246 acres Arable and Pasture. Centrally sited Homestead with Arable and Pasture, 10 acres Apple Orchard, 54 acres Woodland and Sites. Centrally 
small PERIOD FARMHOUSE. sited, attractive FARMHOUSE. 4 COTTAGES. Modernised Buildings and Oast, 


AN EXTENSIVE RANGE OF FARM BUILDINGS AND 14 COTTAGES BRUFF HOP PICKING MACHINE AND SHED 


WOODFALLS FARM, YALDING. 154 ACRES KEYLANDS FARM, PADDOCK WOOD. 33 ACRES ‘ 
N EASY WORKING AND HIGHLY FERTILE HOP, FRUIT AND ON OUTSKIRTS OF RAPIDLY GROWING INDUSTRIAL VILLAGE 
ARABLE FARM in the renowned Medway Valley. 31 acres Hops (basic quota “ and main-line junction station (currently being electrified), with long road and j 
320 ewt.), 29 acres Apples and Pears, 64 acres Arable and Pasture, 21 acres Woodland rail frontages. ‘ 
and Sites. 18th-century FARMHOUSE. Compact set of Buildings and Oast. A fertile and level block of Arable and Pastureland with small detached COTTAGE 
5 COTTAGES. LONG RIVERSIDE FRONTAGES and substantial 5-kiln OASTHOUSE. 


ALL WITH POSSESSION AND SUBJECT TO USUAL TENANT RIGHT VALUATIONS. TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION AT TONBRIDGE 
ON TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1960 


Particulars, plans and eonditions of sale from the Auctioneers: 
LAMBERT & SYMES, Commercial Road, Paddock Wood (Tel. 325). Vendors’ Solicitors: Messrs. WARNERS, 180, High Street, Tonbridge. 


CENsington 1490 
felegrams: 


| ATTRACTIVE PRIVATE HOTEL IN SUSSEX RESORT 


WITH 100-FEET SEA FRONTAGE 


Situated in an unrivalled position with direct access to Sandy Beach. 
grounds of 2 ACRE. 


Standing in 


| 
; 
f 
' 


Accommodation: 
12 letting bedrooms, 
double lounge, dining 
excellent domestic 
Owners’ private 


room, 
quarters. 
suite. 
THATCHED 
BUNGALOW 
3 rooms, kitchen, 
bathroom. 
GARAGE 


PRICE TO INCLUDE CONTENTS, GOODWILL AND FREEHOLD | 
£19,750 


Full details, apply Owner’s Agents: 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S8.W.1. 
KEWNsington 1490, EHatn. 820. 


FARNHAM—HASLEMERE—ALTON 


Almost equidistant from each of these towns. 
ATTRACTIVE MID-17th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


Of exceptional charac- 
ter. Lounge hall, cloaks, 
3 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, modern 
kitchen with Aga and 
Agamatic, annexe with 
bed-sitting room, bath- 
room and kitchenette. 


Main electricity. 


Barn with garaging for 


4 cars. 


STABLING 
granary, greenhouses. 


Charming garden about 1 acre, 2 paddocks. In all ABOUT 6 ACRES 
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HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


FREEHOLD £8,750 
Cottage in village available if required. 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 807; and High Street, Haslemere. Haslemere 3253. 


HORSHAM 


About 33 miles from station, retired situation. 


PICTURESQUE MODERN COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE, PARTLY 
STONE BUILT 


With hall, 2 reception rooms, 

downstair cloakroom, 4 bed- 

rooms, bathroom, compact 
offices. 


Co.’s water and electric light. 


PARTIAL CENTRAL 
HEATING 


Septic tank drainage. 
GARAGE FOR TWO 
SUMMERHOUSE 


Delightful garden with lawns, 
flower beds, kitchen garden 
in all 34 ACRE 


£5,500 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Exin. 806. 


ABOUT FOUR MILES FROM WORCESTER 


Handy for Birmingham ete. 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE, BUILT REGARDLESS OF COST 


With excellent hall, cloak- 
room, through lounge, 
dining room, garden room, 
5 bedrooms and dressing 
rooms with basins h. and c. 
and fitted wardrobes, 
luxury bathroom, compact 
offices. 


EFFICIENT 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Co.’s mains. 
GARAGE for 2 cars. 
Useful outbuildings. 


Beautiful grounds with extensive lawns, children’s swimming pool, ornamental 
trees, kitchen garden etc. IN ALL 11/72 ACRES 


£9,750 FREEHOLD 
Excellent Bungalow available if required. 


Harrops Ltp,. 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 806. 


SUPPLEMENT—11_ 


OP RIGS 


West Byfleet 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


MUCH-FAVOURED MUNSTEAD AREA 


Godalming Town and Station 2 miles. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE, IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER 


With many refinements. 


6 ‘bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 


2 w.c’s, 2 reception rooms, 
Main services. 
ELECTRIC CENTRAL 
HEATING 


Really charming garden. 


Comprehensive outbuild- 

ings include garage and 

games room. In all 
about 2 ACRES 


PRICE £9,850 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 56a High Street, Haslemere Surrey. Haslemere 3253-4 or 
32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. KE Nsington 1490, Eatn. 806. 


SIX MILES SOUTH OF COLCHESTER 


Handy for sailing, golf, etc. 


16th-CENTURY ESSEX COTTAGE FULL OF OAK AND OPEN STONE 
FIREPLACES 


Hall, 2 reception rooms 
(one 17 ft. long), downstair 


cloakroom, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, all renovated 
about three years ago. 
Electric light and power. 
Co.’s water. 
Modern drainage. 
GARAGE 


for three cars. 
Useful outbuildings. 


Delightful gardens with 

lake, beautiful trees in- 

cluding walnut and weep- 
ing ash. 


PADDOCK. Inall ABOUT 3 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Eatn. 806. 


SOUTH DEVON 


Only 7 miles from Exeter. Standing high with lovely views and south aspect. 


A CHARMING AND PICTURESQUE COTTAGE 


Completely modernised. 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
3 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 


Main electricity and water. 


GARAGE 


CHARMING GARDEN 
AND ORCHARD 


ABOUT 23 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £4,250 


HARRODS L®D., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Ezatn. 809. 


ESSEX YACHTING 


AN ATTRACTIVE REGENCY HOUSE WITH GOOD FRONTAGES TO 
RIVERS BLACKWATER AND CHELMER AND OWN ANCHORAGES 


Easy reach of shops, schools, etc. 


Fine hall, cloaks, 
3 large reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main electricity. 
FULL CENTRAL 
HEATING 


Own electrically-pumped 
water. 


Garages. Stabling. 


2 barns and old mill 
Cottage 


Matured gardens and 
grounds. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £9,500 (would be sold without the cottage). 


HARRODS LD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 809. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
POOLE & Ky N BRIGHTON 
RINGWOOD ESTABLISHED 1868 WORTHING 


SUSSEX 


Charming unspoiled village only 9 miles from Brighton. London 50 miles. 
A CHARMING DETACHED PERIOD COTTAGE 


In the High Street and 
with all the accommo- 
dation on one fioor. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
lounge, dining room, 
kitchen. 


All main services. 


PLEASANT 
SECLUDED GARDEN 


PRICE: £3,950 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton (Tel. Hove 39201, 7 lines). 


NEW FOREST VILLAGE 


Convenient for Bournemouth, Southampton and Salisbury. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED SEMI-BUNGALOW 
built to a very high standard. 


Glorious lounge measuring 24 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft., com- 
municating to dining room. Large spacious well-fitted 
kitchen, cloakroom, 3 double bedrooms with built-in 
cupboards, bathroom. 
FULL OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 
LARGE BRICK-BUILT DOUBLE GARAGE 
20 ft. 6 in. by 15 ft. 
Vo-ACRE GARDEN 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,250 


Full details: Fox & Sons, 
New Forest Office, 12-14, High Street, Ringwood. 
Tel. 24 and 1124. 


5 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 
MAGNIFICENT LOUNGE 
DINING ROOM 
LOGGIA AND SUN ROOM 
SUN BALCONY, CLOAKROOM 
MAID’S SITTING ROOM 
MODERN KITCHEN 


LARGE DOUBLE GARAGE 
Central heating. Main services. 


CHARMING GROUNDS OF 
ABOUT 3%, ACRE 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON 18th FEBRUARY, 1960 


BEAULIEU 
Occupying a choice site on high ground with pleasant open views towards the River. 


THATCHED CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


4 PRINCIPAL AND 
3 SECONDARY 
BEDROOMS 
CLOAKROOM 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
DOMESTIC OFFICES 


3 GARAGES 
WOODED GARDENS 
and 
GROUNDS 

IN ALL 4 ACRES 


Fox & SONS, 32-34, London Road, Southampton 25155 (7 lines). 


CANFORD CLIFFS—Near BOURNEMOUTH 


Adjacent to beautiful Chines and the sea front and situated in the most exclusive cul-de-sac. 
EXCEPTIONALLY APPOINTED MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


“SEA POINT”’—MARTELLO PARK 


(unless previously sold) 


Solicitors: Messrs. HEXTALL, ERSKINE & Co., Bucklersbury House, 3, Queen Victoria Street, London, B.C.4. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 22, Haven Road, Canford Cliffs, Bournemouth. Tel. C. Cliffs 78099. 


ROMSEY 5 MILES 


Lying just off main road midway Southampton and Salisbury. 


MODERNISED 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


4 BEDROOMS 
DRESSING ROOM 
BATHROOM 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
UTILITY ROOM 
KITCHEN WITH AGA 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 


IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 
Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Seuthampton 25155 (7 lines). 


ba 


, Only 18 miles west of London—by train 28 minutes. 
SOUTH BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. Amidst the Green Belt on Middlesex| 
Buckinghamshire border and in secluded setting. 
One of the oldest and most interesting Country Homes in the county and 
fully modernised, with early vacant possession. 
“THE SAVOY” or “SAVAY FARM” DENHAM, BUCKS. 
: SEIT } STE ae] 


oe : ars a 


This ancient and historic moated Manor House (a Scheduled Class Al Ancient 
Monument) with about 21/ ACRES (being the ornamental grounds contained 
within the moat) the Residence, finely oak timbered and on two floors only— 
6 principal bedrooms, including mural room (circa 1606) 5 bathrooms, 4 imposing 
reception rooms and well fitted offices, oil-fired central heating throughout, together 
with garage block and the purpose-built annexe wing of 3 flats. Price £22,500 
(or available with an additional 50 acres if desired, including Tithe barns, Estate 


cottages, etc.) Illustrated brochure of Sole Agents: 
LENO, “OAK END ESTATE OFFICE” 
(H. A. LENO. M.R.S.H., I. B. LENO, F.V.I., A.F.S.). 
Gerrards Cross. Tel. 4211/4212 or 192-3, High Street, Uxbridge. Tel. 6456-7-8 


SUSSEX DOWNS, SHOREHAM 


A UNIQUE RESIDENCE WITH FINE VIEWS ACROSS THE 
ADUR VALLEY 


Brighten 5 miles, Worthing 6 miles, % mile Shoreham (main line) station. 


A long low semi- 
bungalow residence 
standing in delightful 
secluded garden. 


‘ 

5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
separate w.c., delightful 
lounge about 24 ft. by 
16 ft., dining room, break- 
fast room and kitchen. 


: Gas-fired boiler. 


PART 
CENTRAL HEATING 
DETACHED GARAGE 


£8,250 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 117-118, Western Road. Brighton (Tel. 39201 (7 lines). 


WAY, RIDDETT & CO. 


NEWPORT, RYDE, FRESHWATER, BEMBRIDGE AND SANDOWN 
ISLE OF WIGHT 


FRESHWATER, I.W. 


A CHARMING 
17th-CENTURY STONE BUILT COTTAGE 


In a pleasant situation 
about half a mile from 
the sea, in good condi- 
tion and nicely modern- 
ised. 
Having a 24 ft. sitting 
room, 19 ft. dining room, 
fitted kitchen with Aga 
and scullery, 5 bedrooms 
and a bathroom. 
GARAGE 
STABLE AND 
OUTBUILDINGS 
All main services. 
Easily kept 14 ACRE 
garden. 


Way, Rippett & Co., Freshwater (Tel. 


SOUTHAMPTON 


| 
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FRANCIS WHEATLEY, R.A. 
| RIVER SCENE 


= EXHIBITION 
| (Second Edition) 


| OPENING FEBRUARY 1st 


AGNEW eee 


THOS. AGNEW & SONS LTD. NEAR GREENWICH 


43 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


| and 3 ALBEMARLE STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: RESEMBLE, LONDON 


Telephones: HYDe Park 9188 and 9189 


THOMAS ROWLANDSON 
RACE MEETING 
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EST. 1866 B I G G S EST. 1866 
of : 


MAIDENHEAD 
(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


HEPPLEWHITE DRESSING TABLE OF SMALL PROPORTIONS, IN SATINWOOD 
CROSSBANDED WITH TULIPWOOD. CIRCA 1785. 


Height 2’ 734” Width 3’ 5” Depth 1’ 83” (maximum) 


26, 28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 


Established over 90 years 


FINE QUEEN ANNE WALNUT BUREAU OF GOOD COLOUR AND 
: PATINA, WIDTH 3’ 2” 


THOMAS LOVE & SONS 


PERTH SCOTLAND 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


GRAMS: LOVES, PERTH PHONE: 2226 (4 LINES) 


A Fine Set of 4 George II Candlesticks, London 1749 by William Gould. 
Height 83 ins. Weight 77 ozs. 15 dwts. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 
Established 1790 Telephone: 53724 


T. CROWTHER * SON 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF | ART. 

OAK AND PINE PANELLING. WOOD AND MARBLE 

MANTELPIECES. WROUGHT IRONWORK FURNITURE 
AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


An imposing Carved Statuary and Siena Marble Chimneypiece of good proportion. 
Length of shelf 6’ 1”, Total height 4’ 74”, Opening width 3’ 9”, Opening height 3’ 4” 


282, NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, S.W.6 


Phone: FULHAM 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY LONDON 
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Regency House 


18 miles from Bond Street 


By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


| ALLET 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


OPEN ALL DAY SATURDAY 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


A LOUIS XV CARVED WOOD CONSOLE TABLE, WITH ORIGINAL GILDING 
AND MARBLE TOP. CIRCA 1780 
Length 46” Depth 26” Height 33” 


40, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson London 


-H. W. KEIL, LTD. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ rae Ltd. 


| eee MOlsh = BROADWAY 
| WORCESTERSHIRE 


Tel. BROADWAY 2108 


An important Sheraton Corner Cupboard, in original condition, in 

pale faded mahogany. The cornice cross-banded with tulipwood. 

The 13 panel glazed doors cross-banded with satinwood enclosing 

the domed interior. The doors to the lower half comprising two 

finely figured honey coloured mahogany panels inlaid and cross- 
banded with satinwood. Circa 1790. 


Height 7 ft. 9 in. Width 4 ft. 1 in. Price £185 


Regency House Walton) Antiques 


TADWORTH 3060 


WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, TADWORTH, SURREY 


Barly-isth-centiry Walnut bachelor’s chest with finely ficuced fronts. “Lengtli Dts 3 in, 
Depth 1 ft. 3}in. Height 2 ft. Sti in. Interesting early-18th-century single walnut chair 
re-upholstered and covered in pale green natural cut velvet. Height 3 ft. 6} in. 


AND 
KNOCKHUNDRED HOUSE, 
MIDHURST : WEST SUSSEX 

Telephone 133 


Walton-on-the-Hill lies 1 mile off the A217 London, Sutton, Reigate 
and Brighton road. Fork right 1 mile beyond Burgh Heath 
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Since 193] — 


. -- Rolls Royce Limited have standard- 
ised on stainless steel for the fabrication 
of their famous radiator and other 
components. 

Firth-Vickers are proud to have been 
associated in the supply oftheir products 
for an application where only the best 
is good enough. 


7/ 


A 


STAINLESS STEEL 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELI 


is the only company in Europe to devote its activities exclusively to the production and 
development of stainless and heat-resisting steels. 


me OOINTRY LIFE 
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MISS ANNE SHAKESPEARE 


Miss Anne Shakespeare, only daughter of Dr. and Mrs. W. G. Shakespeare, of Ashfield, West Malvern, 
Worcestershire, is to be married to Mr. Patrick Turner, eldest son of the late Captain E. L. Turner, 1st D.Y.O. 
Skinner’s Horse, and of Mrs. S. E. Kirkland, of Beaminster, Dorset, on March 12 at Chelsea Old Church, $.W.3 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2 


Telephone, Covent Garden 2692 y 


Telegrams, Country Life, London fi 


S 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2. 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand 


London 


The Editor reminds corvespondents that communica- 
tions requiving a veply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition 1s complied with. 
Postage on this issue (Newspaper Rate): Inland 4d. ; 
Canada \}d.; elsewhere abroad 53d. Annual sub- 
scription vates including postage: Inland 150s.; 
Abroad 157s. 6d.; Canada 137s. 6d. 
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KEEPING PLANNING REALISTIC 


ORE than two months have elapsed 
M since the House of Commons passed 

a Private Member’s motion relating to 
land use that urged the Government to “‘make a 
fresh appraisal of forthcoming demands.” 
Before reaching those operative words the 
motion set forth some of the necessities that are 
eating into the countryside (among them new 
industry, motor roads, power stations, reser- 
voirs and new housing) and recognised “‘that 
such development is essential and likely to con- 
tinue at a rapid rate for some years.’’ It should 
be remembered, too, that not only was the motion 
passed without dissent, but the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government (Sir Keith Joseph) recommended 
the House to accept it. Admittedly, the debate 
was largely used by Members as a rare chance 
to express their personal opinions on standards 
of architecture and on power lines, mineral 
workings, spoilheaps and other landscape dis- 
figurements, and it was right that they 
should seize that opportunity; but the major 
aspect of land use, though obscured, was not 
ignored. 

Sir Keith Joseph recognised frankly that 
“the demands on the countryside are extremely 
heavy and are increasing at an ever faster rate. 
Not only is population growing about twice as 
fast as was foreseen about ten years ago, but 
homes are larger and are being built at a lower 
density. Factories (he continued) are growing 
ever bigger: an oil refinery takes 1,000 acres and 
a steel works more than 500 acres .. . There is 
more need -for room for holidays and leisure. 
With those requirements we need more roads, 
more reservoirs, more power stations, and we 
must remember, as everyone has stressed, that 
this is a small, densely populated country relying 
on industry for its very survival.” Here the 
heart of the problem was exposed; and it could 
hardly be defined more concisely. Indeed it is, 
perhaps, too concise to strike the imagination 
adequately. The references to population and 
housing hardly conjure up visions of the over- 
spill populations of London, Manchester and 
Birmingham (to mention only three big cities) 
for whom no adequate provision has yet been 
made: nor do they specify that increase of 
nearly 3,000,000 in the population of England 
and Wales that the development plans of 1948 
did not anticipate because the estimates of 
future growth were too low. Those three 
millions will become a very real factor in plan- 
ning during the next 15 years. 

It is the essence of satisfactory planning 
that it should take long views. Estimates of 
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social and economic change can never be free 
from the possibility of error, for not only does 
the world change, but there are periods during 
which it can change rapidly. We are passing 
through such a period now. The past week has 
ushered in a large plan for the extension and 
dispersal of our growing motor industry, and 
similar schemes for other industries are neces- 
sary to ensure a better distribution of employ- 
ment and to check the further overcrowding of 
the southern and Midland conurbations. Soon, 
the existence of the residential caravan is likely 
to receive official recognition in legislation that 
will introduce a new factor into the development 
plans of certain counties. And all the time that 
unforeseen reinforcement of 3,000,000 is mus- 
tering. How do the development plans of 1948 
look in the light of events? The fact that the 
number of appeals against individual decisions 
made under them has mounted to 7,000 a year 
suggests that there may be need for revision, 
apart from the reappraisal urged by the Parlia- 
mentary resolution. The burden imposed on the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government in 
the day-to-day administration of the Town and 
Country Planning Acts is great and growing, 
and may excuse some delay in making the 
reappraisal. At the same time, planning must 


be kept flexible to meet the changing needs-of 


these restless decades, and if essential reviews 
and amendments are deferred, the administra- 
tive burden may soon become intolerable and 
public discontent increasingly articulate. 


EARLSFIELD WINDMILL 


ONDON—a web, grey glittering tile, grey 
brick 

And grey stretched threads of streets gveasy in the 
sunlight. 

Like so many small, dead flies, theiy shards and 
wings 

Torn and drying, the shreds of the lost country 

Arve sealed off in its greyness » a sudden tree, 

A little tortoise cottage with its shell roof. 

And here, the windmill—a brown chrysalis 

With sweeps pulled off, stvanded and useless now. 

All the white fields of corn, the wheat and barley 

It pounded, ground with greedy stones, have 
dwindled : 

To a memory that time washes away. 

Shadows of houses fall across the stone. 

Now only the unresting wheels sweep by, 

Reaping their harvest of man’s loneliness. 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH. 


EPIDEMIC AMONG FOXES 


O certain conclusion can yet be reached 
about the disease that has broken out 
among wild foxes in eastern England. The area 
hardest hit appears to be that round Peter- 
borough, where the bodies of over 80 foxes have 
been picked up. It seems likely that the epi- 
demic may be a form of fox encephalitis, which 
has been known to occur with fatal results 
among ranched silver foxes in the United States 
but has not been previously recorded among 
wild foxes in this country. Fox encephalitis is 
itself a disease about which there is still some 
uncertainty, though it is generally thought to 
be the same as canine viral hepatitis, a complaint 
not uncommon among dogs in the United 
Kingdom. So far, fortunately, there has been no 
case among foxhounds of viral hepatitis that 
could be ascribed to infection from foxes. The 
sudden spread of the disease is as mysterious as 
its origin. It may be that the shortage of 
rabbits has led foxes into closer contact with the 
environment of men, where they might pick up 
the disease from the urine of domestic dogs; 
more probably it has been spread because it has 
broken out during the breeding season when 
foxes, not normally gregarious, come into close 
contact with one another in fighting and mating. 
Research, so far hampered by shortage of fresh 
carcasses, is being carried out at the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, N.W.1, and at the 
Canine Health Centre of the Animal Health 
Trust at Kennett, near Newmarket, Suffolk. 
Anyone finding a dead fox that might have died 
of the disease can best help by sending it, care- 
fully packed to avoid the spread of infection, 
to either of those addresses. 


LUNDY IN HAZE 

HE proposal, made by Devon Coun 

Council to the Local Government Com 
mission for England, that the island of Lundy 
should become officially part of the county of 
Devon will strike many people as yet another | 
sad example of what has been called “‘the gras- | 
sing down of the flower-beds of English life.” | 
Hitherto Lundy’s position has been agreeably _ 
anomalous. That the island is part of the United | 
Kingdom is not in doubt, and has not been for | 
many centuries: for Parliamentary purposes its | 
inhabitants are represented at Westminster by 
the Member for Torrington, in whose election | 
they can take part by postal vote. But it is the | 
County Council’s view that if a serious crime - 
were committed on the island, there would at 
present be some doubt as to the authority of | 
the Devon Constabulary to deal with it; and | 
that if there were a death to be investigated, | 
there would be uncertainty as to which coroner | 
should act. No doubt a number of equally valid | 
reasons could be advanced for removing a tradi- | 
tional oddity from the West-Country scene; but 
English life is not so full of picturesque details 
that we can readily see any one of them des- | 
troyed. If in fact an awkward administrative | 
problem were to arise in Lundy’s future, could | 
it not be solved empirically at the time, by the |} 
application of good will and common sense? | 


WEED INTO CROP ? 
E hear a lot about the necessity of | 
exterminating weeds and pests, and often — 

the balance of nature is disturbingly upset by | 
such measures. It is therefore refreshing to read | 
a suggestion, made recently in Nature by Mr. | 
N. W. Pirie, of the Rothamsted Experimental } 
Station, that a plant now regarded as a serious } 
nuisance might be considered as a crop. This is } 
the water hyacinth, Eichhornia crassipes (a 
beautiful, decorative plant, incidentally) which 
has long been troublesome in North America / 
and has recently taken possession of stretches | 
of the Nile. Water hyacinth can be fed to stock; } 
one could presumably use it for composting or | 
top-dressing land, though it contains a very high | 
proportion of water; and one might, apparently, 
obtain leaf protein from it—which would | 
probably be a valuable addition to food for | 
under-nourished populations. As Mr. Pirie says, | 
there is so much water hyacinth, and the effort | 
of removing or killing it is so great, that it seems | 
reasonable to study its useful possibilities. It 
grows abundantly in areas that previously ha 
little plant life and it is seldom mixed with other | 
plants: in fact, unlike most other weeds or wild 
plants, it is a perfect crop if a use can be found | 
for it. : 


GETTING THE STONES TO STONEHENGE 
RECENT controversy in The Times has | 
drawn attention once again to the problem | 

of how the bluestones were transported from the © 

Prescelly Mountains in Pembrokeshire to 

Stonehenge in Wiltshire. The controversy was | 

started by Professor Atkinson’s official guide to | 

Stonehenge and Avebury, published recently by | 

H.M. Stationery Office, and in particular by a } 

conjectural drawing of one of the stones being |} 

transported on a raft. The dispute resolves | 
itself into two parts: raft versus catamaran, | 


and Bristol Channel route versus Land’s End— | 


English Channel route. Professor Atkinson | 
backs the raft for the séa-going part of the 
voyage, assuming that the only boats available © 
to make a catamaran would be dug-out canoes } 
with low freeboard liable to fill in a heavy sea. 
The objection that a raft laden with a four-ton 
bluestone would turn over does not seem to be » 
a valid one: a really large raft would take an 
immense weight, and the small size of the one 
drawn in the guidebook may have been due to 
the necessity of drawing to a given page-size. 
As for the route, Professor Atkinson seems to » 
have things even more in his favour. In the 
first place, strong tides and the prevailing wind © 
would make the journey up the Bristol Channel 
comparatively easy; in the second, even the 
Greeks with their seaworthy ships hated getting | 
out of sight of land, and it seems inconceivable | 
that sailors in 1,600 B.c. would have ventured 
across the hundred or more miles of sea from 
Milford Haven to Land’s End against the 

prevailing south-west wind. | 


| 

iY 

SOUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 

. By TAN NIALL 


OST of our visitors are struck with the 
Vi quietness of our surroundings. We are 
| used to it, and I hardly notice the silence 
|;cause the air seems to be filled with sounds 
lat the visitor’s ear doesn’t pick up—the 
\yishing and sighing of the branches above us, 
je talk of jackdaws, the bleating of the sheep 
i the cliff, the hammering of a woodpecker up 
|the wood, the rattle of magpies that reminds 
je of someone taking out a box of urgently- 
teded pills, and the far-off background noises 
'<e wheels on a rough road, the hum of a tractor, 
a mill busy threshing corn. 
People who make excessive noise, someone 
jaS Saying to a television interviewer the other 
jrening, should be kept in a corral—or was it 
kraal? They should be treated as uncivilised. 
-pmetimes, I am afraid, I am not very civilised. 
make rather a lot of noise, for instance, when 
am splitting a log with a set of wedges. I 
‘ymetimes drive in a stake or crack a big stone 
ithout thinking of the effect upon my neigh- 
burs. I don’t need to think about my neigh- 
burs very much, because they are out of range 
|| most of my noise-making. 


* * 
* 


“AT the week-end, however, I was making a 
noise, and I am afraid it could be heard at 
-yme distance. I have a stretch of rough 
‘ound beyond the kitchen garden, and this bit 
| ground, I have decided, is best kept tidy by 
ultivating it. I got out the little tractor and 
it off to break it up. We can plough in January 
’ February here; the soil is light and we are on 
well drained slope. I had been ploughing for 
‘erhaps two hours when trouble came.. All at 
ace the silencer fell off the machine, and a 
jpise like gunfire began to echo off the cliff. It 
tems that a stone had been thrown up and 
idged between the engine and its exhaust. The 
one, in expanding, forced the silencer from the 
em to which it had been brazed. I felt frustra- 
dat the thought of giving up my allotted task. 
Rather foolishly, I inflicted the noise on the 
-eighbourhood. It didn’t improve my nerves, 
jther, but I went on ploughing until the 
jiachine coughed and stopped for good; a 
/agment of earth had entered the exhaust port. 
/noticed then how quiet it is up here under the 
‘ines. No bird sang, no jackdaw cawed, no 
‘oodpecker hammered. I went slowly down and 
lephoned to the implement people to get them 
') come and collect the machine. 

| Iam inclined to agree that people who make 
“kcessive noise should be punished. Once upon 
| time ploughing was done with no more than 
jie jingle of harness chains, and how healthy 
yr ploughman looked! Nearly all the people 
| see fighting with tractors seem to have ulcers 
nd shattered nerves. If I hadn’t so much 
altivating to do, I’d telephone the implement 
eople and tell them to keep the machine. 
erhaps they sensed that I was on the brink of 
oing something like that when I rang them. 
hey arrived on a Sunday morning to collect it. 


P| 
- 
t 
‘| 


* * 
* 


* GOT out of bed to see whether we had a 
. frost or a thick mist. Day had just arrived. 
't the end of the court I saw three bicycles 
‘aning against the wall. It was some time 
efore I sorted it out. We hadn’t gone mad and 
yined a cycling club. I wasn’t seeing things, 
ither. The bicycles belonged to three men with 
arets. I had forgotten the standing invitation 
them to come and get rid of my rabbits. They 
ad come, and they had gone, gone up the cliff 
ith the tools of their trade. 

My son decided that he couldn’t wait for 
jreakfast. Off he went up the cliff, too. Susy, 
ur cairn terrier, sniffed the door and cried, 
ut I considered Susy quite unsuitable for work 
ith ferrets: she barks and yelps too much. 
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After a while Susy got out, and away she went 
to make a nuisance of herself. Ten minutes later 
she was back. My son had caught her and re- 
turned her to the kitchen. She was in very low 
spirits: it is her cliff, her wood, and the rabbits, 
voles and mice that live there are hers, too. 


* * 
* 


HE day wore on. The men with the ferrets 
remained up there, living on fresh air, as 

far as I could gather. While they were up there 
I lit a fire and burnt a lot of gorse that had been 
encroaching on the path. The smoke blew up 
through the trees and must have spread all over 
the cliff, but it didn’t budge them. It was 
nearly four o’clock before they came down. In 
the meantime Susy had got out again. She 
came back as jaunty as you could wish, her tail 


up, her smile bigger than ever, and with a. 


bounce that only a terrier can affect. The men 
with the ferrets had caught four rabbits. They 
voted Susy a good marker, an excellent little 
dog, in fact. Susy knows every word that is 
said to her, or about her. There will be no 
holding her on future occasions. 

Three men, three ferrets to four rabbits. 
I wasn’t over-impressed. They said our burrows 
are hard to get at and our rabbits difficult to 
bolt. I consoled myself with the thought that 
the four rabbits would have produced perhaps 
24 at their first breeding, and six times 24 in 
six or eight weeks and then six times six times 
24 in 16 weeks or so, and so on. 


* * 
* 


E were haunted at first by a single sheep 
that ran at the drop of a hat, but things 
have got worse. We now have an invasion of 
sheep after dark. They jump our far wall and 
come down to eat the plants in the garden. 
They have cropped shrubs bare and my patience 
with them is exhausted. Susy is learning bad 
habits. She has been encouraged to see them off, 
and away she goes through the moonlight, 
yelping and barking at their heels until they 
spring on to the wall at the other end of the 
wood and race for the pasture on which they 
belong. The trouble is all the grass on the sheep 
walk has been cropped down to nothing. The 
sheep are starving on the barren cliff, and they 
have an instinct for a place where green-stuff 
can be had. 

They have walked all the dangerous ledges 
and cropped every ridge and knoll. The dry 
summer left all the grazing in poor shape; it 
never got a chance to thicken. The roots had 
barely recovered when the cold weather came, 
and now the sheep are anxious to find new fields 
in which to browse. I am sorry for them, but 
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HOUNDS AT HILL CHORLTON 


I am also sorry for myself. I planted a number 
of shrubs that have now been trimmed to stalks. 
Yesterday I surveyed the path down the cliff 
and built a temporary barrier between the cliff 
face and the highest part of the stone wall that 
runs down the side of the wood. Sheep are hard 
to stop once they find a hole. I cut a dozen 
thorns and rolled them into places where I 
thought they might be able to break through. 
At the week-end, if the weather is unsuitable 
for cultivating, I may be able to erect a proper 
fence with a gate. In the meantime the wall of 
thorns will have to serve. 

What extraordinary creatures of habit dogs 
are! Each night, at half-past ten or eleven, 
Susy has been let out of the kitchen door and 
urged to get up there among the trees and see 
the sheep off. Now, when there is no need, she 
stands by the door at the same hour. If I open 
it, off she goes, chasing imaginary sheep up in 
the wood as though to say: ‘““Well, if they aren’t 
here they ought to be!” It is no use talking to 
her. She won’t be convinced. 


* * 
* 


T is paradoxical that we jealously guard our 
cabbage patch from the attacks of jackdaws 
and pigeons and at the same time we keep 
pigeons. The pigeons are to be named quite 
soon, but the names have not been finally 
decided upon. We trust, too, that they may be 
taught to keep out of our garden when the time 
comes for the young to fly abroad. I was visiting 
a friend and looking at the stray pigeons feeding 
on his window-sill when he asked me if my son 
would like a pair. Before I knew what I was 
doing I had agreed, and we were intent upon the 
business of luring the birds into the office with 
a handful of corn. 

On a cold winter’s day stray pigeons are 
ravenous. They are, however, not unused to 
being hunted, and approach food with a certain 
amount of caution. In the end I had two. They 
are handsome birds described by my friend 
as Red Checks. I took them home and gave in- 
structions for their housing in the shed at the 
top of the old pig run. Already they are quite 
tame and the male bird has been heard cooing. 
Soon, it is hoped, they will breed and we shall 
have a flight of pigeons sailing overhead. 

I remember the delight I had in my pigeons 
when I was a small boy and how I counted them 
day after day, delighted to find that I had 
gathered another stray. One shouldn’t be a 
sentimentalist about pigeons, I suppose, but the 
two red birds are obviously a great deal happier 
with their daily ration of food and their roomy 
pen than they were begging for scraps on the 
window-sills of the town down below. 
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IVING in the country has certain rather 
melancholy pleasures, or melancholy 
inclinations. Among these I should place 

very high a predisposition to sales, to auctions. 

It is hard to resist those pages in the local 
weekly newspaper devoted to announcing the 
sales (and disappointing always when the week’s 
offering promises nothing but the sale of live and 
dead farming stock). The sale, after all, or the 
white catalogue in your hand, conducts you fora 
brief while into secrecies. 

Unworthy, no doubt, to wish to pry into 
secrecies. But there it is. We are human. The 
gates are open. This way to the sale. Someone is 
dead, or someone has moved; but life goes on. 
The doors are open. We see into bedrooms, 
bathrooms, appallingly cavernous kitchens, we 
feel a little saucy when we encounter in such 
grand apartments, or such apartments of the 
grand, such barbarity of taste. Books are tied 
in bundles. How can they have read such stuff? 
And how we are cheated when, after all, bar- 
barian books, barbarian trophies and china, the 
whole miscellaneous relics of living, have been 
moved into a marquee on the lawn! 

I don’t know if anybody has ever written a 
history of auction sales and auctioneers; but 
they have been with us a long time, like birth 
and death and the weather. There is another 
kind of sale, a death of another kind, now more 
and more frequent, I suppose, in all the counties; 
which is still more melancholy and moving, 
more radical and more fascinating; and which 
is not conducted by the taps of a hammer. I 
came to one of these sales this last autumn, 
seeing at the end of a familiar lane TO THE 
DEMOLITION SALE, with an arrow. 

Up a weedy drive under our own local 
escarpment of chalk, under the woods, the 
chimney cowls of a house condemned to death 
moved round in the wind as though nothing was 
happening. Nothing was, very much, at that 
moment. Two jeeps stood by the porch. There 
were no milling crowds made up of all country 
types meeting for a while in the common 
curiosity of an auction—-since this sale went on 
for several weeks, structural item by item. 

In the hall I knocked against a bust, which 
had soot on its white hair. Cracking and creak- 
ing of wood, and laughter, came from some- 


where in the very hollow inside. “‘Office’’ was 
scrawled in chalk on a cloakroom door. Floor 
boards had gone here and there. And book- 


shelves. And I found myself, after a while, and 
after a threading of passages dark already with 
pools of rain water, ghoulishly eyeing slabs of 
stone in one of the larders, and wondering if 
they would stand up to frost, in my own garden. 


FONTHILL ABBEY, FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 
Abbey of 1823 
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THE RUINS OF HAFOD, CARDIGANSHIRE, BEFORE DEMOLITION. 


“The remnant 


of the older mansion, and the uncompleted mansion in the Italianate style, stood—and wer} 
pulled down—-side by side” 


This had been a very civilised house, in 
which a good deal of thinking, political and 
scientific, had gone on in the last hundred years. 
It wasn’t a beauty. But I think it had been a 
centre of good life, according to Edwardian and 
Victorian lights. The terrace outside supported 
a large cedar, and gave way to a slope; and the 
slope gave way to meadows—a prospect admir- 
ably landscaped, and in the evening light 
admirably bland. At the sunnier back, or real 
front, of the house weeds and brambles were 
having a party; and out of control an old- 
fashioned cotoneaster scrawled over a wall of 
cyclopean blocks of sarsen. 

I remembered a photograph I had seen, a 
Victorian photograph—lI think in G. M. Young’s 
symposium on Victorian England—of such a 
family as once lived in this now condemned 
house, sitting outside on the lawn, reading the 
latest news from the Crimea. 

My county and my neighbourhood have 
suffered a good deal of such dissolution since 
the end of the war; and I am not sure that I 
don’t prefer the slower death of abandonment 


An illustration in Britton’s Fonthill 


and ruination, which is the kind of death 0} 
houses to be observed so often in Ireland an@ 
in the border counties of Wales. Some build 
—especially real big horrors of the ’60s, ’70s 0: 
’80s—have their only chance of beauty, after all} 
in collapse, ivy, moss and ruination. 
In America, I suppose in one of the easterth 
States, there is a ruin of that kind I should lov 
to see—if its existence isn’t only a tale. A very 
rich American (so the story goes) courted a Me 
wayward young female. He promised to buil 
her a house, which they would live in after thei} 
marriage. She was to choose where. She chosi 
the upper wooded slopes of a fair-sized moun} 
tain. A road was made, a site cleared. She wai 
to choose the kind and style of house. Shi 
said: ‘‘I should like a house up there like the Ta}! 
Mahal.’’ The besotted millionaire built her thi 
required Taj Mahal. But she never married 
him; and her (or his) Taj Mahal rots—or I hop#{' 
it does—among the conifers. | 
The nearest I have come to fantasy of tha) 
kind has been in observing the demise of Hatod! 
in Wales, and of Fonthill in Wiltshire. At botip 
mansion succeeded mansion. At Hafod, in it}! 
wild valley, the remnant of the older mansion! 
which went with the romantic beginnings of thi 
19th century, and the uncompleted mansion 
the new Italianate style of a later Romanticism) 
stood—and were pulled down—side by sidef 
The gardens and grounds surrounding the house}! 
which Coleridge may have thought of as thik 
pleasure dome of Kubla Khan, have gone to 7 


‘Forestry Commission; and some years back}! 


after dodging the Forestry bulldozers, I spenip 
a while looking among the wet tangled shrubh 
of the smaller garden, up on a crag, for that uf 
designed by Banks to contain the ashes of thh 
pet robin of Miss Johnes, the epitaph of whicly 
was written by Samuel Rogers, the banker ant 
poet, and inscribed on the pedestal. Like eve 
thing else it had gone; it had been moved, i}; 
fact, to Aberystwyth. 

The fantasy of Beckford’s Fonthill in it} 
woods was in tune—perhaps more so—witlh, 
Kubla Khan. The final mansion—actually thi, 
third—(at a lower level than Beckford’s Gothic}, 
extravaganza) was Scottish baronial or Fren¢l} 
chateau. It was a little odd, during its post-wa}, 
demolition, to observe slated, ornamenteiy 
turrets lying on their side on the terrace. Odcy 
too, when part of the great mansion of Bowoot, 
was demolished recently, to observe a Cor 
junction of statuary and _half-dismantle} 
portico. D 
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HE SOUTH PORTICO OF BOWOOD, 
VILTSHIRE, AS IT WAS IN 1913, “It 
as odd, when part of the great mansion of 
owood was demolished recently, to observe 
/conjunction of statuary and half-dismantled 
portico” 
| Ina way the most affecting of all demoli- 
jons I have encountered, perhaps because there 
enough on record about the house to give 
Jepth to the human dimension, is that of the 
hansion at Draycot Cerne, just off the main 
pad from Swindon to Chippenham. From the 
pad, little more to do with the house was ever 
isible than the gates, the lodge, the avenue 
which still exists) of sturdy awkward Welling- 
j»nias, trees which too often look like giant 
-acks of red asparagus. You catch a glimpse, 
rising ground behind the site of the mansion, 
|£ the old deer park; itself wistful enough, 
jreserving a park-like character without sub- 
jrance, without deer, and with plenty of old 
tees, which have a crop of toadstools at the root. 


Sir Walter Raleigh knew Draycot and the 
ongs of Draycot, and so did John Aubrey, who 
ften wrote of the park and its surroundings. 
‘he carp in the now silted ponds (at the end of 
ae modern avenue of Wellingtonias) were very 
jood, Aubrey considered; and he remarked on 
pssils, and “‘vitriolic’”’ earth, at Draycot, and on 
jae great oaks in the park, one of which com- 
eted with an oak in the next parish as the 
irgest in Wiltshire: ““’ Twas of one of these trees, 

remember, that the trough of the paper mill 
t Long-deane, in the parish of Yatton’ Keynell, 
nno 1636, was made.” 


Longs had succeeded Herrings and Cernes, 
Vellesleys succeeded Longs. Mansion succeeded 
aansion. And now, if you drive under the 
Vellingtonias, over the bridge, past the silted 
onds, and up to the church, you see uneven- 
ess of rubble where the last mansion stood 
ntil 1951; and here and there a murky hole 
ato the wine cellars. 

Francis Kilvert grew up a mile or two 
way, and he suddenly lifts the curtain in his 
Yiary, to reveal to us a day in 1873—a winter 
ay in the pre-demolition world, I suppose one 
ould call it, of Disraeli’s two Englands. The 
‘ichborne trial was in progress, but nothing yet 
hreatened the valley peace or continuity of 
Jraycot Cerne. Kilvert walked over on a 


a 


December Monday: the 
housekeeper showed his 
party over the house. 
The hall floor was mat- 
ted with deer skins; 
there were bucks’ heads 
and antlers on the walls. 
Some of the antlers, ap- 
parently, were fashioned 
into gas jets, each emit- 
ting a flame at the tip. 
The famous Royal fire- 
dogs given to one of the 
Longs by Charles I, in- 
laid with white, brown 
and blue and decorated 
with the Royal Arms, 
still supported logs in 
the fireplace of the White 
drawing-room. There 
was a Vandyke of the 
King, full length, in the 
new dining-room, “‘sad 
with the prescience of 
doom, misfortune and 
violent death.” The 
ladies of the house had 
each their private draw- 
ing-room; and that very 
day Captain Wellesley 
was being married to 
the daughter of Lord 
Augustus Loftus, and 
the pair of them were ex- 
pected on the fiveo’clock 
train, to spend their 
honeymoon at Draycot. 

“About an hour and 
a half before they ar- 
rived we were being 
shown through their 
bedroom, dressing and 
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sitting-rooms and looking at their photographs”’ 
—a fact which argues the serenity and matter- 
of-fact immutability of the social situation of 
1873; at any rate, the grasp, the aplomb, of 
the housekeeper. 

The curtain swings back. Then Kilvert 
draws it again, revealing a picture, at any rate 
a sketch, of the past which one may add to the 
daily ironing of the Marquis of Bath’s Times at 
Longleat, and the daily washing of the change in 
the purse of the Marchioness: ‘‘Coming home I 
met Mrs. Ashe and as I stood talking to her in 
the dusk, there came a flashing of lights and a 
rattle of horse hoofs and the bride and bride- 
groom whirled past to Draycot with four greys 
and postillions.”’ 

Demolition has intervened and_inter- 
rupted. The house has gone, the park, as I say, 
has lost its deer and the fences have lost their 
buckstiles. The trees go on living—not only the 
decaying oaks and the awkward Wellingtonias of 
the avenue, but a fine plane tree, not far from 
the church. 

Trees and church: the mediaeval church 
still sits there in a fair contentment, having 
accepted into its very attractive neglected 
interior the remains of most of those families 
who have come and gone at Draycot Cerne, 
from the Cernes in the Middle Ages to the Earls 
of Mornington and of Cowley. 

That is a way, of course, which churches 
have. They are apt to outlive even the most 
philoprogenitive families and the most stolid 
castles, let alone the successive mansions and 
the most revolutionary of changes—though 
there are even churches now which are not 
escaping the demolisher’s fury. 

Here again, the house which was knocked 
down in 1951 was no pearl of architecture. And 
here again that is less the point, less the pathos; 
which derives from the transience of a way of 
life. But only one of the ways of country life. 


Sg 


HALNABY HALL, YORKSHIRE, FROM THE SOUTH-WEST, IN 1933. Halnaby was 
the scene of Byron’s honeymoon in 1815. (Below) THE HOUSE DURING DEMOLITION 


IN 1953 


QUT 
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If NHE gracious lustre radiating 
from Sheffield plate appeals 
to present-day collectors. 

Yet its Georgian makers strove 

unceasingly to infuse their plate 

with the cold loveliness of sterling 
silver. Their greatest success, 
however, was not the universally 

familiar Sheffield plate, but a 

seldom-named variant known at 

the time as British plate. This is 
still much in evidence and still 
widely regarded by its owners as 
valuable silver. Its development 
virtually ended the manufacture 
of Sheffield plate and it enjoyed a 
quarter century of success before 
itself being eclipsed by still less 
costly electroplate and by flam- 
boyantly extravagant hand- 
wrought sterling silver. In Shef- 
field plate the thin silver was fused 
over a core of copper. British 

plate’s triumph lay in the use of a 

silver-coloured alloy instead of the 

copper. This alloy was known as 

German silver, but it contained 

no silver. 

British plate possessed the 
attributes of Sheffield plate, includ- 
ing sterling silver mounts, and in 
addition was harder, more durable 
and virtually the colour of sterling 
silver and did not show pink when 
worn. Another advantage was 
that units could be assembled with 
hard solder more cheaply than 
hand-working the seams and 
this prevented the hazard of 
seams opening under ordinary 
heat. Yet another cost-reducing factor was the 
amount of silver used for plating. On copper 
the silver had tended to tinge unless a coating 
of substantial thickness was applied, and it 
might even discolour in the heat from a solder- 
ing iron. 

German silver was first made at Hildburg- 
hausen in Saxe-Meiningen and was an alloy of 
copper, zinc and nickel, the proportions varying 
according to purpose. The British plate masters 
of Birmingham and Sheffield imported much of 
their German silver from the Isavellenhutte 
Smelting Works, near Dillenburg, Germany: the 
composition was 8 parts copper, 3 nickel and 
34 zinc. 

British was preceded for a few years by 
Roberts plate in which a basis of copper was 
still retained but was doubly masked, being 
fused with German silver and then with sterling 
silver. This plate was made under a patent 
(No. 5,963) granted in July, 1830, to Samuel 
Roberts, of Sheffield. The preamble to the 
specification stated that “‘a layer of German 
silver or other white or hght-coloured metal was 
introduced between the silver and copper usually 
constituting plated metal. By this means, 


BRITISH PLATE TEA-POT, SUGAR BASIN AND CREAM JUG. The bodies are found in association 
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SUCCESSOR TO SHEFFIELD 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 
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A PAGE FROM A PATTERN BOOK OF BRITISH PLATE. British plate superseded Sheffield plate 


the early- Victorian period: it was harder and more durable 


whenever the silveris partially or wholly worn off, 
the defect willscarcely be perceptible. Thismay be 
done either by first plating the copper ingot with 
the white metal, in the same manner that it is 
usually plated with silver, and then afterwards 
laying a coating of silver, in the same way, upon 
the white metal; or the white metal and the 
silver upon it may at one process be both 
united to the copper.’’ Articles plated in this 
way are usually mistaken by collectors for 
Sheffield plate. Large numbers were made, for 
Roberts licensed his process to makers of fused 
copper plate. 

This method of plating was superseded by 
Anthony Merry’s patent (No. 7,018) granted in 
March, 1836. In this specification the copper 
was omitted and the silver plated direct to a 
foundation of improved German silver. Under 
the new formula the metal was whiter than 
formerly and not so liable to split under the 
hammer. The specification describes in detail 
the method of making the plate, no different 
from that already well known to the platers on 
copper. The use of “‘“German silver and similar 
alloys of nickel plated with fine silver’ appears 
to have dominated the patent. 


with other shapes of handle and spout 
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‘to become the celebrated makers of stainles! 
«steel, Thomas Firth and Son, Sheffield, cata! 
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The majority of the British plate trade wa’ 
secured by Birmingham. No more than thre 
years after Merry’s patent the number of Shef} 
field platers had become drastically reduced 
Robson’s Birmingham and Sheffield Directory 
1839, lists in Birmingham three makers an 
rollers of British plate and twenty manufacturer} 
of goods: in Sheffield there were one plater anc} 
four manufacturers. The directory shows, too 
that Birmingham also scooped the trade in non 
plated German silver. 

The goods made in British plate covered th 
same range as Sheffield plate, the same tooli 
being used in many instances. One firm, late! 


logued in 1839 ‘‘tea services in seventeen elegan’ 
patterns consisting of tea pot, coffee pot, sugai 
basin gilt inside, cream jug gilt inside; epergnes| 
celery stands; tea urns; corner dishes, oblong) 
shape; corner dishes, melon pattern; ‘cornel 
dishes, with warmers for hot water; kettles plait 
or chased with stand, and lamp for spirits; breat 
baskets; cake baskets; cruet frames, for fror 
four to eight glasses; egg frames with gilt cu 
pickle frames, for two or three glasses; liq 
frames; table candlesticks, from 
8 to 12 inches high; branches t 
match ditto; waiters, shaped pa 
tern, from 8 to 20 inches; chambé 
candlesticks; muffin plates; mu: 
tard pots; salts, gilt; ditto 
rich cut glass saucers; table snut 
fers; chamber snuffers; knife rests 
decanter stands; toast racks; wim 
funnels.’”’ Another firm, Da 
Cope and Son, Birmingham, 
vertised “British Plate Wa 
spoons, soup and punch lad 
asparagus tongs, sugar tongs, 
canter corks and ladles, cadd 
shells, sugar crushers, spoons 
forks &c.”’ iz 
It is frequently and wron) 
stated that argentine metal 
another name for plated Germ: 
silver. The advertisement © 
W. Hutton and Co., Sheffield 
however, distinguished betwee 
goods in German silver, in plate¢ 
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jerman silver, and in argentine plate. Other 
ivertisements of the period extol the advan- 
iges of British plate. Another firm announced 
iat it was “‘the nearest resemblance to Sterling 
ilver of any metal hitherto discovered, and 
jarranted the power of resisting the severest 
‘vids,’ (a defect of Sheffield plate) and con- 
juded with a reference to “its most beautiful 
yyle and workmanship.” 

The shapes of British plate were stereo- 
yped, for most of the units from which a piece 
as assembled were stamped by the drop ham- 
ler: the German silver seldom split under this 
beration. A coffee-pot, for instance, required 
‘ven sets of stamping dies for shaping the units 
ir soldering to the body, itself turned up from 
eets of metal. 
| Twe types of silver mounts ornamented 
jritish plate. At first they were stamped from 
“aper-thin sheets of sterling silver applied in 
ich a way that the junction between plate and 
jiount was invisible. The back hollows were 
jade solid by filling with tin-lead alloy. The 
lige of the piece to be ornamented was first 
japed, and then drawn silver wire was hard 
yidered over the bare German-silver edges. 
he projecting part of the soldered silver, edge 
‘as then filed off. Burnishing made the join 
Jjapercept.ble, even to the finger-nail. 
| Mounts from the mid-1840s were made by 
‘ie electrotype method. Models of the mounts 
ere prepared in wax or plaster of Paris and 
jtturated with wax or tallow and rubbed over 
ith plumbago, an excellent conductor of 


ON 


[X-PINT COFFEE-POT WITH LAMP AND STAND OF THE 1840s. (Right) BRITISH PLATE WINE 
COOLER WITH APPLIED ORNAMENT IN STAMPED STERLING SILVER 


electricity. These were placed in an electric 
apparatus which deposited a thin film of 
compact, solid silver upon the mould. The 
resulting silver shell, filled at the back with 
tin-lead alloy, was soldered to the British silver. 
Such mounts may be recognised by being 
slightly lighter in tone than the sterling silver 
fused to the German silver. 

British plate was usually struck with 
devices designed to resemble so closely the hall- 
marks on silver plate that only the knowledge- 
able could distinguish between them. There is 
no evidence that such marks were applied to 
British plate by the makers: more probably they 
were struck by the merchants. Registration of 
makers’ marks on plated ware had been com- 
pulsory from 1772, but the practice appears to 
have been abandoned in 1836, the year of 
Merry’s patent. This 
was in direct contraven- 
tion of Statutes of 1772 
and 1819 which expli- 
citly laid down that it 
was illegal to stamp any 
marks on plated silver 
other than those regis- 
tered at the Sheffield 
assay office. The penal- 
ty was £100 for each 
offence. 

British plate ap- 
pears somehow to have 
overridden the law and 
it was struck with 


RAY OF HEAVILY SILVERED BRITISH PLATE ENGRAVED WITH A COAT-OF-ARMS. About 1840. 
OF FOUR CANDELABRA DECORATED WITH APPLIED SILVER MOUNTS 
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convenient devices, most of them 
being punch marks strangely re- 
sembling hall-marks in size, design 
and placement. The presence of 
what appeared to be a row of 
clearly struck hall-marks was cal- 
culated to convince an envious 
guest that here was sterling silver. 
Obviously silversmiths must have 
suffered from this deception and it 
seems strange that the law was not 
invoked. 


Among the many pseudo hall- 
marks brought to my notice on 
British plate, usually because its 
present-day owners believe it to be 
sterling silver and require the 
marks deciphered, the following 
example is typical, bearing a cun- 
ning resemblance to the London 
hall-mark: the leopard’s head 
crowned; the lion passant gard- 
ant; a letter; a maker’s mark; a 
head in profile. 

When this mark was analysed 
it was revealed that no part of it 
was incorporated in hall-marks 
during the British plate period. 
The leopard’s head on sterling 
silver lost its crown in 1822, when 
also the lion on silver changed to 
the position known as passant 
(looking straight ahead); the date letter bears 
no resemblance to any date letter found on 
London sterling silver; the maker’s mark cannot 
be associated with any mark registered at the 
Sheffield assay office; the head in profile in- 
tended to resemble the monarch’s head duty 
mark is in reverse. 

It will be noticed that candlesticks, tea-pots 
and other domestic ware copying Queen Anne 
and early Georgian designs in silver might pos- 
sess only four punch-marks with no head in 
profile. The monarch’s head duty mark on silver 
was first used in 1784, and this confirms that the 
deceit was deliberate, a retail practice making 
it possible for British plate to: be palmed off on 
the unwary as silver. The demand for British 
plate continued for a time even after Elkington’s 
invention of electroplating in 1840. 


(Right) ONE OF A SET 
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Flecker’s Hassan who made the 
Golden Journey to Samarkand, 
that they would go 

Always a little further: 1t may be 

Beyond that last blue mountain 

barved with snow, 

Across that angry or that glimmer- 

img sea. 

A keen gardener, especially as time 
begins to catch up on him, is generally 
less anxious to be a pilgrim, but pre- 
fers rather to remain at home and 
watch his own plants. But he rarely 
ceases to hanker after the plant that 
is, in a sense, “‘always a little further,”’ 
in that it is not fully hardy in his par- 
ticular district: it is a risk. Whether 
the district is one of the less mild lying 
vaguely to the north or north-east, or 
whether it is itself in the milder south 
or west, there will be that “always a 
little further’ where even more exotic 
plants would stand a fair chance of 
survival. Devon and Cornwall can look 
towards sea-girt Tresco in the Scillies, 
most of the semi-tropical plants 
of which may be unknown on the 
mainland: Midlanders can think of the 
coasts of Pembrokeshire, Anglesey and 
the Isle of Man; and east-coast Scots 
can envy Inverewe and other places on 
the west coast, as mild as Cornwall 
from the effects of the Gulf Stream. 

What are the chances of growing 
some of these alluring half-hardy 
shrubs in the variable conditions found 
over parts of Britain? Unfortunately 
the favoured mild districts are not to 
be exactly located by references to 
latitude or longitude, though some- 
what vaguely, in the minds of many, 
they are known to be coastal strips 
under the influence of the sea. 

Those attracted by less hardy plants for 
the open garden would do well to consult some 
of the weather maps in Weatherwise Gardening, 
by Smith and Searle. Among much interesting 
information can be noted the approximate 


A: may be recalled of the Pilgrims in 
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FOREIGN SHRUBS FOR OUR MILD AREAS 


By TOM EDRIDGE 


CEANOTHUS RIGIDUS, A BLUE-FLOWERED SHRUB 
THAT CAME ORIGINALLY FROM CALIFORNIA. Such half- 


hardy shrubs can be grown in sheltered places in many gardens 


frost-free periods for the various parts of the 
country, which have such a vital effect upon 
what can be grown in a district. The coastal strip 
may be only a mile or two deep, and on ground 
a few hundred feet higher five miles or less away 
inland garden conditions are frequently very 
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much tougher. Also can be seen in map 
form the dates at which the season 
may be expected in the various belts 
with the March 1 spring of Land’s End] 
reaching John o’ Groats on May 1) 
None of these half-hardy plants 
is completely safe in the open gardemi 
anywhere, not even in Tresco; the 
occasional winter like that of 1947] 
may come along and create havoc, Ii 
is then the milder regions, with thei 
more vulnerable plant material, tha: 
are often the worst sufferers. Neither 
must it be assumed that Cornwall} 
and such most favoured spots are in| 
variably better off than others. I re} 
member in 1955 visiting several Car 
nish gardens during late March and 
early April, and being bitterly dis 
appointed that almost every one I sa 
of the treasured pink Magnolia camp} 
belli had been blighted by sharp frosts 
Yet a week or so later in the greaij 
Rothschild garden at Exbury, nea 
Southampton Water, I saw the same 
species unharmed and in fine flower. 
Further, the best sites must be 
selected in a garden: a matter of a few 
yards one way or the other can meat} 
protection from, or exposure to, thos«| 
killing winds from east or north. The 
most tender shrubs will need thq 
protection of a warm wall even it) 
Cornwall; others grown in the oper 
ground near Penzance or Falmoutll 
might have to go against a wall ip 
Somerset and farther north; and so on! 
A majority of the shrubs and 
trees that are not weather-proof ar . 
evergreens. Such plants come fro | 
nearer the Equator, where they dé 
not need to divest themselves of leave} 
to be less vulnerable to cold; winter} 
even as we know it, hardly exists for them ii) 
their natural homes. Many native plants of th 
colder zones do not, like animals, put on a specia}, 
thick coat, but for their winter rest the plant) 
strip themselves of leaves—giving us the wonde’ 


YELLOW FLOWERS OF CASSIA CORYMBOSA, A SHRUB FROM THE SOUTH-EASTERN UNITED STATES. “It needs the warmes 
wall site available.” (Right) DESFONTAINEA SPINOSA, WHICH NEEDS A MOIST ENVIRONMENT 
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‘BUTILONS, WHICH COME FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 
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(Left) A. MEGA POTAMICUM, WHICH HAS LANTERN-LIKE FLOWERS; 


(right) A. VITIFOLIUM. ITS MAUVE FLOWERS BLOOM IN MAY AND JUNE 


hina and the Himalayan regions have 
ontributed a large proportion of good plants, 
jome of these, like rhododendrons and camellias, 
hough evergreen, are reasonably hardy (even 
{ spring frosts sometimes harm the flowers 
hemselves); far more, however, of the Chinese 
ontributions are deciduous and hardy. It is 
valifornia, South America and Australasia 
rom which have come many of the valued 
lalf-hardy shrubs and trees. They are valued 
lecause they often bring something in the 
yay of unusual colours, or give flowers at a 
leriod when they are most wanted—few shrubs 
ower in August, as compared with spring—or 
re in season over an exceptionally long period. 
i we want to enjoy plants that nature evolved 
or warmer conditions than ours, we must at 
east not take them for granted as we might a 
ough lilac or laburnum, but make things as 
asy as possible. A few feet of space close 
0 a sunny wall may approximate in climate to 
pen ground many miles to the south. 
| Among the plants that have un- 
jisual qualities are the various ceano- 
jhuses from California, especially the 
jivergreen spring kinds. The genus 
\Veanothus gives that rare shrub colour, 
)lue, in various shades. Among them 
\\we Ceanothus thyrsiflorus, C. dentatus 
ind C. vigidus, in decreasing order of 
ardiness. The first two make big 
lhtubs of the 10-foot class. Ceano- 
huses colour the hills of California 
vith their misty blues, as heather 
yurples some of our moorlands. In 
Britain tips of shoots may be browned 
by frosts, but they will stand consider- 
tble cold in a suitable site. 

Fremontia californica has ever- 
freen leaves suggestive of ivy; bran- 
thes of fremontia are tapping at the 
vindow as I write, though they are 
\ctually of F. mexicana, a better plant 
or the mildest districts, for it is re- 
yuted the less hardy. The thickly 
extured golden flowers some three 
nches across persist from April to 
November, especially if the large seed 
dods are removed. F’. mexicana grows 
juickly, flowers young and wants a 
varm site and poor soil; it is a most 
‘warding shrub, reaching 12 feet in 
t tew years. Cassia corymbosa from 
‘he south-eastern United States needs 
he warmest wall site available and 
years masses of buttercup flowers from 
fummer until bad weather clamps 
lown; even when cut it usually 
‘hoots again (flowering then rather 
ater), but I should not rate its ex- 
yectation of life highly except close 
‘0 the sea. 


CAN BE GROWN IN 


South America provides a large proportion 
of red shades among our trees and shrubs; these 
tend to prefer moist, half-shady non-alkaline 
conditions. Perhaps first should come the mag- 
nificent flame-scarlet fire bush of Chile, Emboth- 
rium coccineum; I grow the form longifolium, as 
being likely to reach only half the 30 feet or so 
of the wider-leaved type. Flowers appear in 
April and May, and are in curious clusters of 
long tubes that eventually form woody seed 
pods. The tree is much treasured in Cornwall, 
but perhaps can be seen nowhere better than 
in the fine garden of Furzey in the New Forest 
(which may be visited any day of the year). 
Tricuspideria lanceolata, with dark green foliage, 
forms its pendulous buds in the autumn, which 
means that they are at times in jeopardy from 
winter frosts, and so the dangling lantern 


flowers may be restricted. (It would seem that 
the exceptionally dry weather of 1959 may have 
been responsible for both the formation of buds 


ONE OF THE FEW SHRUBS FROM AUSTRALIA THAT 
THIS COUNTRY, GREVILLEA 


ROSMARINIFOLIA 


later than usual and the fewness of them, at 
least in my garden.) 

The red, gold and puce climber, Abutilon 
megapotamicum, with a possible six-month 
season, resembles in form of flower those 
abutilons of other colors commonly seen under 
glass. It certainly claims a place among the 
oddities, with flowers swinging lantern-like on 
threads of stalks; it likes a warm wall. 
A. vitifolium might scarcely be recognised 
as a relation, for it makes a shapely 10-foot 
tree in open ground, and when massed with 
the mauve hollyhock-like flowers in May 
and June it is a splendid sight. It is a 
quick grower and should be well staked at 
first; it is also adaptable for walls. The rather 
difficult, holly-like Desfontainea spinosa, when 
in the right moist environment, appears to 
be dripping globules of scarlet and gold wax in 
summer and autumn. Of the azaras from Chile, 
A. microphylla is a most graceful small tree, 
the foliage spreading in a fern-like 
manner somewhat similar to that 
of Cotoneaster horizontalis. The tiny 
golden flowers with a unique vanilla 
scent come early in the year, pro- 
vided frost has not nipped the bud 
clusters. 

We are quite used to astonishing 
variability in forms of flowers, from 
daisy to rose, from sweet pea to 
antirrhinum, but the few Australian 
plants prepared to tolerate our climate 
may startle at first sight by being so 
unlike flowers from other parts of the 
world. They may be judged as bizarre 
rather than beautiful, and the forms of 
them are better known under glass. 
Two possible Australians are outstand- 
ing—the small conifer-like grevilleas, 
carrying their odd flowers almost any 
month of the year, and the hardier of 
the bottle-brushes. Grevillea vosmarint- 
folia in deep rose and G. sulphurea in 
dull gold have curious but attractive 
petal-less flowers, and Callistemon 
vigidus appears to be able to stand our 
conditions as well as any of the showy 
bottle-brushes. This is a most interest- 
ing shrub to examine, for doubtless 
the exacting Australian environment 
has evolved these odd displays of 
scarlet stamens part of the way down 
the growing shoot, with wooden seeds 
of the previous year—and even the 
year before that—clinging on below. 
Boughs tend to arch over with their 
small, rigid lanceolate leaves, and a 
bush in July or August makes as sur- 
prising a sight as a budgerigar or 
parakeet would do in an English 
woodland. 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


BOUDOIR TABLES TO LAMBETH DELFT) 


1—BOUDOIR WRITING-TABLE (BONHEUR DU JOUR). Made about 1760-70. Width 26 ins. 580 gns. (Right) 2.—PARQUETR 
WRITING-TABLE IN MAHOGANY AND KINGWOOD. Width 25 ins. 1,600 gns. 


ture appear on the market more frequently 

than one would imagine possible. I illus- 
trated one last week; Figs. 1 and 2 show two 
others among many which were sold recently at 
Christie’s. The point about them is that they 
are small and choice and international currency. 
These went straight to Paris, I understand. 


Glin pieces of 18th-century French furni- 


By FRANK DAVIS 


The French antique dealers have been scouring 
England for little wfiting-tables of this quality 
for about two generations, and still the supply 
has not yet been exhausted. Fig. 1 is unusual 
for its breed, in so far as it has scarcely any 
ormolu mounts—merely the foliage toes and the 
very discreet knobs to the three small drawers 
below the tambour panel. Very slight cabriole 


3.—PLAQUE OF PONTYPOOL JAPANNED WARE. Made in 1765 to mark the 21st 
birthday of a squire. 204 ins. by 28 ins. £210 
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legs veneered with panels of kingwood with 
rosewood borders give an air of grace to the) 
design, which is found later, on this side atl 
the Channel, carried out in severe rectangles 
and very elegantly by such cabinet-makers 4 
Gillows of Lancaster. 
In short, this table is an attractive boudol 
piece, nicely contrived to hold sentimental 
memories. The top has a folding panel revealing] 
a sliding panel with a recess and two divisions,| 
with lifting tops at the sides. Simplify it a}. 
trifle, and you have a nice piece of Sheraton at 
which we stick out our chests and tell the worl 
how wonderful we were at cabinet work at the 
end of the 18th century. This, which is not) 
unreasonably attributed to the style, if not the} 
actual hand, of Guillaume Cordié, registered as| 
master cabinet-maker in 1766, presumably} Fi 
belongs to the transition period, when the typl| 
cal Louis XV curves were being exchanged for} ~ 
the rectangles in fashion during the following) 
reign. It went for 580 guineas. 
Fig. 2 shows a table of a more familiar 
and elaborate type, with frieze panels inlaid with 
trellis and rosette ornament on a mahogany 
ground, with cross-grained borders. It has 
ormolu foliage knees, toes and key-hole escut- 
cheon. There are long drawers in the frieze, @ 
leather panelled slide and divisions for ink and]|) 
sand vases. The trellis and rosette pattern is} 
not very unusual but very pretty, as are the|) 
slightly curved sides and front—in sum, a deli- 
cate but useful piece of nonsense, which changed 
hands for 1,600 guineas. Another writing-table})® 
in the same sale, even smaller—only 14# inches} 
wide—and inlaid at the top, front, sides and 
back and on the open shelf with marquetry Ot}} 
various woods in a pattern of flowers and) 
musical trophies, made nearly as much, | 
1,400 guineas. ; 
Pontypool japanned ware is not to every-}y) 
one’s taste, and can perhaps be described asi} 
falling a little short of the highest flights of} 
genius. It is, however, rare and_historicall 
interesting, and not unnaturally attracts 
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\2termined Welsh contingent to the auction- 
)yoms when it makes its rare appearances. One 
jich occasion occurred recently at Sotheby’s, 
ben a little collection of some 40 pieces, large 
jad small, divided into 15 lots, surprised me by 
‘-alising £900. The most interesting of these 
ieces was the formidable looking landscape of 
jig. 3, painted on a crimson ground, which made 
210. The date is about 1765, and the occasion 
vas the 21st birthday of a squire, who is 
“»en in the foreground walking with his sister 
a the lawn. It has gardeners, horses and groom, 
jeer in the park, avenue of trees, orchards laid 
ut on the hill—altogether a naive and endearing 
-bneoction by some local Douanier Rousseau, 
) be exact, by a certain Benjamin Baker, 

Pontypool japan was famous in its day. 
he factory was founded by Edward Allgood in 
(730; at his death in 1760 one of his sons carried 
nat Pontypool and the other two set up a place 
-t Usk. The Pontypool enterprise lasted until 
820; Usk kept going until 1860. The ware was 
jaade of small iron plates—occasionally pewter 
|-dipped in tin and then painted with what was 
jalled lacquer (it was not of course Far Eastern 
jacquer) ; several layers were smoothed by hand, 
jnd the result was then treated to low-tempera- 
jure firing. The result is something very nearly 
adestructible. The documentary plaque-of the 
_ lustration seems to be unique. Trays are fairly 
jommon, then perhaps come small boxes— 

Jobacco boxes and tea caddies—and, in this 
_ollection, chestnut urns and covers, and 
vardiniéres. Evidence of the esteem in which it 
vas held is provided by the gesture of the 
lorporation of Cardiff in 1757 in presenting the 
freedom of the City to William Pitt and Henry 
vegge, enclosed in “‘two Pontypool Boxes with 
he Arms of the Town neatly engraved thereon.” 

A wholly different sort of picture—a pair 
‘jf little flower pieces in Coalport porcelain, 
nainly roses, convolvulus, primulas and pansies 
- \=was sold for £140. Last week I illustrated a 
are and apparently unrecorded Lambeth delft 
vine bottle painted with a portrait of Charles IT; 
t changed owners at £320. Fig. 4 shows 
| Lambeth delft. dish made to commemorate 
tharles II and Katherine of Braganza. The date 
s 1669, with the initials CR and KR. The 
ylue dashes on the rim are usual, the border is 
put of the ordinary—zig-zag oak leaves and 
' \pples, in the official description. The leaves to 
me look nothing like oak leaves, and I suspect 
' ‘hat the painter had but a vague notion of what 
_)1e was aiming at: all he really wanted was a 
‘imple geometrical pattern. The two figures 
itand on a chequered tiled floor with a trellised 
‘ence on each side. It was a well known example 
of the royal souvenir type of Lambeth delft and 
was sold for £320. 

Another English delft portrait dish in the 
jame sale, painted in blue with a full-length 
igure in a full-bottomed wig, the initials P W 
dn either side of his head, went for £25. One 
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AMBETH DELFT DISH OF 1669. It commemorates Charles II and Katherine of Braganza. Diameter 
| 162 ins. £320. (Right) 5—SLIPWARE DISH BY RALPH SIMPSON. Diameter 16? ins. £280 


theory is that P W stands for Prince William of 
Orange, another for Prince William, only child 
of Princess Anne and George of Denmark. Of 
three Adam and Eve chargers—the Fall was a 
favourite subject with the Lambeth painters— 
one went for £23, the second for £12, the third 
for £19. 

Later on there was another royal portrait, 
this time a vigorous, some would say brutal, 
piece of slipware by that well known member of 
the pottery family of Burslem, Ralph Simpson 
(1651-1724)—-son of John and brother of John II 
(Fig. 5). The decoration is in the usual dark 
brown and brown slip on a cream ground, in 
what I call nursery gingerbread school style, 
and the technique is the simple one used in 
kitchens for writing names in sugar on birthday 
cakes. In view of the dates of Ralph Simpson, 
the G R may mean either George I or II, but 
there is an ingenious theory that it may refer to 
William (i.e. Gulielmus) III, but somehow I 
doubt whether these rustic potters would thus 
flirt with Latin. 

What no pundit has ever explained to my 
satisfaction is the reason for the potter’s name 
being so triumphantly sprawled across the lower 
part of the border. It is uncommonly difficult 
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to penetrate the minds of 
simple souls—whether pot- 
ters or their customers— 
living two and a half cen- 
turies ago, but I am rea- 
sonably sure that if I had 
been about at the time of 
George I’s accession and 
had wanted a souvenir of 
the event to hang up over 
my chimney-piece, I 
should have preferred 
Ralph Simpson to have 
been a trifle less self-asser- 
tive; just as to-day I should 
not want Picasso to sprawl 
his signature over one of 
his drawings. 

Of these elaborate 
pieces many have survived, 
though they are likely to 
appear in the auction-rooms 
with less and less frequency, 
and many are inscribed in 
this manner. Probably the 
best known name is that of 
Thomas Toft; in addition 
to Ralph Simpson, there 
are William and John, 
Joseph Glass and Richard 
Meir, or Mare, and Thomas 
Toft’s brother, Ralph. Initials or names of owners 
are fairly common, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that such pieces were made to celebrate a partic- 
ular family event. The Victoria and Albert Mus- 
eum houses a posset pot with a very modest 
inscription, which says that it was made by 
Thomas Dakin for Mary Sculltharp in 1710; then 
come the words “her friend AB” which 
presumably means that a blushing A B ordered 
the piece for the girl but was too shy to have 
his name written in full. 

I remain puzzled by these monstrous great 
names and I shall be grateful for enlightenment. 
Is it possible that Toft and Simpson made these 
great dishes merely as advertisements of their 
skill and gave them away to chosen recipients, 
their main business being a thousand and one 
useful and less elaborate wares? 

At first sight Fig. 6 appears to be a photo- 
graph of a tapestry; it is in fact a photograph of 
a painting of a famous tapestry by de Troy, 
painted about 1865 by no less a person than 
Cézanne, then 26 years of age and busily en- 
gaged in copying old masters in the Louvre and 
so painfully acquiring the skill that was to bear 
such marvellous fruit. It was in one of Knight, 
Frank and Rutley’s sales and realised £1,000. 


6.—PAINTING BY CEZANNE OF A TAPESTRY BY DE TROY. It was copied by Cézanne 
at the age of 26. 22 ins. by 29 ins. £1,000 
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GROWING WHEAT REED FOR 


Written and Illustrated by GEORGE JARRETT a 


THE REED COMBER AT WORK. Wheat reed is coming out of the machine and down the elevator to the reed rack, and the tiers are | 


UST before an article by Maurice Elson ap- 
peared in Country Lire (October 15, 1959) 
on the shortage of material for thatched 
roofs, we were combing out ten acres of specially 
grown wheat in North Devon destined to pro- 
vide good-quality reed for house thatching. One 
must emphasise the “specially grown’’ aspect 
of this use of wheat straw. On a medium-sized 
farm we cannot compete with the large-scale 
grain growers, whose big acreages enable them 
to cut their production costs. But we can com- 
pete with them in this matter of providing reed 
for thatching. For this purpose we still cut our 
wheat with the binder, rick it and in due course 
comb it out for reed. Likewise we still grow the 
old varieties of wheat, with their longer straw 
but lower yields of grain, and eschew the use 
of nitrogenous top dressings in the spring. 

The more one studies this reed business 
the more one realises how necessary it is to 
regard the grain as of secondary importance 


— 


FEEDING THE 
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making their bundles, or nitches 


and to concentrate on the quality of the straw. 
If grain must be the principal product, then it 
is best to forget the reed and select modern 
varieties. My local thatcher works very closely 
with me and it is due to his knowledge and 
advice that I have been able to avoid some of 
the more obvious pitfalls—usually brought 
about by the desire for a heavy yield of grain, 
and by letting the reed look after itself as a 
valuable by-product. 

Those who buy reed that is not of top quality 
will later be wishing that they had used some 
other form of material for a roof. Reed from 
the wrong varieties, or from wheat not properly 
grown for the purpose, will have but a fraction 
of the life of good-quality reed. What, then, 
are the points to look for? Wheat for reed must 
have a long growing period, and therefore must 
be autumn sown; spring wheat is quite unsuit- 
able and should be avoided. It can be used for 
ricks, which involve short-term thatching only, 
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in comparison with the 20 or 30 years’ ‘life 
expected of reed used on the roof of a house, 


Our favourite variety is Squarehead Master } 
with its fairly long hollow stemmed straw 


(average 60 ins.) and red grain and red chaff. 
The latter gives a field of Squarehead that 
typical golden harvest colour that used to 
characterise the pre-war corn fields. 


To-day | ° 


most of our wheats have a white chaff. Victor t ‘ 


is another of the older varieties still grown for 


reed, but its tillering habit tends to produce | 


a growth of straw slightly bent near the ground 


before it commences straight growth. To pro- | 
duce the straightest reed from this variety it | 
is advisable to set the binder knife sufficiently |” 
high to miss the bent growth. Apart from this | 


slight disadvantage, and subject to its being | 


properly grown, Victor is a good variety for 
reed. 

If possible I like to double-drill the seed at 
the rate of about three bushels an acre, drilling 


COMBER. The twine on a sheaf of wheat from the rick is hells cut hetare the sheaf is fed into the comber. (Right) THE | 
MOUTH OF THE COMBER DRUM, INTO WHICH THE WHEAT IS FED 


IE REED AFTER COMBING. A close-up 


lf each way, which gives each individual plant 
at. much more room in which to develop. 
jen we come to the fertilising of the crop. My 
jatcher likes a crop grown after a ploughed- 
/ywn ley, there being something in the ploughed- 
/ywn humus that seems to add to the quality 
the reed. Apart from that, nitrogen is the 
atcher’s pet aversion, and we must. be very 
|reful about what nitrogen is applied. We 
ke to give the seed-bed a good dressing of 
jout half a ton an acre of basic slag, so pro- 
ding a good phosphate base; after a ley this 
lay be omitted. In addition we aim at apply- 
g a dressing of a compound fertiliser down the 
out of the combine drill at the rate of about 
cwt. to the acre, or 14 cwt. to the acre each 

lay when double Grilled. The autumn com- 
bund will not contain more than about 5 to 6 
pr cent. of nitrogen—just enough to give the 
op a good start. After that, no more nitrogen, 
) succumbing to the temptation to top dress 
| the spring with the idea of a heavier yield of 
jain and straw. Moreover on our North Devon 
nd, which is not the ideal land for wheat in 
»mparison with the heavy soils on which the 
‘op does so well, we must not take the crop 
Jo often in a rotation. 

In the summer comes the next point of 
ttention. As far as possible we aim to cut 
jie wheat before it is dead ripe, allowing it to 

pen in the stook, for the sake of the reed 

uality again. The weather may not always 
llow us to do exactly as we wish, but that is the 
im. 


So into the crop with the binder, at the 
j|ime time getting some satisfaction out of the 
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of the rack. (Right) 


as greeps are collected into nitches 


thought that we are confusing those economists 
who maintain that the combine is the only 
economic method of handling corn. To my 
mind no firm has yet produced a better type of 
drier than the natural method of grain maturing 
in the rick. But when it is a matter of pro- 
ducing reed there is no room for debate, as it is 
only the binder that can handle such a crop. 
So while the downland farmers can provide the 
impressive harvest scenes, showing five, six or 
more combine harvesters at work in one field, 
it is left to us reed producers to provide the old 
type of harvest scene with the binder and its 
orderly rows of stooks. 

Into the rick goes the crop. Much as one 
would sometimes like to comb straight from the 
field to avoid double handling, it is seldom 
possible to get the extra labour required when 
everyone else is also busy harvesting. Our 
combing operation demands a team of 12 to 14 
men, according to individual conditions, but we 
usually like to have six or more men tying the 
reed. 

In Maurice Elson’s article a photograph 
showed a reed comber fitted with an automatic 
tier. We tie all our reed by hand, with a double 
tie of wire and twine, and the skilled method of 
tying produces a bundle, or nitch as the proper 
term is, that travels well. The accompanying 
photographs show how the nitch is laid out and 
eventually bumped on a wooden base to drive 
the layers of reed into a tight mass. 

The tiers take it in turns to collect their 
reed from the comber as it is delivered, and 
when they have gathered sufficient for a nitch 
—weighing approximately 30 lb. for new reed in 
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A TIER COLLECTING A GREEP OF REED. The bundles known 


the autumn and 28 lb. in the spring to allow for 
shrinkage—they make the first tie with a thin 
wire followed by a secondary tie with twine. If 
there is sufficient labour at the time of combing, 
the nitches can be trimmed with a hook to 
remove loose ends, but usually this has to be 
postponed and may not be done until the actual 
thatching. 

The wheat is combed by a special attach- 
ment on top of the threshing machine, which 
strips the loose flag from the inner part of the 
straw that is the actual reed. Spiked revolving 
drums perform this work and at the same time 
thresh the grain from the ears without damaging 
the straw. In combing, however, a small pro- 
portion of the actual grain is cracked, and this 
characterises a sample of wheat that has been 
combed and not threshed. The loose straw 
comes out as what is known as combing straw, 
and is either baled or trussed. - In these days of 
balers bales are the usual form. The reed itself 
comes down over the machine on a special 
conveyor to await the tiers. 

Again subject to labour being available, 
the reed may be removed from the combing 
site as it is made, or it may have to wait until 
the main job is finished and labour and trans- 
port are released to get it away to safe storage. 
Usually a few nitches are collected straight 
from the comber for the urgent job of repairing 
a thatch somewhere, but as most of my reed 
goes to the same thatcher, who takes it through- 
out the year as and when required, very little is 
moved as combing takes place. This year a 
large proportion of my reed will be used to 
re-thatch my own farm-house, and what is not 


Se UrING, OR DRIFTING, A FINISHED NITCH OF REED. The nitch is bumped on a wooden base to drive the layers of reed into a 
tight mass. (Right) THE NITCH TIGHTLY PACKED, WITH EVEN ENDS 
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required for that purpose will go 
to the same thatcher to pay for his 
labour. 

In other parts of the country 
they use reed grown from modern 
varieties, such as the solid-walled 
Cappelle, which a good Devon that- 
cher would not think of using. Per- 
haps in some of the drier parts of 
the country some of the inferior 
reed may last a little longer than it 
would under the damper West Coun- 
try conditions. But here is the point 
about reed. Any reed, in the hands 
of a good thatcher, will produce a 
nice-looking thatched roof—for a 
time. The real standard of judging a 
reed is how many years it will serve 
as a good roof. A well-thatched roof 
from first-class Devon reed will last 
something like 25 to 30 years. Ifa 
spring wheat, or a modern variety 
bred for high grain yields is used, 
and subjected to the application of 
too much nitrogen, then the life of 
the thatch can come down to as 
little as ten years, depending on 
the climate. 

What are the economics from the grower’s 
angle? When we grow wheat specially for reed 

- we cannot expect the high grain yields that can 
be obtained from other varieties and 40 to 45 
bushels an acre is about as much as we can 
reckon on. Individual fields can go higher. 
What about the yield of reed? Here 75 to 80 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


O most fishermen a farm-yard pond, 
30 yards long by 20 wide, over-hung by 


brambles and choked with weed, would 
have little attraction. The old bicycle wheel 
that lies upon the concrete, or the spars and old 
iron that protrude from its surface, are enough 
to cause one to assume that the pond is but a 
watery refuse dump, the last resting place of the 
lesser junk that accumulates on a farm. Such a 
rapid diagnosis, however, would be not only an 
insult to this small rectangle, but a most unwise 
one; for to the boys of the neighbourhood it is 
of the greatest significance. 

Close inspection of its make-up soon shows 
that here is a miniature lake, full of fauna and 
flora (even if the latter is not of the best) and, 
more important, full of fish that, because of 
their small but sturdy stature, take some time 
to identify. They are in fact bream; pigmies 
perhaps, but for the embryo angler, with his 
rude tackle, prizes worth the catching and, 
because the fishermen themselves are so small, 
big enough in proportion and of dimensions 
suitable for their habitat. 

This pond is kept full of water by an inlet 
in its centre, where the rain-water off the farm 
buildings and off the sloping fields above drains 
to form a central deep of nearly five feet. This 
area is covered with weed and forms the hide- 
out of the bream population, which migrates in 
small numbers to the shallows to feed or bask 
in the sun. On a hot day they le close to the 
surface, in twos and threes among the jetsam 
and the dark green weed. To the imaginative 
the whole set-up is soon transformed into a 
fishery that, because everything is scaled 
down, can to little boys have the importance of 
Blagdon, Chew or Loch Leven, even if no mem- 
ber of the salmonide family haunts it and no 
landing net is necessary for the ultimate extrac- 
tion of its inmates. 


Small-boy Fishermen 


I first became interested in the pond when 
my horse, old devil that he is, leapt off the bank 
as soon as I was mounted and plunged into the 
middle of it. Our immediate immersion and 
subsequent exodus, still in unison, made it clear 
that the water was much deeper than it seemed, 
while the myriads of fish that joined us in our 
scramble ashore provided ample evidence of 
their existence. When a few days later I en- 
countered two lads sitting in splendid contem- 
plation of two quill floats, the importance of 
our pond became apparent. They both lived in 
the village and both, from the expert manner 
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FINISHED NITCHES OF REED. Each nitch has two. ties, one of 


wire and one of twine 


nitches an acre should be about a fair average, 
which is somewhere in the region of a ton of 
reed an acre. The reed has been selling at 
around 6s. 6d. to 7s. a nitch; this can vary from 
year to year, but makes a return of about 
£26 to £28 a ton or an acre. This can bring a 
total return from wheat of about £50 to £56 
an acre gross. Transport can add considerably 


By ROY BEDDINGTON 


with which they went about their business, 
might well have been match-fishermen of the 
National Federation, even if their gut was fine 
string and their rods lengths of hazel; they were 
true brothers of the angle and no doubt Walton, 
whose last resting-place is but 20 miles away, 
would have accepted them with approval. A 
week later there were two different lads at the 
pond, as keen as the others but from an adjacent 
hamlet. 

“What are you doing here?’ I enquired 
with the authority of Old Velveteens himself. 

“Fishin’,’’ they replied.” ‘“‘Fishin’.’’ 

At first there was temptation to act as 
bailiff on behalf of the more local enthusiasts; 
but, happily, realisation that the pond and its 
precious contents were begetting a generation of 
the gentle art at once changed my manner. 

“Good,” I said; and together we discussed 
the finer points of our sport. 


A Terrible Shindy 


At the end: of the month, however, there 
was need for another approach when, on a Sun- 
day afternoon, a terrible shindy interrupted the 
peace to which we are accustomed. Yells and 
furious splashing, oaths and unseemly expres- 
sions came from the direction of the yard. 

Around the pond were almost a dozen 
cycles and in the pond and about its banks 
a crowd of small boys, hurling everything 
they could lay hands on into it and with butter- 
fly nets and other contraptions extracting the 
frightened bream and pulling out the weed. 

This time, the self-appointed water-bailiff 
was not slow to act. 

“T give you three minutes to clear out,” 
I shouted, glancing with great purpose at my 
watch. ‘Whoever is still here then will go with 
me to the policeman.”’ 

Some hurried away. Some pulled on their 
jeans with alacrity. All, except one, obeyed. 
But this one, truculent and defiant, remained up 
to his knees in the water, scooping out more and 
more of the beached fish and transferring them 
to the jam jars already nearly full of our bream; 
for now as never before the pond was ours, that 
of our local boys, not mine. There was no River 
Board superintendent to preserve it, no one 
but myself to act. I began to count. 

The sullen fellow, about 13 and the obvious 
leader of the gang, took no notice, while his fol- 
lowers returned one by one to form a group 
around me. I went on counting the seconds. 
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-and we like to feel that a thatcher with a pridein 


to handle. 

When a roof is to be that 
it involves certain technical devi 
tions from standard roofing p 
tice, compared with the use of til 
and these should be studied. Thi 
is no doubt, however, that a nic 
thatched inn, cottage or house 
always command extra attenti 
There is: still something about 
thatched roof that appeals, and the 
pleasure from such a roof can wellr 
pay alittle extra trouble and expense 

Those of us who are trying t 
produce a quality reed are ind 
trying to cater for a quality m ar | 
ket. Unlike a manufacturer, 
cannot turn our entire acreages over — 
to wheat for reed, as the same thi 
will soon kill itself by over-cropping. | 
We have to be satisfied with a lime 
ted acreage every year, which we can 
comb out for reed, and our gross 
returns have to be justified by an } 
increased return from the reed to 4 
compensate for the lower yields of 
grain. But itis nice to produce something SMe i 
his work thinks our reed worthy of his own repu- 
tation as a thatcher. As he tells us: “If I usea | 
poor reed it is my reputation that will suffer, | 
not the grower’s.”” How can one tell good reed? \ 
It is indicated by toughness; when twisted + 
will make a rope without fraying. 


The gang listened, waiting for a word from their | 
leader to duck me in the pond. Then I had an idea, 
“Where are you from?’’ I asked. 

The youngest and least repulsive gave me ! 
the name of a near-by town, to the annoyance of } 
his colleagues and a fierce glance from their 
leader. 

“Right,” I said. ‘I never forget a face. It | 
ever I see one of you here again I shall at once } 
take you to the policeman, as I will now, unless } 
you are gone in half a minute.’ 

There was whispering among the circle | 
then first the less sure of themselves, and after 
them the others, jumped on their cycles and | 
left, except the lad in the pond and his hench- 
man, a frightened boy who was too afraid to leave. 
“You come along with me,”’ I re a 
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the fearful one. ‘We'll see what the law 
to say.” ‘ 

At once his courage failed. / = 

“All right, guvnor,’’ he whimpered. “Tl 
go. Come on, Alf!” 

He took one look at his friend, leapt on his | : 
cycle and pedalled after the others, leva | 
behind a gym shoe and the jars of fish. 

“Come back,” I called. ‘“You’ve left a shoe!” 

He came and, as he returned, the sullen 
waded ashore. } 

“Now,” I went on, “‘tip all those fish bagi } 
And you,” I turned to the other, “‘begin pullin 
out all those pieces of wood and iron.” 

To my astonishment he complied and whe 
the fish had all been returned, and the w 
cleared, I-let them leave. 

“TI never forget a face,” I repeated as 
two of them on one cycle moved off up the la 


The Pond Cleared 


So far they have not returned, but 
.news of the rout has spread with approv: 
among our regulars, who now take the grea 
pride in their fishing ground and, helped 
their self-appointed ‘keeper, have removed 
the refuse from the pond, so that conditions 
more acceptable to the bream and more pleas 
for themselves. Now they fish with gre 
pleasure, returning what they catch 
harmed, pitting their skill against the brea 
and growing up to be those ardent fis 
men upon whom the future of the sport so much 
depends. 

Here indeed is a multum in parvo, a 
preserve’ that to them is so much bigger than 
it seems to the grown-ups and that for them 
contains all the “uncertainties and attractions 
that make an angler. 


OTORING NOTES 


NCE again the months of preparation for 
) the Monte Carlo Rally and the arduous 
three days and nights of the Rally itself, 
owed by the winner- finding special mountain 
t and the excuses and recriminations when 
| awards were announced, are over for a year. 
‘jrcedes swept the board by taking the first 
tee places. 
| In earlier years the Rally was very much 
amateur affair, and most entrants competed 
‘| the sheer fun of pitting themselves and their 
‘) from reliable or comfortable open cars 
‘inst the worst possible conditions to be met 
‘Europe. Nowadays the Rally is probably over- 
‘sanised and over-commercial. Thou gh almost 
- drivers still compete because they want to, 
i? driver as such is subservient to the team 
imager, whose factory has entrusted a car to 
_/n, and both are subservient to the factory’s 
“mand for success and publicity. In what 
imy call the good old days most competitors 
jyed the Rally in a rather carefree spirit, but in 
/3 present-day Rally drivers of a factory car 
ll be forced to carry out a serious recon- 
jissance well in advance, and the most 
‘portant member of the crew in 1960 tends to 
| the very serious-minded man—or woman— 
\th the responsibility of acting as navigator, 
mekeeper and accountant. The man of 
“lentist type has taken over from the merely 
jpert driver. Not all expert drivers take 
jadly to accepting the position of chauffeur. 
| The pattern of this year’s event—the 29th 
followed the style laid down previously. On 
jonday of last week the 346 competitors 
arted off from the nine  controls—at 
thens, Frankfurt, Glasgow, the Hague, Lisbon, 
slo, Paris, Rome and Warsaw—faced with the 
isk of covering their respective routes through 
ree days and nights. It is not a straight- 
irward drive to Monte Carlo, as the routes 
/viate to equalise the mileages as far as possible. 
le first stage ends at Chambéry, where the 
cond stage—the regularity test—commences. 
jue section Chambéry-Monte Carlo is divided 
to a number of stages by time controls, and 
ither their location nor the speed to be 
reraged between them is made known to 
\mapetitors until their arrival at the Chambéry 
_lmtrol. In addition there are secret checks on 
‘is section to discourage drivers from exceeding 
le maximum permissible average speed in an 
fort to build up a credit balance of time. 
' On arrival at Monaco competitors are 
lowed a day’s rest before the 90 highest placed 
'e faced with two consecutive laps of the 179- 
ile test round a mountain circuit behind the 
tincipality. The marking for the special test 
| extremely severe. Competitors are faced with 
malisation at the rate of 1 mark for every 
cond variation between their time and the 
tt average, and an additional one mark for 
rery second variation between their times on 
jie first and second laps of the circuit. 
Enthusiasts for the Rally, but not, perhaps, 
_|cluding all competitors, welcomed the severe 
_jeather just before the Rally, in the hope that 
‘)nditions might be so bad that the ultimate 
‘|inner might be found on the road section to 
onte Carlo without any need to employ the 
» ritating complications of navigation and time- 
eeping implicit in the mountain-circuit test. 
he easing of the weather shattered such hopes, 
ad, although bad weather was encountered 
ere and there on the nine routes, most com- 
etitors and their managers realised that final 
iccess depended on getting into the best 90 
ad hoped that the time spent on reconnais- 
~jmce had not been wasted. 
| All but the truly amateur drivers carry 
ut test runs in advance of the event, but 
je seriousness of their approach — perhaps 
joroughness is a better word—varies consider- 
bly. It is said, for example, that the German 
Tercedes-Benz team spent over a month carry- 
yg out training on the mountain circuit. 
‘he model used was the latest 220SE, which can 
e described as of over medium size. 
The reasons for the failure of British cars 
1 the Rally is no doubt being discussed already 
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among drivers and factory representatives, and 
it is possible that one of the reasons advanced 
will be that division of effort reduces the possi- 
bility of success.. Over the years British firms 
have tended to divide their total entry over 
various starting points, to prevent the elimina- 
tion of their whole entry through exceptional 
conditions; in the case of some firms more than 
one model is used, perhaps in the hope that at 
least a class win can be obtained and some 
dividend—however slight—obtained in return 
for all the effort. Mercedes:Benz, on the other 
hand, appear to have concentrated their total 
effort, all the cars being the same model and all 
starting from Warsaw. This arrangement had the 
benefit that a large proportion of the total 
mileage from the Polish capital to Monaco was 


FIRST IN THE MONTE CARLO RALLY, A MERCEDES-BENZ DRIVEN 
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sERMANS’ CLEAN SWEEP IN THE RALLY 


to be admitted that the winners did not need 
to resort to such methods. 

As has so often happened in previous years, 
the Rally was marred to some extent by the 
varying methods of officials. At one control at 
least the officials in charge interpreted a regula- 
tion in a certain manner, whereas at the very 
next control it was employed ina completely 
different manner. It is this variance in the 
interpretation of the regulations and other 
oddities in the organisation that cause the pro- 
tests and arguments after the Rally each year, 
and certainly reduce its value from the sporting 
point of view. Because of errors in calculating 
the results certain drivers were left out of the 
final 90 for the mountain test and then told at 
the last minute that they were eligible for it; 
not all of them had spent the intervening period 
in preparation for the test. Some, in fact, had 


BY 


WALTER SCHOCK AND ROLF MOLL, DURING THE MOUNTAIN DRIVING TEST. 


Mercedes-Benz also took the second, third and fifth places. 


done in the Mercedes-Benz’s country of origin, 
with definite advantages from the point of view 
of service at controls. 

As always in the Rally, some of the stories of 
misfortune are almost more interesting than the 
success stories. The racing driver Graham Hill, 
who has just recently signed to drive the latest 
B.R.M. during 1960, was the central figure in 
a story that demonstrated once again that, 
while the cars and the Rally have changed 
appreciably since the early days, the spirit 
remains the same. Through electrical troubles 
he lost his lights and windscreen wipers before 
the last night of the Rally, but by sitting right 
behind another competitor’s tail light he com- 
pleted the entire regularity section from Cham- 
béry to Monaco. Another demonstration of the 
right spirit was provided by Alex Pitts, who 
drove all but 20 minutes of the Rally himself. 

First his car suffered from clutch slip, and 
such emergency remedies as fire extinguisher 
fluid and powdered resin were used to keep the 
car going, as well as some of the medicines from 
the car’s first-aid box. He was then hit by a 
large lorry emerging from a side street, which 
had the effect of literally making his car nar- 
rower and higher than standard, although 
mechanically it was still capable of progress. 
Nothing daunted, he carried on to Monte Carlo, 
and so effective had been his battle against 
adversity that he qualified as one of the top 90 
for the mountain circuit. On this test he was 
forced to use every spare second to act as a 
mechanic in an effort to keep the car going, 
which he did. Wonderful as was his spirit, it has 


Fourth place went to a Sunbeam 


relaxed thoroughly in the belief that for them 
the effort was over. 

The final results show British cars in 4th 
and 6th places, the two makes in question being 
Sunbeam and Ford. In addition the Coupe des 
Dames, won last year by the Misses Pat Moss 
and Ann Wisdom on an Austin A40, went again 
to the same combination. The luck in the Rally 
is shown by the fact that at the start of the final 
mountain test they were lying last and almost 
without hope of success among the lady drivers, 
but errors by others allowed them to recover. 

While one cannot avoid regret that the 
British teams, who have tried so hard and so 
long for total success, should have been dis- 
appointed, every credit is due to Mercedes-Benz 
for their thorough and complete preparation. 
According to my memory, it is only the second 
occasion-—and the other was some years ago— 
on which the German firm has competed in the 
Rally. As I wrote last year, I feel that the 
Rally is too much of a gamble, as it depends 
entirely on the weather whether it can be won 
and lost on the road section. This year once 
again the winner had to be decided on the two 
circuits of the mountain test; in other words on 
what amounted to a motor race. 

The final results are: 1, Schock/Moll, 
Mercedes-Benz, 110 penalty points; 2, Bohringer/ 
Socher, Mercedes-Benz, 298; 3, Ott/Mahle, 
Mercedes-Benz, 650; 4, Harper/Baxter, Sun- 
beam Rapier, 749; 5, Tak/Swaab, Mercedes- 
Benz, 754; 6, Sutcliffe/Crabtree, Ford Zephyr, 
815. Team prize, Mercedes-Benz. Ladies’ Cup, 
Moss/Wisdom, Austin A40. 
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1.—LOOKING DOWN FROM PICTON CASTLE TO THE UPPER WATER OF MILFORD HAVEN 


PICTON CASTLE, PEMBROKESHIRE—III 


THE HOME OF THE HON. R. H. AND LADY MARION PHILIPPS <= 


By MARK GIROUARD 


In about 1800 Picton Castle, already largely redecorated inside by Sir John Philipps in the mid-18th century, was enlarged by 
the addition of a large castellated wing. Further additions and alterations were made about 1830-40, in the poo Noone style. 


whose remodelling of the interior of Picton 
was described in Country Lire of January 
14, inherited a position of wealth and conse- 
quence. The family’s estates in Pembrokeshire 
and Carmarthenshire had been augmented by the 


Ss JOHN PHILIPPS, the 6th baronet, 


purchase, at the end of the 17th century, of the 
property of Kilgetty, north of Tenby in Pem- 
brokeshire; the house there became the residence 
of the eldest son of the family, and the rich coal 
deposits on the estate, intelligently exploited, 
provided a steadily increasing income. The 


2.—THE NEW WING, ADDED BY LORD MILFORD ABOUT 1800 


South Wales herring fisheries were another Local] 
industry in which the Philipps family interested} 
themselves. In 1758 Sir John extended his! 
property interests to England and bought aj 
house and small estate at Norbiton Place, near} 
Kingston, Surrey, from Sir William Maynard.| 
A country house near London wi was 
useful to him, for like his father 
before him he was an active} 
Member of Parliament, represent 
ing Carmarthen from 1741 to 1747, 
Petersfield from 1754 to 1761 and 
Pembrokeshire from 1761 to 1764; 
he was Lord of Trade and Planta- 
tions in 1744-5 and was made 4 
Privy Councillor in 1763. He sup: 
ported the charity-school move- 
ment, in which his father had 
played so important a part; but 
religion did not have the ove 
importance in his life that it had 
held in his father’s. | 
His personal account-book 
for 1757-63 survives among the 
Philipps papers and gives am 
interesting picture of the life of a 
substantial country gentleman 0} 
the age. He spent his time be 
tween London’ (where he either 
lived in lodgings or took a house); 
Norbiton Place and Picton. The 
annual migration to and from 
Picton was a great event, involving 
himself, his family and aroune 
eight servants, travelling in 
coach and a post-chaise with sever; 
coach horses and six saddle-horses’ 
The journey took them, in June) 
1758, nine days and cost £38 14s 
3d.; most of this went in paying 
bills at inns on the way, but a gooc 
deal was spent on tips, including 


Nios i COUNTRY 


| 4s. as “Allowance to Servants 
¢ drink on ye road.” 
| We tind him, when in London, 
ing to operas, plays and con- 
irts, buying bulbs, visiting Rane- 
‘zh, taking Smollett’s History of 
gland by numbers as it came 
t and frequenting the coffee- 
uses. He was a busy diner-out, 
|, occupation that was by no 
joss cheap in the 18th century, 
t the servants had to be tipped 
|) accordance with the importance 
| their employer. Lord Shaftes- 
jiry and Lord Temple, for in- 
ance, were rated 7s. 6d., Alderman 
2»ckford 5s. 6d., Lord Denbigh 
comparatively poor Welsh peer) 
| 6d., and a Mrs. Greenly only 
. 6d. On November 3, 1761, the 
ty that he took his seat as Mem- 
‘x for Pembrokeshire, “i hope- 
\lly. invested 10s. 6d. “Sub- 
niption John Hippesly’s A salysis 
ye Powers of an orator.”’ Shortly 
terwards we find him going to 
orbiton with “Captain Parr and 
leut. Rees, taking with me a 
lack Boy from Senegal given me 
|; Captain Parr, also a Paraquet, 
jid foreign duck.”” The black boy 
appears on December 6, when 
Dr. Philipps christened my black 
Py Caesar; gave Eliz. Cooper, 


oe 


leaves dina SSS ———— . 


bo. Davies, and Thomas Lewis 
s Gossips [i.e. godparents] 7s. 6d. 
jnd on January 30 of the next 
yar comes “my wife’s bill for Skating, 
)aesar’ s clothes, Christmas Boxes, etc., £17 17s. 
iid.” 

The great social event of the year in Pem- 
‘okeshire was the meeting of the Society of 
xa-Serjeants, of which Sir John was a member 
ace youth and President from 1752 until his 
sath. This Society, long since forgotten, was 
| some note in its day in south-west Wales: it 
as limited to twenty-five members, all coming 
om local county families; the badge was a 
olphin on a silver star (one would like to know 

any of these survive); and the Society was 
ipposed to have Jacobite sympathies. This 
ir John roundly denied when he stood, unsuc- 
'ssfully, for the City of Bristol in 1754: “The 
itent,”’ he said, ‘‘of our annual meeting (which 
always at some seaport town, whence we are 
julled sea-serjeants) is to spend a week together 


4.—A VIEW OF THE STABLES, ANOTHER WORK IN THE NEO-NORMAN STYLE 
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The 


neo-Norman doorway replaced an 


18th-century porch in about 1830-40 


in innocent mirth and recreation, as other 
gentlemen in England do at a horse-race, and 
for no disloyal purpose whatsoever that I know 
of, and I defy any person to charge us with 
anything of that nature.”’ 

But Sir John was at this period of his life 
widely held to have leanings towards the Stuarts. 
Horace Walpole, who was his cousin, describes 
him in one of his letters as a “‘notorious Jaco- 
bite,’’ and it was no doubt owing to this reputa- 
tion that he lost his position as Lord of Trade 
and Plantations in 1745 and his seat in Parlia- 
ment in 1747. It was during the seven years in 
the political wilderness that followed that 
(spending, presumably, more time in Wales than 
before) he remodelled Picton. A large number 
of Jacobite drinking-songs survive in manuscript 
among the Picton papers, and these certainly 
support his reputation; but perhaps they also 


give the measure of his Jacobitism (and that of 
the other Sea-Serjeants), which one suspects 
was of an after-dinner rather than a practical 
variety. Certainly South Wales was as quiet as 
any part of Britain during the ’45 Rebellion. 
For the Society’s week of festivity a Lady 
Patroness (unmarried) was elected, and the 
gaieties culminated with a ball given in some 
place such as the Long Room at Haverfordwest. 
But between this and a few other pinnacles of 
social gaiety Pembrokeshire relapsed into pro- 
vincial somnolence. A typical Picton evening 
is described in an endearing little poem written 
by Sir John’s eldest daughter, Moll, in 1754, and 
published in the anonymous Haverfordwest and 
its Story (1882): 
The party consisted of no more than five, 
And a last’ner would scarcely have thought 
them alive 
Such undisturbed silence theve 
reigned, so profound, 
That no mortal creature could 
hear the least sound. 
Sir John was 
carefully turning o’ev many a 
page 
While sleep did her Ladyship 
kindly engage. 
As for the daughters, 
nov handsome nor gay 
But all honest good kind of girls 
in their way . 
Miss Betty was dextrously 
making avuff... 
and 
Miss Kitty was busily altering 
a ruffle. 
While silently thus our time 
steals away, 


We've envied by none, and 
despised by the gay. 
But my comfort is this, We 


may make good wives 
For men say that flirts ave the 
plague of their lives. 
But alas for Miss Philipps’s hopes: 
all three of them died old maids. 
Sir John Philipps’s redecorat- 
ing of the living-rooms at Picton 
was described in the previous 
article (it is regretted that in 
Fig. 7 of that article the boudoir 
was incorrectly described as the 
drawing-room); but his activities 
extended over the greater part of 
the castle. Upstairs, over the nar- 
row entrance hall, he re-furnished 
the chapel, for which a certain 
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5.—THE BEDROOM IN THE SOUTH-WEST 
TOWER, FITTED UP IN ABOUT 1750 


James Rich sent him a plan on December 2, 1752. Rich was 
probably (as was suggested in the previous article) the 
joiner, for the chapel (Fig. 6) contains mostly joiner’s 
work—Communion rails, pulpit, pews and pedimented 
doorway, all fine examples of sturdy and unassuming 
Georgian craftsmanship. More ambitious is the exquisite 
little Georgian organ, with its delicate gilded carving, 
dated 1750 and by Snezler. Some time in the 19th 
century the Victorians got to work and stencilled pious 
texts and symbols on walls and ceiling; since then the 
little chapel has slept on unaltered, awaiting a Betjeman 
to sing its praises. 

At the other end of the hall, on the first floor of the 
south-west and north-west towers, Sir John fitted up 
two bedrooms, panelling them to ceiling level and 
installing new fireplaces and, in the fashion of the time, 
deep alcoves for the bed with little closets to either side. 
That in the south-west tower (Fig. 5), with its Doric pilast- 
ers and bold broken pediment, is particularly attractive. 

Up till the end of the 18th century Picton, with a 
few minor exceptions, did not spread beyond the walls of 
the original medieval castle. The accommodation this 
provided was somewhat limited for a family of steadily 
growing wealth and importance; and around 1800 
a large castellated block was added on to the west end, 
the old west tower being demolished to make way for it 
(Fig. 2). This addition was the work of Sir John Philipps’s 
son, created Lord Milford in 1776. One would have 
thought his position in South Wales was in itself sufficient 
to earn him a peerage, though Wraxall in his Posthumous 


7.—THE DINING-ROOM IN THE NEW WING 


Memoirs (quoted in the Complete Peerage) gives a mo re 
curious reason: that he, having been refused permissio; 

“to make a carriage road up to the front door of his 
house which looked into St. James’s Park, was made a 
Irish Peer by Lord North to soften the refusal.” 

The new addition was a large square block of fou 
storeys, with battlements and a couple of turrets to giv 
it a faintly castle air, but otherwise of the utmost plain; 
ness. It is not a very inspired building, and yet some} 
how fits on well enough to the old castle, better perhaps 
than something more ambitious or accomplished would|_ 
have done. Inside it provided a great deal of new (and) 
still useful) accommodation, including two very large} 
living-rooms on the north and south sides of the mais 
storey. Neither of these rooms, linked by a vaulted cor} 
ridor (Fig. 8) to the older part of the house, shows any} 
signs of the Gothic taste that might have been expected) 
at that time in additions to a castle. In the old dining, 
room to the north (not at present used) are a very pretty] 
inlaid marble chimney-piece and some nice Regency) 
plaster-work; the present dining-room (the old drawing} 
room) is an elegantly and severely Classical room of fine 
proportions (Figs. 7 and 9), in which hang several family) 
portraits, and also a portrait of Queen Elizabeth I by) 
Antonio Moro and two Zuccarelli landscapes. The Med . 
was bought by the present Lord Milford; the Zuccarellis 
have heed in the house for some time and may have! 
been acquired by the Ist Lord Milford in the late 18¢ 
century. 


6—THE CHAPEL OVER THE ENTRANCE. MID-18th-CENTURY wont 
TOUCHED UP BY THE VICTORIANS 


The fireplace in the dining-room (Fig. 10) is clearly 
one of the original 1750 ones carved by Henry Cheere 
and has been re-used from some part (perhaps the de 
inolished tower) of the old castle. Its centre-piece is 4 
charming relief of skating cherubs: one is skating vigor, 
ously, others warm themselves at a brazier, and one | 
just collapsed heavily on to the ice. Below are ee 
festoons of sea-shells and at the sides are a bear and ¢ 
beaver. The two latter motifs, incidentally, appear il} 
identical form on a fireplace in 71, South Audley Street) 
London, one of a fine group of fireplaces in this house tha’) 
must also, on this evidence, have been carved by 
Cheere. ) 

It is not known who was the architect either of the 
new wing, or of the considerable alterations made abou 
1830-40 after the death of Lord Milford in 1823. He lefi 
no children and bequeathed his estates to his cousin) 
Richard Bulkeley Philipps Grant, who was descende¢ 
(through the female line) from Bulkeley Philipps, young) 
est son of the fourth baronet. Richard Grant took the 
name of Philipps on inheriting, and the Milford title wai} 
revived for him in 1847. It was he who replaced thé 
18th-century porch and Venetian window of the castl\ 
(shown in an engraving in Richard Fenton’s Tour 0 
Pembrokeshire) by the present entrance (Fig. 3), execute 
in the Norman style, presumably to be in keeping wit!) 
what was then believed (quite incorrectly) to be the datq 
of the castle. It was not, perhaps, a very fortunate add 
tion. At the same time some of the main windows wer 
given Norman trimmings and a pretty but inappropriat/ 
Norman-style grate was inserted in the 18th-century 


(mney-piece of the little draw- 
jj-room. But much the most 
fractive (because least preten- 
us) addition of this date are 
7} Norman stables (Fig. 4) built 
/ the hill a little above the castle. 
je neo-Norman style had been 
pularised in Wales by the im- 
‘nse castle designed by Thomas 
)}»pper for the slate-millionaire 
rd Penrhyn in 1827-47; another 
jactitioner in it (who did work 
| Wales) was P. F. Robinson, 
prolific architect, and both he 
|d Hopper are possible sugges- 
jms for the work of this period 
| Picton. 
| The male line of the Philipps 
jmily had not died out with the 
‘ath of Lord Milford in 1823; the 
lilipps baronetcy (though none 
the property) was inherited by 
e descendants of Hugh, the 
unger son of the Ist baronet. 
ie extraordinarily talented child- 
of Sir James Erasmus Philipps, 
/e 12th baronet (died 1912), in- 
sided Viscount St. Davids (the 
th baronet), Sir Ivor Philipps, 
ord Kylsant and Lord Milford, 
| men of mark in politics, the 
tmy, or the City. In 1949 Lord 
jilford bought Picton Castle from 
\e Hon. Mrs. Sheila Plunkett (née 
iulipps) and thus the property 
jturned to the male line of the 
jmily. The castle is now the pro- 
itty of Lord Milford’s second son, 
ie Hon. R. Hanning Philipps. He is 
yout to re-roof the old wing of the 
use, an onerous but very neces- 
ry task. It will involve the des- 
juction of the present attic storey: 
|s Is a comparatively late and by 
) means sightly addition, the 
‘moval of which will bring the 


'—ONE OF THE DOORWAYS IN THE DINING-ROOM. 
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castle much closer to its original 
medieval silhouette. 

It is not altogether easy to 
analyse the personal nature of 
Picton’s charm. There is the house 
itself, with its curious mixture of 
antiquity and elegance, of friend- 
liness and dignity; there is its situ- 
ation, in remote and (as yet) un- 
spoilt countryside, with an edge of 
wildness that is missing in the more 
tranquil beauty of many English 
parks. And there is the back- 
ground feeling of an immensely 
ancient history, of the black 
Philipps lion with his golden collar 
flying for centuries above the 
castle, and the crest of the war- 
rior Wogans before him. 

Richard Fenton, the Pem- 
brokeshire historian, felt this very 
strongly in the early 19th century, 
and expressed it in sonorous 
Georgian prose. “‘Picton Castle,’”’ 
he wrote, “owes its beauties to 
circumstances that wealth cannot 
supply or titles confer, circum- 
stances that age and an unbroken 
line of ancestry in its possessors 
have given value to, and have 
made venerable; .. . a castle (and 
I believe a solitary instance) never 
forfeited, never deserted, never 
vacant, that never knew a melan- 
choly blank in its want of a master, 
from whose walls hospitality was 
never exiled, and whose governors 
might be said to have been heredi- 
tary; a castle in the midst of 
possession and forests coeval with 
itself, and proudly looking down 
Over a Spacious domain to an in- 
land sea.” 

The previous articles on Picton 
Castle were published on January 7 
and 14. 


(Right) 10.—THE DINING-ROOM FIREPLACE. IT WAS PROBABLY 
CARVED BY SIR HENRY CHEERE ABOUT 1750 AND MOVED TO ITS PRESENT POSITION FROM THE OLD BUILDING 
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BRINGING UP A CHAMELEON | 


Written and Illustrated by DUDLEY D’EWES 


A HALF-GROWN AND AN ADULT CHAMELEON IN A CAPE TOWN GARDEN. The author and his wife tamed one of the young ones s| 


Y daughter saw him first, dimly sil- 
M houetted against the stars on a frosty 
July night. He was clinging to the 
underside of a branchlet on a hawthorn tree, 
immobile, colourless, seen only because the 
serrated hump of his back-line betrayed him 
from one angle of view—and that angle of view 
was human eye-level at one point on the path 
between the garage and the yard door. Early 
next morning my wife found him still there, 
and since it was colder than the night before, 
she went searching for a fly to comfort him. 
But when the fly was found he showed no 
interest. He might have been blind, for all the 
notice he took of the proffered meal. 

It was only much later, when the sun was 
well up and shining on him over the roof-ridge, 
that he seemed to come to; when the fly was 
offered to him again he turned slowly in its direc- 
tion, caught it with the lightning tongue of all 
chameleons and chewed it with obvious gusto, 
though rather more slowly than we were 
accustomed to expect from chameleons. We 
put it down to his youth, for he was only 
about half grown, probably one of a family of 
babies, little more than an inch long, that we 
had seen and then lost at the bottom of the 
garden some months before, when their birth 
was followed by more than a week of tempes- 
tuous weather. 

That, incidentally, is a typical infant 
hazard for the dwarf chameleons of the Cape: 
they are often born in autumn or early winter 
and have to pass their most vulnerable weeks 
in cold, wet, blustery weather. But there are 
doubtless compensations: wild weather probably 
keeps predators inactive, and it is possible that 
in the warm spells the baby chameleons find 
more food than human beings suspect in the 
shape of over-wintering aphides and other 
small flies on the under-sides of twigs and 
leaves where they lurk. 

In the dangerous night-time the tiny 
chameleons do not look for secret hiding- 
places where nocturnal foragers could easily 
reach them: they crawl out to the very tips of 
the thinnest twigs they can find, where nothing 
heavier than themselves would venture because 
of the instability of their perch. Here they 
brave frost, dew.and drizzle in a sort of nightly 
hibernation, thawing out in the morning to 
feed again—if it grows warm enough. I do not 
know whether they do the same on really 
blustery nights; I have never had the hardihood 
to go out to look for them in _ such 
weather. 

The clutch we had seen was of five babies. 
At least two had survived, for in the pitto- 
sporum hedge a few feet away there was an 


that it would accept flies from their fingers 


obvious contemporary of the youngster on the 
hawthorn; and the happy chance of being 
there with my camera when a grown-up passed 
by enabled me to get photographic evidence of 
the youngster’s size measured against the 
adult. We soon lost track of the one in the hedge, 
where there was too much temptation to 
wandering. Our protégé in the hawthorn stayed 
within three feet of the twig where he was first 
seen, most of the time within six inches of the 
exact spot, for the next four months, and gave 
us full opportunity to observe him—and indulge 
him. 

No day passed when he was not fed with 
as many flies as he would take; and when we 
spent fine Sundays away from home, pic- 
nicking in the open as is our custom, we wel- 
comed for once the nuisance of sand and horse 
flies, because we could slap them and bring 
them home in a twist of grease-proof paper as a 
treat for the Teenager, as the youngster was 
now named. 

We soon found that was useless to offer 
him food while he was cold in the morning. 


THE TAME CHAMELEON SWALLOWING 
A FLY 


Below about 50 degs. F. (all these sampaill 
are estimated, not measured) he would take n/ 
notice of food or of anything else. His tempera 
ture, like that of all reptiles, fluctuated wit 
the temperature of his surroundings, and col) 
induced torpor, with a slowing down of all metal 
bolic processes, so that even if he had swallowe: 
food he would not have digested it anyway 
Between about 60 and 70 degs. he fed wit! 
fair liveliness. Above 70 degs. he fed eager! 
and with alacrity. 

Between 50 and 60 degs. it was a misery t 
feed him. Both my wife and I have stood {oj 
minutes on end with one arm supporting thi 
other so as to keep a fly on the end of a finge; 
within a couple of inches of a lethargic reptile’ 
nose, waiting for him first to notice it with cold| 
dimmed eyes, and then to bring his creak 
neck round with painful slowness to aif 
again before finally committing his tongu 
to the capture of the prey. He might the 
remain immobile for a minute or two with th 
fly held between his lips before slowly straight| 
ening his neck again and embarking on thi 
slow mastication and even slower swallowin/ 
of the mouthful. In such conditions he woulf 
never take another fly soon after the first 
Judging by the languid alterations in the com 
tours of his throat, it took some time for him t 
get his tongue backinto the proper posture for thi 
capture of fresh prey. But the steady rotatio’ 
of his eyes continued throughout the whol 
performance. 

The mechanism that enables the chameleo} 
to capture a fly several inches away is in 
genious: jutting forward into the mouth fror 
the throat is an elongated cone-shaped bon) 
covered with smooth and well-lubricated gristle 
The elastic tongue fits over this. At the bas 
there is a ring-muscle. When this is suddenl 
compressed over the tapering bone it shoot 
the tongue forward, and the prey is caught 0} 
the sticky tongue-tip. The tongue does no 
then, however, return by simple retraction 
if it did there would be danger that the pre 
would be brushed off as the tongue returne: 
into the mouth, tip last. What happens is tha 
the tip of the tongue sweeps round, bringin 
the prey to the mouth before the rest of th 
tongue returns. The action is whip-like rathe 
than telescopic. 

Taming a chameleon is usually a fairl 
simple process. The first step is to offer him» 
fly at the end of a green leaf—a spot of saliv. 
will keep the fly from blowing away and do n 
harm to the chameleon. After this has bee: 
done successfully a few times you put a finge 
next to the fly. If he then takes the fly satis 
factorily the next step is to offer a fly stuck t 
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HE CHAMELEON TAKING A FLY INTO ITS MOUTH. A chameleon’s tongue, on the end of which prey is caught, is bent back on 
itself and is taken into the mouth tip first. (Right) HIS YAWN WHEN HE WAS ALMOST FULLY GROWN 


ie finger-tip with the same adhesive. At this 
lage the utmost care is necessary not to alarm 
te chameleon by hasty movement. Once they 
re badly frightened chameleons become almost 
jatamable. But once they have taken a few 
jies from one’s finger they become quite tame, 
jad will even turn in expectancy on seeing one 
pproach. But, as will be seen later, this 
pnfidence fades unless it is maintained by 
gular feeding. 

| Our Teenager opened our eyes to the 
atholicity of chameleons’ appetites. He took 
ll kinds of flies, and also mosquitoes, moths, 
piders and small beetles. But not all beetles. 
| had successfully offered him the little dull 
rey snout-beetles that lurk beneath the petals 
if shasta daisies and on other garden flowers. 
jut one warm day I swatted a scurrying little 
ieetle, about the size of a match-head, with a 
lossy blue-black carapace. The Teenager took 
- eagerly, but as soon as the beetle reaclied his 
jaouth he shuddered violently, shook his head 
rom side to side and spat the beetle out with 
ibvious and extreme distaste. I have never 
een a chameleon quite so animated. After 
jhat he invariably refused to take the shiny 
ijluebottle flies, although he had taken them 
vith gusto before. A high gloss was now 
bviously a danger-sign. If we persisted in 
‘ttering shiny bluebottles he grew uneasy and 
jetreated. 

Every now and then he disappeared for a 
lay or two. I did not keep a detailed record, 
jut our impression was that the disappearance 
vas usually before a particularly vicious gale. 
3ut always, after two or three days, he was 
ound again on the identical spot on the identi- 
‘al branchlet where he was first seen. Once he 
tame back a most miserable chameleon: his 
formerly well-fitting coat was wrinkled all 
lown his sides and was actually sloughing off 
found his neck. He was moulting and was 
oth shabby and hungry. 

He never made the slightest attempt to es- 


aware of it. Often, after a rainy or drizzly night, 
he would still have drops of moisture clinging to 
his sides when he started moving after sunrise. 
He could shake an unpalatable beetle out of 
dis mouth, but did not shake water from his 
coat. In fact, a chameleon’s skin seems in- 
sensitive and I have often watched ants runnirg 
all over a chameleon that seemed unaware that 
they were there. 

_ When we first saw him the Teenager was 
dull grey, an exact match for the bark of the 


hawthorn twig. He had the dwarf chameleon’s 
conventional markings down the side, but 
they were not nearly as bright as in the adults. 
His only real colour was in a little constellation 
of red freckles on each side of his head just 
behind the eyes. But as spring advanced and 
the hawthorn leaflets appeared and developed 
he changed colour to match; and it was striking 
to observe how, when the sun was shining 
through the leaves, he would be a light and 
almost lucent green on one side, and on the other 
a dark olive, on each side beautifully matching 
his visual surroundings. 

The hawthorn was perfect for observation 
of a chameleon in winter, for it was easy for 
human eyes to find him, and the thorns gave 
him hand- and foot-holds for progress in any 
direction. But as the leafage developed in 
spring he became more and more difficult to 
spot. We were away for a fortnight in early 
November and came back only briefly before 
going away for another ten days. We spotted 
him only once in this short interval at home, 


and then in a high wind, so that the only fly I 
could find was blown from my finger before he 
could focus on it. When we came back at the 
end of the month he had forgotten us and on 
the rare occasions when we saw him he retreated 
nervously if offered a fly on a finger. 

But one day I saw a nearly full grown cham- 
eleon on a kangaroo’s paw at the foot of the 
hawthorn. While I was wondering whether he 
was our Teenager or not he yawned widely 
several times; and, probably quite irrationally, 
I decided that it must be the Teenager, for he 
had never quite been like other chameleons in 
habits, and I had never seen such pertinacity 
in saurian yawning. I managed to get a picture 
of one of the widest yawns, and I paid for it 
with a fly on a leaf, which he took with dignity. 
And that, to our deep regret, was the last time 
we could positively identify our Teenager, 
although he is probably one of the adults that 
come and go in the chameleon’s mysterious 
way on the hedges and shrubs of our small 
garden. 


’ 


THE CHAMELEON MOULTING. 


“His coat was wrinkled all down his sides and was 


actually sloughing off round his neck” 
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A RIVERSIDE HOUSE RESTORED 


By MARK GIROUARD 


of old houses fro1} 


NOS. 2 TO 7, THE EMBANKMENT, TWICKENHAM, MIDDLESEX. Local action and 
partial demolition by the Borough Council 


protest saved this group 


the forces of Philistinism are too strong, that buil- 

dings of beauty and character, in spite of the 
innumerable well-intentioned bodies that exist to save 
them, are coming under the pickaxe all the time, and 
that any corner of England that one remembers with 
affection proves, when revisited, to have been irredee- 
mably spoiled by the loss of old beauty or the intrusion of 
new ugliness. At such times it is worth trying to forget 
the many and undoubted failures, and to remember the 
perhaps greater number of successes: the buildings that, 
like No. 2, the Embankment, on the Thames-side at 
Twickenham, Middlesex, and its neighbours, have weather- 
ed the threat of destruction and are still in good hands. 


The group of houses formed by Nos. 2-10, the 
Embankment, were bought in 1937 by the late Mr. 
N. P. W. Viner-Brady, with the specific object of pre- 
serving the character of the Embankment, of which they 
form a dominant feature. This character is very delight- 
ful and very English: a mixture of river, boats, buildings 
of different shapes and dates, trees, bollards and riverside 
promenade. Up to the outbreak of the war Mr. Viner- 
Brady spent some £4,000 on the reconditioning of Nos. 
3-4 and 8-10, all of which had deteriorated to near-slum 
condition. Plans had been got out, and approved by 
Twickenham Borough Council, for similar work on Nos. 
5-7. No. 2 was in better condition than the rest but also : Z eS tah 
needed a certain amount of modernisation. It was a THE HOUSES AS LEFT BY A FLYING BOMB IN 1944 


I moments of depression one sometimes feels that 


: 


OIE 


wT 


RS iit epg FLUTE 


THE HOUSES AS SEEN FROM THE EDGE OF THE THAMES. (Right) NO.2 WITH THE WEST WALL RESTORED 


| 
y 
»d mid-Georgian house with 
jasant panelled rooms; indivi- 
jally nothing especially out of 
> ordinary, but a valuable unit 
a group of diversity and charm. 
| The outbreak of the war stop- 
1 work on the property. In 
\{4 a flying-bomb landed on the 
+st end of the Embankment, 
‘npletely destroying No. 1, and 
‘ 

3 


maging No. 2 so badly that it 
iid to be evacuated. None the less, 
4 the end of the war Mr. Viner- 
jady was prepared to carry on 
1} work of reconditioning; but 
+2 Borough Council thought 
‘| ee and in 1946 froze 
‘ther development work on the 
joperty. In 1950 the Borough 
yd County Councils together 
Yoduced a plan for redeveloping 
je area, which involved the des- 
laction of all the Viner-Brady 
‘juses (and many other old build- 
jzs of character) with the ex- 
ption of Nos. 3-4 (a single 
}orgian house sub-divided), which 
‘is protected by a preservation 
jder. This was to be left standing 
| isolation in the middle of new 
Suncil flats. 
| Mr. Viner-Brady had died in 
46, and his son, Colonel N. E. V. 
‘/ner-Brady, carried on his work 
_ trying to preserve the Embank- 
ent’s character. In this he was 
sisted by the York House Society, 
Twickenham, and both the Minis- 
_y of Town and Country Planning 
id the War Damage Commission were, in the 
-ngrunatany rate, sympathetic to their efforts. 
)tters were written, meetings were held, an 
 \quiry was set up, and in the end victory was 
on. Colonel Viner-Brady received permission to 
‘condition both No. 2 and the cottages, Nos. 
7. This work has now been completed; and, 
though the future of much else of old Twicken- 
\m remains uncertain, its kernel at any rate 
'\s been saved. 
| The restoration of No. 2 was carried out in 
54-55, Messrs. Betham, Milnes-Smithand Hitch 
img the architects, in association with Messrs. 
-irden and Godfrey. Although the building had 
ood derelict for ten years, the walls, thanks 
tgely to the heavy central chimney-stack, 
ere reasonably sound, and the basement, 
eared of rubble, turned out to be dry and in 
bod condition. The structural timber was in 
orse case, but a major part of the joinery could 
re-used; all this—panelling, cornices, doors, 
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THE FIRST-FLOOR DRAWING-ROOM AT NO. 2, THE EMBANKMENT. Its three sash windows 


look south on to the Thames 


etc.— was labelled and removed to be treated 
and reassembled in a workshop. The moulded 
ceiling on the ground floor by a remarkable 
chance had survived and enough of that on the 
first floor was dug out of a pile of rubbish to 
enable copying moulds to be made. The west 
wall, originally timber framed, was rebuilt and 
faced with boarding and the roof was renewed 
and covered with the original tiles. Apart from 
anew kitchen, central heating and new sanitary 
fittings, No. 2 is now much as it was. 

As the house stands now, restored and 
inhabited, it is hard to see why anybody ever 
wished to demolish it, for it is so obviously 
liveable in, desirable and adapted to present-day 
needs. There is nothing especially remarkable 
about the house: it is very much like thousands 
of others substantial panelled early-Georgian 
houses, but in that age craftsmen found it hard 
to go wrong, and every detail—of the entrance 
doorway, of the panelling, of the hall archway, 


\ 


me 


craftsmanship sensitively restored 


of the ceilings, of the fireplaces—is well de- 
signed and a pleasure to look at, however simple. 
Perhaps the house’s most individual asset is 
its river view, and this is what makes the first- 
floor drawing-room an especially pleasant room, 
for its three long sash windows look full on to 
the Thames with its continually-changing pano- 
rama of river life. This aspect is so much the 
dominant feature that when the architect came 
to reconstruct the side wall he deliberately made 
it as unassertive as possible—a plain screen of 
timber pierced with tiny windows; the view 
from this side is anyway not one of the house’s 
major assets, for it looks across a bomb-site and 
a car park to the municipal swimming-baths. 
The whole of this, at the moment, waste area at 
the west end of the Embankment is to be 
redeveloped, and it is to be hoped that redevelop- 
ment will keep the character, intimate, varied, 
and domesticated of which No. 2 and the 
adjoining houses are such pleasant examples. 


CHE HALL AND THE DINING-ROOM ON THE GROUND FLOOR OF NO. 2. The house throughout is an example of good Georgian 
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HE victory of young Anderson in the 
President’s Putter was a fine example of 


one of the greatest virtues in match play. 
The majority of games, on any level of skill, are 
decided not so much by the brilliant play of one 
man but by the mistakes of the other: therefore 
the one who is able to play his game, come what 
may, until the very end will usually win. In 
round after round Anderson managed to do this 
and one by one his opponents were found want- 
ing. Although the final was determined at the 
last by an outrageous putt in the darkness, the 
crucial holes were the twelfth and thirteenth, 
where Gracey, after good drives, could not 
match Anderson’s second shots. A few moments 
earlier Gracey had seemed to have the match in 
his keeping, but Anderson was unyielding and 
fortune chose him for her final blessing. 


Ability to Keep Going 

The ability to keep going, no matter what 
the elements or the state of the game, is one of 
the supreme qualities of the good match player. 
The destiny of matches on great occasions is 
largely a question of stresses and strains. A 
temperament can stand a given amount of 
pressure, rather like a piece of metal, but its 
breaking point cannot be calculated as easily. 
It is fascinating for the watcher to feel the ten- 
sion increasing as a match draws to its close and 
to wait for the effect to tell upon one of the 
players. Sometimes one knows with the cruel 
certainty that is possible in golf to a greater 
extent than in most other games that a man 
will fail because he has not sufficient reserves of 
nervous control and courage to play his best 
when all is at stake. At other times the breaking 
point may come suddenly and quite unexpected- 
ly, for rarely, if ever, can one tell what is passing 
through a man’s mind when he is under great 
pressure. There was a match some years ago 
that illustrated this to a startling degree, and 
was at the same time an instance of the reward 
of unyielding persistence. 

Very few people on that Saturday morning 
at Muirfield, when the final of the Amateur 
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THE REWARDS OF PERSISTENCE 


Championship was about to begin, had the 
least doubt as to its outcome. When W. C. 
Campbell, that majestic American golfer, played 
each of the first two holes in three there were 
thoughts of an early start to the journey south, 
but an Australian, named Bachli, set all such 
plans to naught. Throughout the early days of 
the championship no one had paid much atten- 
tion to him. He was in a quiet part of the draw 
and we did not become really aware of him until 
he beat J. K. Tate on the nineteenth and reached 
the semi-final. Even then he hardly entered our 
reckoning, for Joe Carr, defending his title, was 
playing Campbell in the other match after lunch. 
Surely this would produce the eventual cham- 
pion. How wrong we were! 


Not Disturbed by Superb Driving 


It soon became obvious, as the final pro- 
gressed, that Bachli was not in the least dis- 
turbed at being outhit by Campbell’s superb 
driving. Frequently he needed wood for his 
second shot in a troublesome wind, where Camp- 
bell was one a medium iron, but his easy, 
comfortable ythm never faltered. All day 
long he kept the ball in play and never attempted 
anything beyond his limitations. This in itself 
was admirable but would not have been sufficient 
had Campbell putted well. The greens, as I 
remember them, were perfect in pace after 
heavy rain, yet Campbell simply could not hole 
the telling putts made possible by his beautiful 
iron play. 

On many occasions it seemed that he was 
at variance with his caddie’s estimate of the 
line, and nothing is more destructive in golf 
than to be in two minds. The outcome was that 
he could never get away from Bachli. Only 
twice, and briefly at that, was he two up. For 
the most part Bachli held him to a single hole. 
Thus it was at lunch and, although Campbell 
lost the first two holes afterwards, he was still 
one up with six to play. 

Bachli had saved his halves with brave 
putts at the two previous holes and then at the 
thirteenth came the moment that, more than 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


ANUARY is the month for walking in the 
J woods. It is, I suppose, something primitive 
and atavistic in our make-up that finds 
this so satisfying a pastime. Even if anthropolo- 
gists had not told us so, I feel convinced that 
my early ancestors lived among forests and 
came home after hunting to a fire in the 
shadowy cave. Why do people complain about 
the first two months of the year, even going 
so far as to envy dormice and hedgehogs their 
winter sleep? To fall asleep now would be to 
miss that magical thing—light falling on the 
bare shapes of trees. Every fanatical tree-lover 
prefers his trees without their clothing of 
leaves. 

Another pleasure is the lovely privacy of 
the January woods. Except for the occasional 
passage of the hunt, or the rare sound of a 
distant shot from our neighbour’s gun, the 
solitude is undisturbed. We can identify our- 
selves even more completely with the permanent 
residents, the jays and magpies, the wood- 
peckers, treecreepers and nuthatches, the 
badgers and foxes, while looking forward to 
the return of the spring migrants. We are like 
the residents of a small seaside village, left to 
ourselves once more after all the talented 
summer visitors have gone. With the rest of 
the indigenous inhabitants we enjoy the 
shelter of the thicket when the north-east wind 
is roaring in the tree-tops and pushing the snow 
clouds across the sky. This, too, our ancestors 
must have appreciated in their draughty skin 
cloaks and chilly woad. 

* Ke * 


NOW that lasts for months must be a wear- 

iness to the spirit, but a slight fall brings 
a flavour to the air and puts a fine edge on the 
scenery. At once the landscape is as sharply 
delineated as an architect’s drawing, showing 
the contours of every little hillock and the 
structure of the trees. Yet it is not only a, 


study in sepia and white, for, except in the deep 
glades where snow lies all day, there is plenty 
of green in the leaves of bramble, ivy and 
honeysuckle, warm brown among the bracken 
fronds and carpet of sweet chestnut leaves, and 
—most vivid of all—the “kindling freshness” 
that John Clare noticed in the bark of trees. 
He would have relished our eleven-stemmed 
giant sycamore with its trunk of lilac and 
rose, aS well as the “‘paper rind”’ of the silver 
birches, fit subject for the engraver’s tool. 
*x* kX 


F one’s companion happens to be a forester 

at heart, the winter walk turns into a 
form of early spring-cleaning. Winds and 
frosts have joined in bringing down the sapless, 
brittle branches, although some hang like 
Damocles’ sword, out of reach. Tidying up isa 
task that can occupy almost any amount of 
time, particularly if it takes place in the brake 
where the warblers nested last spring—a 
thicket of briar rose, thorn and sallow that hid 
the nightingales, blackcaps and willow-wrens 
from prying eyes. It is dead wood we take out; 
one day next April the sanctuary will be as 
green and thick and secret as ever before. 

On the morning of this spring-cleaning our 
neighbour took part in a curious rescue when he 
and a friend chanced upon a mistle-thrush, 
caught by its tail in a thorn tree and hanging 
head downwards some nine feet from the 
ground. By climbing on a fence they managed 
to disentangle the struggling, chattering bird 
and to set it free, unhurt except for its ruffled 
tail feathers. That was an adventure, but 
there is always something happening in the 
wood. One day it is a woodcock, rising suddenly 
from the bank and dodging swiftly through the 
trees; yesterday a hare, surprised by our 
dachshund, sprang through the snowy bushes 
and vanished from our sight and from its 
wildly noisy pursuer. The beagles and their 
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A Golf Commentary 
P. A. WARD-THOM 


any other, decided Campbell’s fate. His t 
shot lay twelve feet from the hole and Bach 
after being bunkered, was still outside him : 
two, but Bachhi holed his putt and Cam 
missed. Had he become two up at this point 
have not the slightest doubt that he would hay 
won. All the frustration caused by his oy 
failure with the length of putt that his oppone; 
constantly holed-would then have been relieve 
He could have attacked with the comfort 
thought that there was a hole to spare before} 
could lose his lead. As it was Bachli’s pu 
planted the seeds of desperation in Campbell 
mind, and even perhaps the fear of losing. 


Unaffected Efficiency 


His play of the fourteenth suggested som 
thing of the sort, for he underclubbed, not 
the first time in the match, and approache 
poorly. Now it was all to play for, and I wo 
dered if the other, and often greater kind | 
fear, that of winning, might undo Bachh. It 
one thing to be holding on by the skin of one 
teeth to a man who is always ahead, and qui 
another to find oneself suddenly face to fa 
with victory. This is precisely what happen 
to Bachli, and he took his priceless opportuni 
with the same calm, unaffected efficiency he he 
shown all day. Campbell, attempting the sho 
line to the fifteenth, found the cluster of bunke 
within the fairway’s elbow and failed to get 0} 
at the first attempt. He took a needless ri 
from the tee because even from the far righ 
hand side of the fairway the second shot w. 
not a long one. He was one down and though 
of defeat must have been eating cruelly into h 
mind. His tee shot to the sixteenth was hop 
lessly wide and he fluffed the little pitch. Bacl 
played the long seventeenth safely in five for 
half and had become the first Australian to w 
the Amateur. 

He had won because, in face of superi 

strength, technique and experience, he hi 

never yielded and in the end his unshak 
able persistence had sabotaged all Campa 
resistance. 


ra) 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


followers had scoured the near-by fields th 
same morning, so the poor creature must ha 
spent a harassing day. As it. was still ve 
much alive, I concluded that ‘““God and Me 
gell” had cared for its safety. 

There are quiet days as well, when on 
the blackbirds are excited, scolding one 4 
other and us as they bustle through the bush 
and times when the robin is our chief companic 
Cowper describes him perfectly in The Tas 
(Book VI). 

The vedbreast warbles still, but is content 

With slender notes, and more than half 

suppressed : 
Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where’er he vests he 
shakes 

From many a twig the pendent drops of we 

That tinkle in the withered leaves below. 

Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft, 

Charms more than silence. 


* * * 
ee from mid-Wales, written — 
January 10, reported thirty-one w 


geese flying overhead—‘‘sure sign of co 
dry weather.’’ Here it is the swans we list 
for, more often in the autumn, flying from o 
chain of ponds to another, and for the | 
describable sound and beat of their win; 
As regards our winter bird table, I < 
quite disgusted with the company it is attra 
ing. Christy Minstrel, our magpie, adds a lit 
distinction by sitting on the acacia tree 
survey the scene, but the chief and consta 
feeders are a rabble of starlings and sparro\ 
Even the tits and chaffinches and determin 
nuthatches keep their distance while five starlir 
and six sparrows, with no table manners 
tween the lot of them, quarrel over the foc 
As for the beautiful great spotted wou bl 
he has not yet appeared. And who would bla 
him for avoiding such society? 
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\CING NOTES 
HLCING NOTES 


E British pride ourselves on being a 
hardy race, and, my goodness, when we 
go racing we often have need of forti- 
le, for not only is our climate subject to 
lden and unpredictable changes, but the 
jjenities offered by some of our race-courses 
ve much to be desired. 

| I was reminded—if any reminder were 
tessary—of the discomfort that race-goers 
;t up with in this country by a letter from 
é 
E 
i 
¢ 


PR OF 


| American friend who wrote the other day 
jing particulars of the new Aqueduct race- 
ick that was opened last autumn on the site 
|an older track close to Idlewild Airport, 
!w York State. 

| Aqueduct cost $33 million, the length of 
2 grandstand is 1,050 ft., its height is 110 ft., 
jd in depth it is 350 ft.—‘‘greater than a 
jme run smash along the foul line of many 
jyjor league ball parks.” It is capable of 
jndling 80,000 people, and has 20,000 track- 
‘le seats, under cover and enjoying unob- 
vucted views of the racing. There are also 
‘ousands of additional seats in gardens and 
‘races, and standing room, under cover, for 
000 people, on a ramp inclined upwards at 
angle of 5 degrees from the stands’ rails. 
jie paddock is sited immediately in front of 
e grandstand, with the result that race-goers 
‘o remain in their seats and see the horses 
ddled, but there is also a standing ramp for 
000 people who want to watch the saddling 
| close range. Here spectators are so close 
lat they will almost—but not quite—be able 
| hear the trainers and owners giving the 
ckeys last-minute instructions. In the unlikely 
vent of a trainer or owner failing to keep his 
vice down and imparting gratuitous informa- 
bn to the bystanders, the latter may try to 
gm it to profit at any of the 738 pari-mutuel 
jindows within easy sprinting distance. 

| Just as Aqueduct’s betting windows are 
mveniently placed, so are its restaurant 
cilities. The Man o’ War room, the main 
jabhouse dining-room, is on the second floor 
| the grandstand and can be reached by lift, 
\calator or stairway. It is air-conditioned and 
pcommodates 1,200 people, who are able to 
atch the racing on closed circuit television 
ithout leaving their tables. There are also 
vo cafeterias, one on the top of the stands 
ffording a spectacular view of the New York 
syline; the other on the ground floor. 
imally, for those who desire. only a drink or 
a fast bite on the run,” 62 bars and buffets 
re conveniently located on all levels. 

_ As for communications, Aqueduct is served 
y subway trains and jet aeroplanes. It has 
is own subway station, and can be reached 
y non-stop special trains from mid-Manhattan 
1 30 minutes, by visitors landing at Idlewild 
i five minutes by taxi-cab, and by helicopters 
hat touch down on the fringe of the race-track. 
tis claimed that a race-goer can alight at the 
ubway station and walk a few hundred feet 
mder cover to either the grandstand or club- 
Ouse entrance. “Escalators or elevators then 
rhisk him to the upper levels of the grandstand- 
lubhouse, enabling him to enjoy an afternoon 
f exciting sport, with the best of food and 
rink near by, without any interference from 
he weather from the moment that he steps 
ato the subway station near his home.” 

Underneath the stands there is a labyrinth 
£ offices and rooms to accommodate the staff 
vho operate the race-course, and the jockeys’ 
juarters, which include billiards-tables, table 
ennis tables, a snack bar and the inevitable 
losed circuit television. Alongside the back- 
tretch there are fireproof stables and dormi- 
ories and a cafetaria and recreation building 
or stable lads and others. 

As for the track, there are several interest- 
ng innovations. For example, the rails are 
nade of aluminium, which will bend, but not 
wreak, on impact, and the supporting posts 
ire recessed in order to lessen the possibility 
f injury to horse or rider. The surface has been 
nade identical with those at Belmont Park and 
saratoga, also in the New York circuit. 
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By DARE WIGAN 


This description of the new Aqueduct 
race-course suggests sport under idyllic con- 
ditions, and when one considers the lot of the 
average race-goer in this country, who is obliged 
to proceed by devious routes in order to reach 
his objective, and who, when he finally arrives, 
is liable to be soaked to the skin before he can 
sustain himself with a tired ham sandwich and 
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NEW YORK’S LUXURY COURSE 


the bookies shouting the odds, and people 
pushing all over the place so as to get the 
best bets.” 

I see what my American friend means, but 
most of us over here could do with a little 
more comfort when we go racing. Indeed, 
unless something is done, and done quickly, to 
improve the amenities on some of our race- 
courses, they cannot hope to continue to enlist 
the support of the general public. If they fail 


THE NEW AQUEDUCT RACE-TRACK NEAR IDLEWILD AIRPORT, NEW YORK STATE. 

This course, which was opened last autumn, cost $33 million. The grandstand is 1,050 ft. long, 

110 ft. high and 350 ft. deep. There are 20,000 trackside seats, thousands of additional seats in 
gardens and terraces and standing room for 18,000, all under cover 


a glass of tepid beer, the particulars are such 
as might be calculated to arouse extreme 
jealousy. 

Yet the curious thing is that my friend, 
who has attended numerous race-meetings 
over here, actually prefers our haphazard, 
and often uncomfortable, way of doing 
things. 

“T like the personal atmosphere of your 
tracks,’ he writes. ‘‘Over here, racing is too 
much like business, and when I get away from 
the office I like to get an occasional laugh. 
Also, I like to have a bet, and when it comes 
to betting, give me the bookmakers every time. 
I hate them, and so I get a real kick out of 
backing a winner with them which I don’t get 
when I draw from the machine. Also, I like 
the noise and hustle on English tracks, with 


to do so, the effect will be serious, for, laying 
aside any financial benefits to racing that may 
accrue as a result of the Betting Bill, smaller 
crowds mean reduced prizes for owners, many 
of whom find it difficult to carry on as things 
are, and the disappearance of owners on a large 
scale would, of course, be reflected by a lessened 
demand for bloodstock. 

Although the future well-being of racing 
depends to a great extent on the ability of 
race-course executives to attract large crowds, it 
is not easy for them to do so. For instance, it 
is all very well to suggest that one executive 
should build a new stand; that another should 
enlarge its Silver Ring; and that a third should 
make alterations to the course itself. These 
things cost a great deal of money, and many 
of the executives are genuinely short of this 
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commodity. For example, it is pertinent to cite 
as an example the race-course at Birmingham, 
which, incidentally, is one of the most Beene 
and efficiently run in the country. 

“JT do not suppose,’ wrote Major ieee 
Dance, a director of the Birmingham Racecourse 
Company, in a letter to Sporting Life, “that 
the average race-goer realises that it costs us 
£1,500 a day to stage a meeting, and, of course, 
this does not include prize-money, before one 
member of the public enters our turnstiles. 
But when one considers all the officials, the 
gatemen, the police—who, incidentally, cost us 
£150 a day—the printing of race-cards, advertis- 
ing and many other expenses, it is not difficult 
to arrive at this sum.” 

The balance-sheet of Birmingham Race- 
course reveals that in 1958 takings amounted 
to £99,000, including £7,500 received as a grant 
from the totalisator. Of this sum expenses 
claimed all but £1,600-odd. These, broken 
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down to fractions in the £, were: 7s. prize money, 
7s. 1d. general expenses, 3s. overheads, 1s. 6d. 
taxation, 104d. dividend, 4d. reserve and 24d. 
directors’ fees and expenses. Moreover, Bir- 
mingham’s financial status is by no means 
exceptional, for Major Dance revealed that out 
of 72 race-courses, only nine make a profit of 
more than £10,000 a year, and this figure 
represents only 8 per cent. of the capital 
employed. The remaining 63 courses in this 
country average profits of only 23 per cent. on 
the capital employed, i.e., an average earning 
of 4$ per cent., “‘which,’’ as he pointed out, 
“would be considered ridiculously low in any 
other industry.” 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that the executives 
of some courses, not necessarily the richest ones, 
are constantly finding waysand means toimprove 
amenities, whereas others are inclined to use 
entertainment tax and some of the other ex- 
penses listed above as an excuse for doing little. 
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Finally, in case anyone should think + 
the $33 million spent on America’s ne 
race-track was ready and available for spen¢ 
ing, it is necessary to state that this was 
from being so. In fact, the share of the p 
mutuel profits at Aqueduct was only 4 per cer 
with the result that up till 1953 it was out 
the question for the management to conten 
plate major improvements. In that year, 
committee consisting of Mr. H. Guggenhei 
Mr. J. W. Hanes and Mr. C. T. Chenery evolve 
a plan whereby, a non-profit-making corporati¢ 
bought, and now operates, the four race-trac 
in New York State. It borrowed the necessai 
funds for the purchase, and persuaded fj 
State to give up part of the revenue that } 
derives from racing to finance improvemen} 
and expansion that would lead to more reveny 
in the long run. Already the increase in tak 
at Aqueduct proves that this policy is be 


to pay. 


f 


FISH AND THE FULL 
MOON 


IR,—Mr. Ian Niall’s remarks in your 
issue of January 14 about the time 
of the month in which to fish prompt 
me to say that M. Maurice Simonet, 
with whom I used once to fish on the 
Ain in the French Jura, always told 
me not to come in full moon week. 
He said that during that time the 
trout and grayling would be feeding 
at night and would not rise properly 
in the daytime. He was a professional 
fisherman, who sold his catch to a 
hotel. He was certainly the best 
fisherman that I have ever seen and 
a delightful companion on the bank 
of a river, always optimistic.— 
AntuHony Buxton, Horsey Hall, Great 
Yarmouth, Norfolk. 


HUNTING UNDER THE 


BRITISH RAJ 

Sir,—I enclose a photograph of the 
Madras Hunt, dated December, 1873, 
which may interest your readers as 
showing a typical gathering of the 
pre-Kipling era. The two turbanned 
figures in the background seem slightly 
incongruous.—WaAYFARER, Penzance, 
Cornwall. 


FOLLY INTO SIGNALLING 


STATION 
S1r,—The signal for Mass at Woollas 
Hall, Worcestershire, described by 


your correspondent (December 17) 
was not the last sort of signal sent 
from Bredon Hill. On the summit, 
where the hill is crowned by an Iron 
Age camp, still stands a square tower 
named Parsons Folly; it was built in 


the late 18th century by a Mr. 
Parsons, of Kemerton Court, as a 
“prospect house’? from which to 
admire the view. And what a view it 
is! On a clear day the Mendips appear 
beyond the Severn Sea; to the north 
lie the Wrekin and Clee and some 
Welsh hills; nearer lie the Cotswolds 
and the Malverns; and in the valley 
beneath can be seen the towers of 
three great abbeys, Pershore, Eve- 
sham and Worcester. 

The folly contains two rooms, but 
had long been ruinous when in the 
last war it was restored to form a 
signalling station. The path to the 
tower passes Woollas and then the 
site of St. Katherine’s Well, near to 
which excavations in 1920 revealed 
the foundations of a small church. 
The stream flowing down the hill past 
Woollas was harnessed to turn the 
spit in the Hall kitchen.—W. M., 
Shropshire. 


LITTERING WITH 
IMPUNITY 


S1r,— Your contributor, Mr. Kenneth 
Richmond, in the course of his article 
on Glen Lyon (January 7), remarks: 
“Nowadays the private citizen who 
drops an empty cigarette carton in the 
street is liable to a fine, yet the big 
contractors think nothing:of leaving 
acres of rubbish behind them.” 

Public authorities are now our 
principal litterers. On every hand 
they and their employees litter the 
roadsides, lochsides, seasides and 
mountainsides with discarded tar- 
barrels, oil-drums, petrol-tins, cement- 
bags and rotting or rusting. building 
and fencing materials. 


PARSONS FOLLY ON BREDON HILL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
second World War it was used as a signalling station 
See letter: Folly into Signalling Station 


Local authorities responsible for 
road repair and maintenance would 
appear to be the worst offenders. 
Public works contractors are close 
runners-up. 

Shouldn’t they or their servants, 
or both, be prosecuted for this? Or do 
we have here yet another instance 
where public servants suppose them- 
selves to be above the law, and exempt, 
therefore, from the legal consequences 
of their infringing it? They litter with 
impunity where the thoughtless man 


MEMBERS OF THE MADRAS HUNT IN 1873 
See letter: Hunting under the British Ra 


In th 


who drops a bus ticket receives. 
summons. 

Readers should see how the} 
mischief and wastefulness disfigure t 
Highlands at the present time. I hay 
in mind the eyesores I noticed in tl 


wilds of Sutherland very recently 
ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR, 
Upper Cheyne Row, Chelsea, Wa 
KEEPING UP MILK ~ 
STANDARDS — 
Sir,—With reference to John | 
Jones’s article, How Can British Mii 
Be Improved? (January 7), may | 
draw your attention and that of you 
readers to one or two points in 4 


otherwise excellent summary of tI 
as ees 


Jones states that. the. Mil 
nee Board is beginning | 
apply penalty clauses to produce} 
who Soom Be milk wit 


Marketing Board is operating a schen) 
whereby producers can be pena 
in the price paid for their milk if ait 
one year of lower than 3.3 per e 
butterfat (on the annual average of 
least ten monthly tests) they contin z 
to produce milk below 3.2 per cen 
between September and March, » « 
below 3.1 per cent. between April ai 
August. There are no penalties fe 
low solids not fat in the scheme. — 

The article then goes on to 
tion the legal standard that he 
existed in this country since 1901, 
it fails to point out that this is a * 
sumptive standard and was intent 
as a means of detecting adulterati¢ 
by added water. 

Dairymen in this country mal 
however, reject any milk below 3 pé 
cent. butterfat and/or 8.5 per cen 
solids not fat on arrival ex-farm. Thé 
they do not invariably do so is_ 
measure of their ability to balance tt 


sition quality of both good- 
|bad-quality supplies, so that the 
ing bulk milk is above the legal 
@lard. The only penalty, there- 

‘that a farmer can suffer for low 
atty solids is rejection of his milk. 
} Confusion has arisen in the minds 
/ \ny producers between the M.M.B. 
jerfat Scheme already mentioned 
ja scheme operated by the Joint 
mittee for the control of milk 
jty, consisting of representatives 
m@| the M.M.B., the Central Milk 
4 ibutive Committee, and the 
U. This latter scheme does con- 
‘itself with both butterfat and 
fatty solids, but is designed to be 
mative and advisory only. The 
mittee draws the attention of 
cers annually to the results of 
tests for quality made on their 
lies. Those producers whose 
ial average compositional quality 
w 3.3 per cent. b.f. and 8.5 per 
n.f., but above 3.1 per cent. b.f. 
A per cent. s.n.f., receive warning 
ts and are cautioned. Producers 
se supplies are lower still in com- 
» ional quality are placed in a pro- 


) Continuance in the probationary 
\ for more than one year may lead 
»ie producer’s name being given to 
.M.M.B. as persistently unsatis- 
sory, but such action is not in- 
ably taken. It depends on whether 
tot the producer is making an 
/t'to improve, and also upon the 
|; taken by the Committee of the 
y effect of the previous year’s 
jJatic variations. This last con- 
eee was invoked last autumn 
jobvious reasons. 
Producers who have fallen into 
tr the probationary or the caution- 
tlass have been urged toseek advice 
their feeding, breeding and herd 
Wee oro problems, and _ the 
ods of obtaining this advice have 
pointed out.—G. R. Rowgoruam, 
id of Quality Milk Department, 
? Marketing Board, Thames Ditton, 


rey. 


EETLES FOR SALMON 
TRAPS 
1—How local is the kind of beetle 
*, Mr. Miles Hadfield observed in 
‘efordshire and described in his 
‘er of December 17? Is it peculiar 
she Severn region? I first saw such 
‘setle being used at the end of last 
jilon the banks of the River Parret, 
>h flows into the Bristol Channel 
Siw the Severn estuary. My first 
tograph shows men driving stakes, 
‘re setting out their willow 
j 3 or putchers (salmon-traps), 
wn in the second photograph. 
Incidentally, I wonder whether 
* study exists of rivers that are in 
still salmon rivers but are not 
rally so considered. The dreary, 
i Parret, for instance, is about as 
| 
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TEA CADDIES IN PEARL SHELL WARE AND CADDY 
MADE OF MOTHER-OF-PEARL 


See letter: Pearl Shell Ware 


different in appearance from most 
salmon rivers as it could well be, and 
the flat country of Athelney does not 
look like typical salmon territory.— 
J. D. U. Warp, Minehead, Somerset. 


PEARL SHELL WARE 


Str,—With reference to Bea Hewe’s 
interesting article on pearl shell ware 
(November 26), I enclose a photo- 
graph of two mother-of-pearl tea 
caddies now in our possession. They 
are nearly a matching pair, though 
they were acquired separately. 

They show affinities with the 
jewel casket illustrated by Miss Howe, 
but both have a feature not covered 
by her article—banding with darker 
pearl shell that has a very beautiful 
greenish-blue iridescence. 

Photographed with the caddies is 
a charming Victorian trifle—a finely 
shaped and polished caddy spoon in 
mother-of-pearl D. M. Forrest, 
Ceylon Tea Centre, 22, Regent Street, 
S.W.1. 


RAILWAYS INTO ROADS ? 


Sir,—I read with interest your 
editorial note Railways into Roads 
(January 14) and recent letters on the 
subject (January 7 and 21). I note 
that you say: ““Twin-track railways 
are too narrow for even single-lane 
highways.”’ However, it would be 
unfortunate if such a statement were 
to deflect attention from the possibili- 
ties of overall railway conversion as a 
solution of our traffic problem, for the 
following reasons. 

There are 1,500 miles of multi- 
track railway that would yield roads 
superior to the American “‘turnpikes’’ 
and would, alone, provide for more of 
this class of road per head of popula- 
tion than they now have in America. 
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SPOON 


There are also 450 miles of three-track 
railway. 

Perhaps an even more significant 
point is that 34 miles of the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike, which must surely 
be counted among the finest highways 
in the world, with an estimated 
capacity of 3,000 vehicles per hour 
(though this has never yet been called 
for), was constructed on the formation 
of a twin-track railway, and it was not 
found necessary to widen the 6} miles 
of twin-track tunnels included. 

The twin-track railways of this 
country, of which there are 10,000 
miles, would yield 30-ft. roads be- 
tween tunnels, and the tunnels are of 
a minimum width of 24 ft., as against 
284 ft. for those incorporated in the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike. Sixty-seven 
per cent. of our existing trunk and 
Class 1 roads are less than 30 ft. wide, 
and, because of intersections, pedes- 
trian crossings, right-hand turns, gradi- 
ents, mixed traffic and  such-like 
hazards, they have only a fraction of 
the carrying capacity of the reserved 
and controlled roads that would result 
from railway conversion. 

The old M.G.N. Railway, from 
which, it is claimed, roads that 
will be among the finest in Norfolk will 
be built, is, incidentally, single-track 
for 23 miles of the proposed conversion. 

If railway conversion is rejected 
as a solution to the problem of having 
to relieve present congestion and pro- 
vide for twice as many vehicles within 
the next 7-8 years, we have still to face 
the question of where the needed roads 
are to come from.—M. J. Douctass, 
Hallams Heath, Shamley Green, Guild- 
ford, Surrey. 

[A width of 24 ft. will provide a 
carriageway but makes no allowance 


ON THE STAKES 
See letter: Beetles for Salmon Traps 


i 

i ie 

|IVING STAKES WITH A BEETLE ON THE RIVER PARRET IN THE WEST 
| / 

| 
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for the necessary verge. In the case 
in Norfolk referred to in our issue of 
January 14, the authorities will have 
an available railway width of about 
24 ft. before conversion, but will seek 
to acquire an additional width of about 
16 ft., making 40 ft. in all. In any 
general project, however, such addi- 
tional width could not always be 
found because of the problems created 
by such restrictions as tunnels, cuttings 
and embankments. It may be useful 
to compare the width of the London- 
Yorkshire motorway: two carriage- 
ways each of 36 ft., plus hard shoul- 
ders and central reservation, making 
in all 112 ft.—Ep.] 


COST NOT PROHIBITIVE ? 


S1r,—Why should cost of conversion 
be prohibitive? Railway ‘“‘modernisa- 
tion” is costing £1,600 million, with 
little or no return to reduce the annual 
deficit of £75 million or more. The 
whole permanent way could be con- 
verted and lighted for less than 
the cost of ‘“‘modernisation.’’ Now 
is the time for a public enquiry to 
find and analyse the real facts.— 
B. JOSCELYNE, 71, High Street, Guild- 
ford, Surrey. 


KITTEN THAT BEGS 


S1r,—In reply to your correspondent 
of December 3 who asks whether a cat 
that begs is unusual, I do not think 
that this is so, as our present cat, a 
small tortoiseshell kitten, has begged 
from a very early age, without being 
taught. 

It also stands on its hind legs, 
and quite often when playing with a 
piece of stick that it has brought into 
the house, it will sit begging, holding 
the stick between its forepaws, 
exactly like a squirrel—Rona.tp E. 
Miers, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 


LETTING ROOMS TO 
PENSIONERS 


Str,—Since the war-I have let the 
annexes of my house to couples over 
sixty-five, because housing, not money, 
is their chief problem. Up to now there 
has been a widespread refusal to let 
some accommodation to pensioners, 
with the result that a tragically high 
percentage of them are forced to live 
on in damp dwellings because all their 
efforts to move have failed. (Only 20 
per cent. of all building by local 
authorities is for the elderly.) 

What pensioners long for is a 
little place where they can make a 
home with some of their own furni- 
ture. But most of these people, who 
are helpless to help themselves, can 
achieve this only if those whose 
houses are too big for their own 
families will empty one or two rooms 
and let them at a reasonable rent. 

Since pensioners prize their inde- 
pendence, a separate entrance is 
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DOG GATE IN CHINESE CHIPPENDALE 
STYLE AT A FARM AT ST. 


PEMBROKESHIRE 


See letter: Chinoiserie Dog Gate 


essential to success. But a window 
can be made into a door for about £16, 
and the rent money soon repays 
expenses like this. 

People willing to share their houses 
with active pensioners, who have good 
references and want to go on leading 
useful lives, will not regret it. For 
they will not only enable them to have 
a home, but they also give them an 
enthusiasm for living, and the chance 
to go on proving their ability by 


helping to take care of a house 
or garden.—Mary Comyns Carr, 
Littleton, neay Winchester, Hamp- 
shire. 


DICKENS AND TAR WATER 


S1r,—According to Dickens, tar water, 
one of the ingredients of the road- 
mender’s linctus mentioned in 4 
Countryman’s Notes of December 31, 
was one of the stock medicines of the 
early 19th century. 

In Great Expectations, for ex- 
ample, one reads the awful account of 
a whole pint being poured down Pip’s 
youthful throat, for bolting the food 


THE CROWN INN, WELLS, SOMERSET, RECENTLY RESTORED 
See letter: Old Inn Well Restored 
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he had actually con- 
cealed for the convict 
who was to turn out to 
be the author of his 
expectations. 

The tar water bottle 
came in handy, too, 
when Pip had to top up 
the brandy bottle after 
he had taken some of 
that for his convict. 
And then follows the 
graphic account of Uncle 
Pumblechook’s discom- 
fiture after he had 
unwittingly taken a 
draught of the mixture 
and had to be revived 
with hot gin and water. 
—M. U. Jones (Mrs.), 
Snowberry Cottage, Pres- 
ton Wynne, Hereford- 
shire. 


FOR FEEDING 
CATTLE 


S1r,— With reference to 
the stone object illus- 
trated with Mr. Clarke's 
letter of December 3, 
various shapes and sizes 
were used in stockyards 
and fields for rock salt, 
etc. Some had a hole at 
the bottom to allow 
drainage. I have several 
in my garden for bird 
baths. 


ets: Some were collected 
in Scotland by the late 
Mrs. Fernie, of Horning- 
hold, Leicestershire. — BriseEis E. 


OraAM, 6, Knighton Road, Leicester. 


CHINOISERIE DOG GATE 


Srr,—Your recent illustration of a 
gate described as a dog gate on the 
stairs of an old house (December 3) 
prompts me to send you the enclosed 
photograph of what I think must be 
an unusual type, as it is apparently 
in the style called Chinese Chippen- 
dale. This is in what is now a large 
farm-house, at St. David’s in Pem- 
brokeshire, called Treleddyn, close 
to the sea. 

The house shows signs of former 
greatness, including a finely painted 
ceiling ; and it is said to have been used 
as a retreat by a royal personage. It 
was the owner who in 1797 first 
sighted the French ships bent on 
invasion and gave the alarm that 
roused the county.—M. W., Hereford. 


FATHER TIME IN SLATE 


S1r,—The tondo in slate by Chris- 
topher Staveley illustrated by Mr. 
Kirby with his letter of December 17 


and carved with a mother and three 
children, represents the emblem of 
Charity. Staveley’s design is an exact 
reproduction of the theme as shown 
in George Richardson’s elaborate 
Iconology published in 1778—hardly 
a coincidence, as the two men were 
involved in the designing and building 
of Stapleford Church, Leicestershire, 
about 1783. 

The late Mrs. Esdaile pointed out 
the inveterate use of emblem-books 
by the major statuaries. Country 
masons were also inspired by the 
engraved copy-books issued by 
writing-masters of the time. William 
Firmadge, a contemporary of Staveley, 
used this same design at his birthplace, 
Scrapcroft in Leicestershire, with 
particular poignancy to commemorate 
the deaths of his first wife, Ann, and 
three infant children. Firmadge, 
whose father was a slate carver of the 
old school, had some reputation as a 
versatile craftsman. He became a 


SLATE HEADSTONE (1799) 


CARVED BY WILLIAM FIRMADGE 


the celebrated William Penn, 
several followers, was in Wells. 
asked permission to preach in { 
Market House, which was granted, | 
afterwards refused. He then obtair 
the use of a large room in the Cro 
Inn. He addressed between 2,000 a 
3,000 persons from a window 
balcony of the house. In the midst 
his discourse he was arrested on 
Warrant signed by Matthew Bai 
(Mayor) and William Salmon (Justice 
Penn was soon released on a certific; 
from Bishop Kidder, granting ay 
ority to hold a religious meeting.” 
BRISTOLIAN, Somerset. 


CHANGES IN AN 
EARLDOM 


Srr,—I think there is a small slip 
Mr. Hussey’s delightful article, 
Georgian Scrapbook (December 3 
“The present Earl of Leicester” y 
surely not Coke of Norfolk. 1 
Earldom of Leicester expired in | 


ST. MARY DE CASTRO CHURCHYARD, LEICESTER 


See letter: Father Time in Slate 


member of Leicester Town Council in 
1792, and apparently took advantage 
of his position to charge a pretty stiff 
figure for the building of the town 
gaol. One of his architect apprentices, 
William Parsons, designed the present 
county prison (derided by Cobbett) 
in 1825-28. 

His carving skill is well shown in 
the relief from a slate headstone of 
1799, shown in the enclosed photo- 
graph. It comes from the churchyard 
of St. Mary de Castro, Leicester, and is 
of the familiar emblem of Father Time 
with his forelock, scythe and 
hour-glass. — FREDERICK 
Burcess, 44, Ridgeway 
Road, Redhill, Survey. 


OLD INN WELL 
RESTORED 


Str,—The Civic Trust has 
given its Amenity Award 
Class II in Somerset for the 
fine reconstruction effort in 
Wells of the Crown Inn, 
shown in the _ enclosed 
photograph. A plaque an- 
nouncing this is to be fixed 
to the building. This view, 
from the market square, 
was revealed by the re- 
moval of a wall and lava- 
tories. The inn is probably 
Elizabethan and was 
bought at the bargain price 
of £962 by the City Council 
in 1900. 

William Penn, founder 
of Philadelphia and Penn- 
sylvania and a_ Bristol 
worthy, once preached from 
an upper window of the inn. 
He was arrested by the 
Mayor of Wells, and im- 
mediately set free by a 
liberal-minded bishop. 

Mr. Dodd, the Town 
Clerk of Wells, has written 
of this episode: “In 1695 
(day and month uncertain) 


Coke family in 1759, and was not 
vived in the person of Coke of Nori 
until 1837. But in the interval, to’ 
great indignation of Coke and 

Whig friends, it was bestowed by 
as a courtesy title on George Tow 
hend, afterwards 2nd Marqu 
Townshend (1755-1811). He wo 
have been ‘‘the present Earl 
Leicester’? to James Pettit Andre 
There are, I think, a few specimens 
his work among the large collect 
of caricatures by the Ist Marquess 
Raynham.—K.C., Norfolk. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Water-mill Still at Work.— 
photograph of a water-wheel built 
1958 (Correspondence, December 
interested me. At my house, Kil 
Mill, Lower Kilcott, Wotton-unc 
Edge, Gloucestershire, I still roll 
oats for my horses in the mill-ho 
built in 1739. I believe that I ¢ 
the last working mill in this Cotsw 
valley.—W. B. Mepram, 21, 4 
andva Court, Queensgate, S.W.7. 


Arthritis and Bee-stings. — | 
ferring to Miss Poe’s letter 

December 31, I had an elde 
relative who was cured of her arth 
by a bee-sting. For several days 

was quite ill, but when the sting W 
off she suffered no longer from arth 
during the remaining seventeen ye 
of her lite.—IRENE ELLarRD, Asie 
Much Hadham, Hertfordshire. 


Crimean Relics. — With refere 
to my letter of December 8, giv 
particulars of captured guns be 
placed in municipal parks, I should! 
to add two more examples. They ¥ 
at Peel Park, Salford, Manchester, ; 
at Nottingham.—T. G. Scort, 
Granville Road, Fallowfield, Manche: 
14. 


Woodlouse Names. — With re 
ence to the letters of January 7, in 
Isle of Man the woodlouse is know! 
parson’s pig.—J. W. Hanson (M 
Ballasherlogue, Colby, Isle of Maa 
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CHRISTIE’S 


| Announce the sale on February 15th of 
| FINE MEISSEN AND OTHER CONTINENTAL PORCELAIN 


AN EARLY MEISSEN PLATE, TEAPOT, AND ONE OF SIX TEA BOWLS AND SAUCERS—THE TEA BOWLS PAINTED BY 
CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH HEROLD 


On February 25th 


FINE ENGLISH FURNIFURE 


Belonging to The Rt. Hon. The Viscountess Ashbrook, The Hon. Anthony Cayzer, 
The Countess of Galloway and others 


ONE OF EIGHT MAHOGANY OPEN ARMCHAIRS BY THOMAS ONE OF A PAIR OF FINE CHINESE MIRROR PICTURES IN 
CHIPPENDALE THE YOUNGER CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY FRAMES. PREVIOUSLY IN THE 
PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS COLLECTION 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS. LTD. 


Telephone: TRAfalgar 9060 8, King Street, St. James’s, London, $.W.1 Telegrams: Christiart, Picey, London 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
JEWELLERS & SILVERSMITHS 


PRESENTATION PLATE ANTIQUE SILVER 


COLLINGWOOD (Jewellers) LTD. 


° 2% ) es oor ee 


SLES OTS aN 


One of a pair of fine Antique Silver Wine Coolers made in Sheffield in 1828 


46, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ESTABLISHED 1817 TELEPHONE: REGENT 2656-7-8 


JOHN BELL «/ ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotlan 


AG i EM 


A very fine Antique Hepple- 
white Mahogany Side Table 
with beautifully carved 
shaped serpentine front. 
Length 6 feet, depth at 
centre 31 inches, height 
35 inches. Period circa 
1785. 


A very unusual and attrac- 
tive small Antique Hepple- 
white Mahogany Chest of 
Drawers with shaped bow 
front and crossbanded top. 
Length 36 inches, depth at 
centre 20!4 inches, height 
3214 inches. Period circa 


FAR Rl DG Ee SaaReeeali 
ABERDEEN 


Telephone: 24828 Telegrams & Cables: ‘‘Antiques,’”’ Aberdeen 


i 
By Appointment Antiquaries of By Appointment Antiquaries of Chinese 
Chinese Art to the late Queen Mary Works of Art to H.M. The King of Sweden + 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art **? 


A Chinese biscuit water-dropper for an artist’s table, decorated in green yellow and 
aubergine enamels. K'ANG HSI PERIOD: A.D. 1662-1722. 


Width: 43 inches. Height: 2 inches. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 


PRIDES of LONDON 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Tel: Belgravia 3080 


A FINE SHERATON SATINWOOD AND BANDED SOFA TABLE 


179/180 SLOANE STREE Soyo 


CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 
pe eine 


|NHE hand below led to a familiar tragi- 
| comedy. North was a good player who 
|- was put to an unfair strain by a scatter- 
ined partner, and he took a decision that was 
tically sound but technically indefensible. 


Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

‘uth West North East 
ipade 2 Diamonds 2Spades No bid 
No-Trumps No bid No bid No bid 
| The King of Diamonds was led, and South 
umed an injured air when he saw the dummy. 
‘ou didn’t trust me, partner,” he said after 
‘king nine tricks by brute force. North 
blogised, knowing full well that he hadn’t a 
_to stand on. 

Assuming that South had the values for his 
‘id and that he could play his cards, it was 
arly North’s duty to put him to game; also, 
{th three-card Spade support, no singleton and 
“lub suit that might be good for five tricks, 
| hand looked more suitable for Three No- 
amps. The trouble was that South was cap- 
le of trying Two No-Trumps with a mere 
points (“You gave me a free raise, partner’) 
1 of making a hash of the play if he got 
bled in Three. In the end, however, North 
iled wryly and his opponents nodded in 
npathy. 

| It was plain that South’s bad rebid should 
ve turned out well. First, consider his assets: 
good points, four and a half quick tricks, a 
e-card major. What on earth was he waiting 
| after getting a raise? Let us apply the Losing 
ick Count. North is marked with nine losers. 
uth has six, but one of them can surely be 
ducted in view of his exceptional controls; 
} obvious answer, therefore, is a jump to Four 
ades. His Two No-Trumps, apart from sug- 
sting a four-card Spade suit, was far from 
‘al with only one stopper in the danger suit. 
_ And yet, ironically, it is ten to one that 
uth, who could not fail to make Three.'No- 
umps, would have gone down in Four Spades. 
A better player, of course, would avoid the 
falls. The Heart position is wide open; East 
ly well hold J x x x in one of the black suits, 
‘d he must be kept out of the lead. The first 
scaution is to hold up the Ace of Diamonds 
| one round. South then plays the King of 
vades and a small one to the Queen. When 
ith opponents follow suit, he can virtually 
Ake sure of his contract; at trick 5 a low Club 
jled from the table, and the Ten is finessed. 
lat might conceivably lose to a bare Knave 
the West hand, but the defence is still helpless 
| the absence of some minor miracle. 

| To deduct a loser on account of some special 
iture, like South’s array of quick tricks on this 
ample, is simple common sense. Let us now 
»k at the other side of the story. 

AKI 


: Bie a pee 
fo kos4ae |W EL Oj8732 
&j) 843 S & KO 
& 82 
YAI863 
} Q 10 


&AQ107 
Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 
The Losing Trick Count, more than any other 
ethod of valuation, helps to curb the ardour 
| the honour-trick fiend. “Not so long ago,” 
ys the reader who sat North on this hand, 
‘d have launched into Blackwood on the 
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A SENSE OF VALUES .- 


second round, followed by Six Hearts on the 
next.’’ His side had begun with One Heart— 
Two Spades—Three Clubs. 

My correspondent looked lovingly at his 
hand, but he could not blind his eyes to its seven 
losers; as there was no reason to suppose that 
South had fewer than seven (his rebid in a new 
suit did not promise any extra values), even a 
contract of Five Hearts might prove too high. 
There was a neat way of getting North’s hand 
off his chest, and his next bid was Four Hearts. 
The jump raise in a forcing-to-game situation is 
a standard manoeuvre which promises at least 
four good trumps; it was a mild slam try, of 
course, since a raise to Three Hearts could not 
be passed, but it was none the less a limit bid. 
South had no cause to go on, and Four Hearts 
was just made. 

The point here is that North is not entitled 
to deduct a loser on account of trump control 
or some special feature, such as an extra Ace or 
a key card in South’s second suit. In sharp 
contrast is the hand that follows, which reminds 
one of the bad old days when a few top cards 
were credited with magical trick-promoting 
powers. 

@A10658 


Dealer, South. North-South game. 

Here is the South-North sequence in all its 
glory: One Heart—Two Spades; Three Hearts— 
Four No-Trumps (Blackwood); Five Diamonds 
—Five No-Trumps; Six Diamonds—Six Hearts. 
A trump was led, and the slam went no fewer 
than three down. 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


The lay-out was not kind, but the fact 
remains that North’s bidding was out of this 
world. His forcing take-out was in order, but 
the three Aces were offset by a total lack of 
ruffing values; there was no case at all for 
deducting one of his seven losers. Note that, 
although his partner had shown nothing beyond 
a possible dead minimum, North actually made 
a grand slam try when he bid Five No-Trumps. 
On the second round, after South has rebid his 
suit, North should simply say Four Hearts; the 
L.T.C. warns him that a slam must be out of 
the question unless the opener can make a 
try. The factor that told heavily in the play at 
Six Hearts was the absence of trump control. 

My L.T.C. summary (copies are still avail- 
able to those who send a stamped addressed 
envelope to me c/o Country LiFe) mentions 
the deduction of a loser for some key feature, 
such as a King or a singleton in a vital spot. 
The following example from a large pairs con- 
test shows the need for some simple method of 
revaluing a hand. 


West East 
&J96 KQ4 
QAKI3 OS Sronz 
Or9 © 108 2 
&A10843 Oe) 


Dealer, West. Both sides vulnerable. 
A sound game was missed by four-fifths of 
the entry after the bidding had gone like this: 


West North East South 
1 Club No bid 1 Heart 2 Diamonds 
2 Hearts Nobid Nobid No bid 


Some of the L.T.C. addicts bid too mechanic- 
ally. West assumed the count of losers to be 
seven plus nine, but it was a case for card sense 
as well as rule of thumb. He is worth Three 
Hearts after deducting a loser on account of two 
key features—his super trump support and the 
singleton in the enemy suit. A jump raise is 
often the only way to bestir a partner who has 
bid a shaded suit; once East has been assured 
of trump control, he will take the count of losers 
to be six plus eight. 


CROSSWORD No. 


1557... 


ACROSS 


Perhaps an alternative apparatus to this will 
appear in the Isis age (6) 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the cj 

first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach ve ae Sees (8) ? 2 
“Crossword No. 1557, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent ; in medal that seems to be made in layers 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of (9) 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


P| eae 


fees | ll 


17, Come to the c 
25, Eaglewood; 26, Retired; 27, Yielded. 


25, End, 


PICS see 
Eeaeese 3 
See mane 


US eae 


11. Did you hear that? Was it a bomb? (5) 

12 and 13. How the Woodman family end their 
quarrel? (4, 3. 7) 

15. The tavern has its sign dislodged in play (7) 

16, Classic shrine of the Law (6) 

19 and 21. He goes in for bits of clothes and 
animals (3, 3, 4, 3) 

23. A mere squad in disguise (10) 

25. The assegai was his weapon (4) 

27. Not very far on Shanks’s mare (5) 

28. A Greek Cockney, no doubt, 
smooth one easier (9) 

29. Just right for paddling (8) 

30. No one, by any distortion, could think this 
cathedral is mean (6) 


DOWN 
1. The foot of Italy (8) 
2. Notes made by man or dame (9) 
3. “Thy rare gold of verse 
praised)”—Browning (4) 
5. High temperature at a German spa? 
good guess! (3, 4) 
6. Cite me next (anagr.) (10) 
7. The accomplished borrower doubtless de- 
velops a nice one (5) 
8. Vice is, so to speak, his raison d’étre (6) 
9. They can be felt even in fit chests after an 
unhappy night (6) 
14, Even thin people get taken this way when in 
love (10) 
17. Muse in oil (anagr.) (9) 
18. Gratifies (8) 
20. Rude lab., but constructed so as to last (7) 
21. We shall know all about it in April (6) 
22. ‘“‘And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
“When I ”—_Temnyson (6) 
24, Keep the fires burning in Staffordshire! (5) 
26. What is common to a watch and a wineglass 


found the 


(the poet 


Nota 


seeeene (4) 
SOLUTION TO No. 1556. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of January 21, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Perused; 5, Solomon; 9, Covenants; 10, 
Medea; 11, Igloo; 12, Moustache; 14, Down in the dumps; 
point; 21, Charleroi; 23, Synge; 24, Leeds; 
DOWN.—1, Pectin; 
2, Ravello; 3, Sun-bonnet; 4, Denominator; 5, S.O.S.; 6, Limit; 
7, Modicum; 8, Near East; 13, Unheedingly; 15, Drop-scene; 
16, Acicular; 18, Meanest; 19, Nunhood; 20, Bended; 22, Loser; 


Nore.—This competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1555 is 
Dr. Stuart Murray, 
Heyshott, 

Midhurst, 
Sussex. 
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Rexco makes the nicest fire you ever cosied up to. 


Rexco gives out far more heat than ordinary coal. It lasts longer— 
that’s why it’s so economical. Lights readily. And it’s so clean to 


handle. Smokeless, of course—keeps your home warm, friendly, clean. 


REXG@ 


SMOKELESS COAL 


NATIONAL. CARBONISING COMPANY LTD. MANSFIELD, NOTTS 


KEEN 
UI NON 


No wonder Rexco has been a bit difficult to get hold of. Not 
new plant is doubling supplies—gives you your chance to usé 
best smokeless coal in your stove or open fire. Ask your 
Merchant to send you Rexco right away ! 


IND speculators have been 
blamed by builders for an in- 
[crease in the price of houses 
g the past 12 months, and a 
tsman of a firm of Nottingham 
actors is reported to have said 
|\sites that his company might 
|| been chary of buying five or six 
|| ago have since almost doubled 
fice. Moreover, in his view the 
lof rising property prices was not 
a sight. 


Buyers Tied to Builders 


IE above report is confirmed by 
state agents in different parts of 
country. For example, Messrs. 
and Sons, whose head office is at 
memouth, Hampshire, and who 
several branches along the South 
t, state that it has become virtu- 
impossible to find a plot for an 
fidual buyer who wants to erect 
puse without being tied to a 
{cular builder. 

“The trend of all builders to 
hase blocks of land and to require 
imtract from a prospective pur- 
er that they will be employed upon 
2 sites,”’ they write, “has caused a 
ine for the individual buyer, and 
® and more are these purchasers 
lng to agree to a specific builder 
racting to their requirements.” 
led, they say that the shortage of 
|in some towns is so acute that it 
tars that the time is not far distant 
f no new houses or bungalows will 
ouilt and that housing problems 
have to be dealt with entirely by 
evelopment of existing urban 
is. 


_ Spate of Enquiries 


‘SIMILAR report comes from 
‘Messrs. Burrows and Co., of 
ford, Kent, who write that, the 
h of Ashford having agreed to take 
€ of London’s overspill, there has 
1 a spate of enquiries for all land 
able for development. And this 
land, as in other districts, has 
(ted in the values of potential 
ding land for residential or indus- 
| purposes soaring to remarkable 
ls, which tends to make all build- 
‘more costly and puts a high pre- 
‘m on the very limited area of land 
ed for development. 


FRUIT FARMS FOR SALE 


|ICLUDED among the first auctions 
of agricultural properties scheduled 
ke place this year are fruit farms 
Sent and Sussex. On February 23 
lisrs. Lambert and Symes will offer 
‘¢ farms totalling 832 acres on behalf 
Sent Hop, Fruit and Stock Farms. 
se four farms, all of which are for 
+ with possession and subject to 
mal tenant! right valuations, are 
|| Hay Farm and Badsill Park Farm 
16 acres and 229 acres respectively 
'Brenchley ; Woodfalls Farm, of 154 
ies, at Yalding; and Keylands, a 
ding of 33 acres, at Paddock Wood. 
| A property of similar type to 
se mentioned above that is to be 
‘tioned by Messrs. Jackson-Stops 
i Staff’s London office and Messrs. 
bson Clark, of Eastbourne, is the 
ehurst Fruit Farm, which covers 
) acres near Robertsbridge on the 
‘der of Kent and Sussex. It in- 
des 167 acres of established orch- 
ls, 114 acres of orchard planted 
hin the last 10 years, 107 acres of 
SS, some rough woodland, a Geor- 
n house let on a short lease and 12 
tages. 


HAY AUCTION RECORD 


‘OR the ninth year in succession 
Messrs. A. W. Neate and Sons held 
auction of hay and straw at New- 
ty, Berkshire, and this year a total 
| 1,750 tons was sold which they 


i 


| 


E ESTATE MARKET 
IGH PRICES FROM 


| SPECULATION 
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believe to be a record for a sale of this 
kind. The sale-room was packed when 
the auctioneer, Mr. J. E. Pallett, sub- 
mitted the first of 104 lots consisting 
of approximately 20 tons of clover- 
ryegrass mixture baled near Malmes- 
bury, Wiltshire. It was sold to a race- 
horse trainer for £18 10s. a ton. Later 
in the sale this figure was exceeded 
twice, the highest price of £19 a ton 
being realised for clover-ryegrass in 
the rick, and £18 15s. a ton being ob- 
tained for a pick-up baled sainfoin 
mixture. More than 90 per cent. of 
the lots were sold under the hammer, 
and bidders came from as far afield as 
Devon, Cornwall, Derbyshire, Staf- 
fordshire, Herefordshire and North 
Wales. Straw also sold well, and, 
though prices were not quite as high 
as last year, trade was level and up to 
£8 a ton was paid for best-quality 
threshed wheat straw. 


NETHERHALL ESTATE FOR 
SALE 


LARGE part of the town of 

Maryport on the Cumberland 
coast is included in the forthcoming 
sale of the Netherhall estate, an invest- 
ment property that has belonged to 
the Pocklington Senhouse family for 
several generations. Netherhall con- 
sists of two farms, several parcels of 
accommodation land, numerous sites 
suitable for development in and 
around Maryport, a large number of 
houses and cottages, office properties, 
warehouses and other business pre- 
mises and ground rents covering the 
whole of the town and producing a 
total of £2,241 a year in rents. The 
sale will be handled by Messrs. Strutt 
and Parker, Lofts and Warner, who 
have been instructed to sell the rack 
rented property either as a whole or in 
lots privately and to offer the ground 
rents later. 


ON FRINGE OF GREEN BELT 


ARNES HOUSE, a residential and 

agricultural estate of 282 acres 
on the fringe of the Green Belt near 
Kings Langley Common, Hertford- 
shire, has changed hands privately 
through Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley and Mr. Ralph Faulkner. The 
property lies on high ground on the 
west side of the main London- 
Aylesbury road and includes a modern- 
ised Georgian house, modern farm 
buildings with accommodation for 48 
milking cows, a grain section with 
large silos, granaries, implement sheds 
and tractor garages, a poultry section 
with a battery house and two deep 
litter houses and a pig unit with 23 
piggeries. There are also six modern 
houses for farm and other staff and 
stabling for hunters. 

From Messrs. Dobson Clark, 
estate agents of Eastbourne, Sussex, 
comes news of the sale of Reydon Hall, 
a medium-sized manor house dating 
from the late 17th century, which 
stands in about 25 acres near South- 
wold, approximately two miles from 
the Suffolk coast. The house was 
modernised early in the 1930s and has 
been bought for private occupation by 
owners who have considerable agri- 
cultural interests in the district. 

Another East Anglian property 
that has changed hands privately is 
Watts School, Norfolk, which stands 
on high ground overlooking the valley 
of the River Wensum at North 
Elmham. The property extends to 
almost 60 acres and consists of school 
buildings, a technical training block, 
gymnasium, laundry, sanatorium, 
swimming-pool, fives courts, chapel, 
nine houses and playing field and 
pavilion. Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
were the agents. 

PROCURATOR. 
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for the highest quality 


Bathrooms G Sanitary Fittings 


A Bathroom of beige and green 
coloured marble of tasteful design 
which can be viewed at 

our Davies Street Showrooms 


BOLDINGS 


BsOsE DIIEN G> -& .-S.O.N'S: JE TD 


58 Davies Street, London, W.1 


A.P.7 
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«* * FOR YOUR GARDEN % & * | 
CARRIES | re erro eco 


anything 
anywhere 


Garden Den 
Constructed to your own specification and desigi| 


FARM Easy low-cost transport Visit Britain's BIGGEST mink farm... . er HAYES tes7, pare illustrated cavalegde 
for liquids or solids. ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD 


-Gall bushel Dept. 30, Star Road, Hillingdon, Middy 
Gtonh i ote SEE BRITAIN’S ———— 
FACTORY moves in seconds for 
carrying milk churns, FINEST MINK 


sacks, cartons, etc. Per- 
WAREHOUSE fectly balanced. Tips 


on end for shovelling 


HOSPITALS out. Carries 3 cwr. i ; eds record: er 
Thousands in ‘use the Live Mink: Supreme Championship; Pelts: Supreme Championship; 


ETC world over Pelts; Reserve Championship; Hudson Bay Auctions: Top Prices. 


Price complete on 14 X 3 cushion tyres Interested in mink breeding? A visit to Dalchonzie NOW will 
£15.0.0 Carr. Paid. Pneumatic tyres : : : ; Sk : _. a 

available at small extra charge: repay you MANY times in the breeding seasons to come! It GLASS FIBRE GARDEN BARRO 
would be as well not to buy elsewhere till you HAVE inspected ‘Strong-as-steel with the weightless fee 7 


THE 
q <n t ich Weight only 16 Ib. Beautifully balanced. La 
the Dalchonzie stock— and the management methods whic! ylase abe body in choice of colours Extretiely | 
0 . . ‘Oo clean, on-staining and is proo' ist a 
make this farm so successful. Write for free brochure without Hom Gacterial ait canoe che ene 7 
fertilisers, etc. High bulk capacity (4 cubic feet plus)” 
2 \ 


obligation or make an appointment for a personal visit. All-steel tubular chassis specially protected again) 
corrosion. Rubber-tyred steel wheel with nylon beat 


ee" 


— Write for full ings; eliminates the need for lubrication. Corrugate) 
S07 Paivieilens eos rubber non-slip handgrips. Will easily carry load | 

EDWARD THOMAS & CO. (OSWESTRY) LTD. DALCHONZIE MINK FARM et ee 
The Cross, Oswestry, Salop COMRIE, PERTHSHIRE, SCOTLAND (COMRIE 416). C.W.O. for immediate delivery. Trade inquiries invite) 


CATA DEVELOPMENTS 


3 , LIMITED, 
Telephone: Oswestry 3271/2/3 105/107, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


Do you realise the 


HIDDEN POWER of the ROLCUT ? 


Unlike scissors, the Pivot Bolt 
is off-centre — fig. 


For lasting pleasure 


A] Swimming Pool ? 
_ Why nol 


EXHILARATING RELAXATION RUTHERFORD 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 
Details from BATTLE SUSSEX 


oy 


FRONT GARDENS - PATIOS 
FORE-COURTS - ROOF GARDENS 


causing the blade to be drawn 
down along the anvil 

while cutting, — fig. EJ 

thus giving the clean slice for 
which ROLCUT has so long 


Obtainable at all ; 
first-class Ironmongers, 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen, 
and Stores. 


ROLCUT LIMITED 


9-13 Lonsdale Rd., Kilburn, London, N.W.6 
TELEPHONE: MAIDA VALE 5053 


Chatching 


actin J Undertaken in all parts of the - RNG 

By AEG: to World 

Ques ees, 1 NORFOLK REED THATCHERS 
Reed Thatchers LTD. 

“‘THATCHES,”” LOUDWATER LANE, CHORLEYWOOD, 
HERTS. LONDON OFFICE : TEL. TERMINUS 1429 


been famous. 


WORK CAN BE 
BEGUN AT 
SHORT NOTICE 


Height 16” Top diameter 20” 
Terrace Pots are a permanent ornament 
Two Designs, 
£2.5.0. and £3.15.0, Carriage extra 

Write for illustrated leaflet 


L. J. KNIGHT LTD. H 
ELLICOMBE, MINEHEAD, SOMERSE]/, 


Garden Ornaments * Sundials * Vases 


er 


THE ‘SCRAYJACK’ 
COMBINED 
BOOT SCRAPER 
AND JACK 


Price 


g SEND TODAY FOR ; 
0g O O S BY APPOINTMENT 


GARDENERS’ ANNUAL 


For superb Pe == Entirely * ee £3 12s. 4d. 

vegetables and ! FREE I carriage paid, including 

pe ile H Please send me 1960 Gardeners’ Annual I pers 

z ‘ 
seeds: NOW.-725,- W Uta Name ontrcccccstsetecnteceasresctarsect mares tencteee- tea ere : vi feces: Slt tes 
f lises 4 or direct from 
This charming set of Garden Figures representing the Babe Cataloeue Pd r@SS \rinciccpcacacccecessthcs Se sadsoncsscbeceacesoisencie sstemeecuntetenes eee 1 
Seasons, beautifully modelled in Lead, 16 ins high, seeds, bulbs, plants, I I P. J. EDMONDS 
snd “toe -[iusttated “Becker trentioning likely wees etel-spacked) witha [© faatsccctesccctesseacstiscessceetee Set acre tee eee tree wena ees I Itchen Abbas. Wi ag 
; I tchen as, Winchester, Ha 


SANDERS & CO., 7a Bayham Street, London, N.W.1 useful gardening I 
CRS > eS eo ee information. Lee ee a DEPT.CL.5,TOOGOOD & SONS LTD. SOUTHAMPTON. — —! 


| 


RMING NOTES 


{[G producers will be glad to 
learn, from its interim report 
submitted to ministers that the 
i; ndustry Development Authority 
- jlast beginning to turn some of its 
ajtion to pigs intended for pork 
»|manufacture. Hitherto it has 
aed that the Authority was 
asted only in pigs designed for the 
“action of Wiltshire bacon, which 
‘e view of a good many farmers 
ged in the industry was a mistake, 
Whey see little future in this side of 
jusiness. Production of heavy pigs 
ianufacture has many attractions, 
cularly for the non-specialist pig 
ucer, and more-and more interest 
ing taken in it. For years some 
|e best known and most respected 
Worities in the pig world have been 
9g that the importance of Wilt- 
| bacon production in this country 
|/being over-emphasised, and that 
‘future lay in other directions. 
+) its seem to prove them right. 


D.A.’s Unpopularity 
)) speaking of pigs sold alive for 
furposes other than Wiltshire 
n, the Authority endorses the 
‘ment of the committee that 
sed the Government early in 1958. 
badly speaking the main require- 
@ts were wealth of flesh (l.e. size, 
ieularly depth of eye muscle and 
r muscles) with a high standard of 
| quality ... Although excessive 
= was undesirable, it was un- 
‘ssary to think in terms for strict fat 
surement as for bacon.’’ Inciden- 
, why is it that P.I.D.A. is so 
1) >pular with pig breeders? It is most 
wirtunate that it should be so, 
% there is no doubt that it is. 
iaps it is partly due to the fact 
*, although the Authority obtains 
‘/unds from a levy on producers, 
\ embers are all nominated by the 
Bisicy, As things stand, it would 
1 that if producers are dissatisfied 
®\ the Authority, they have no 
“Sedy. They can neither abolish 
“nor change its membership, 
1 though they must supply the 
ee funds to enable it to operate. 
") taxation without representation”’ 
" irely a sound principle. 
| 

ick Haymaking 

SEE that on the second day of the 
Power Farming Conference, to be 
»| at Cheltenham on February 
+), a paper on quick haymaking is to 
Sead by Mr. Claude Culpin and will 
)twards be discussed. I must con- 
that I am not an enthusiastic 
ynder of conferences. In my 
lion there are too many of them. 
| I feel very tempted to go and hear 

paper, for the subject is of great 
‘rest and importance. To my way 
jhinking there is no forage to equal 
jly good hay. 
I know that in these days it is a 
/ful admission to make, but I must 
‘fess that I am not really silage- 
ded. I have never been able to 
jrcome the feeling that there is 
iething fundamentally wrong in 
‘lmg about vast quantities of 
erial that is mostly water. Of 
‘irse, good silage is better than bad 
i, and there are areas in this 
iM where making good silage is 
+h easier and cheaper than making 
|. On the other hand, if the process 
\aymaking can be shortened by 48 
jrs (and it certainly can) and the 
jensive process of cocking can be 
}€ away with, then the making of 
| Over a large part of the country is 
jly to be a better proposition than 
| making of silage. Last summer 
just admit was exceptional, but 
lever gathered more or better 
cheaper food than I did then by 
xing everything into hay and 
)-ing out silage completely. 
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YEW POLICY IN PIG 
PRODUCTION 


Poisoned Pigeons 


AM told that in several areas— 

particularly in the East Midlands 
—many dead foxes are being picked 
up. The cause of death would appear 
to be poison, but the cases are far 
too widespread to be the work of ill- 
disposed persons, and it is believed, 
though I do not know with what 
justification, that their death is the 
result of their having eaten pigeons 
poisoned by seed wheat dressed 
with one of the new seed dressings. It 
is certainly true that thousands and 
thousands of pigeons have been so 
poisoned (and other birds as well). 
But I should have thought that by 
now this was at an end, as most of the 
wheat has been up for some time. 
When I put this objection to my 
informant, he told me that many 
farmers, who had been much plagued 
by pigeons, were so pleased at the 


AAA AAM M2221 
Cincinnatus is abroad and will 

be resuming his articles shortly. 
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slaughter that had taken place among 
the birds as a result of eating dressed 
seed wheat that they were continuing 
to sprinkle dressed wheat on fields 
where pigeons were working. 


Grassland Management 


OW green the pastures are this 
January—a good deal greener 
than they were at almost any time last 
summer after June! As a result of 
the relatively mild weather in October, 
November and December the grass 
made appreciable growth—that is, on 
fields from which it was possible to 
exclude stock. And there is no doubt 
that, after the close and continuous 
grazing that most pastures suffered 
during the summer, they badly needed 
a rest in order to recuperate. But in 
how many cases could this be done? 
We most of us know something about 
grassland management. But how diffi- 
cult it is to put our knowledge into 
practice! What’s the good of telling a 
farmer with a big ewe flock and some 
store cattle as well that he ought to rest 
his pastures? He has no alternative 
but to‘carry on as he would in a normal 
season when the pastures are often 
full of grass. However, he can take 
comfort from the thought that after 
all a perfect pasture is not an end in 
itself but only a means to an end—the 
production of meat or milk in the most 
economical fashion possible—and the 
most economical fashion may some- 
times lead to what our grassland 
pundits call gross mismanagement. 


Value of Beet Tops 


VEN though winter keep is so 
short, many thousands of acres of 
beet tops have been ploughed in, with 
the consequent loss of quantities of 
valuable food. This seems a shameful 
waste, yet the farmers who deal with 
their beet tops in this way can hardly 
be blamed, for they have no dairy 
herds: nor do they keep sheep, and it 
has been shown conclusively that the 
manurial value of beet tops ploughed 
in is the same as if they were folded by 
sheep. Yet there are farms where, 
thanks to the electric fence, tops that 
used always to be ploughed in are now 
folded by bullocks. This practice has 
become common in the Fens, where 
from October to January large bunches 
of cattle may be seen grazing on beet 
tops, and very well they do. In this 
area lt is customary to let them have 
as many tops as they will eat, supple- 
mented withstraw. The advantages of 
the system lie not only in three months’ 
very cheap keep, but in the fact that 
the treading of the animals on the 
lighter fen soils is also undoubtedly 
beneficial. XENOPHON. 
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LEIGURE IN LUXURY 


Magnificence of setting 
and service... 
sun-bathed 
wide-windowed 
rooms...of superb 
cuisine and cellar, 
golf, squash, 
tennis, bridge and 


nightly dancing. 


Brochure A on request 


cnovst oe ue MEDITERRANEAN MANNE 


Said... 


. that there are unfortunates amongst us who have never 
savoured the delights of prnrarm Sherry. How easily this can 
be remedied! A cheque for 39/3d. will ensure two bottles, postage 
paid by return. A dozen bottles cost £10 16s. 0d., carriage paid. 


Pintail @p ~~~ 


PERTH SCOTLAND Established 1800 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD. 


WHERE YOU LIVE IS MOST IMPORTANT 
Consider the advantages that Worthing offers : 


et Situation On the lovely South Coast at the 


foot of the Sussex Downs. Devoid of hills. 
.1, Climate Smog-free sea air for healthy living. 
*Q- Great Britain 30-year sunshine record. Mild 


Winter weather. 


- Amenities All the desirable services associated 
~ with a modern residential resort of 75,000 
population. 


Direct Access to London By fast frequent elec- 
tric trains (to VICTORIA in 82 minutes). 


| COME FOR A HOLIDAY FIRST! 


RYUZ See for yourself the excellent residential, entertain- 


ment and sporting facilities which are available. 


A large selection of new and pre-war houses, bungalows 
and flats is now available. Residential Guide free. Illus- 
trated Holiday Guide in colour (9d. please). P. B. Coates, 
Town Hall, Worthing. 
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ON THREE WHEELS 


RELIANT 


‘REGAL’ Mk V SALOON 


Styled in the modern manner the “Regal” Mk V 
combines good looks with comfortable seating for four, adequate power from its 
four-cylinder engine and above all—real motoring economy. A few of its many 
outstanding features include: * Fibreglass body * Car type transmission * 
Hydraulic brakes * Full four seater * Ample luggage space * Petrol economy 
at 50 m.p.g. * Annual tax only £5 * Lower insurance rates * Cruising speed 
50 m.p.h. * Top speed 65 m.p.h. 

Small wonder it is acclaimed as “‘Britain’s Finest Three Wheeler.”’ 

Send today for your free copy of the latest Mk V brochure. 


RELIANT ENGINEERING CO (TAMWORTH) LTD 


WATLING ST. TWO GATES TAMWORTH 
Telephone: TAMWORTH 336 


Grams: RELIANT, TAMWORTH 336 


London Distributors: 
Glanfield Lawrence (Highbury) Ltd., 
Reliant House, 28/32 Highbury Corner, London, N.5 


WS Z 


UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER : PERCY GEE BUILDING 
y _ Thomas Worthington & Sons, Architects 


HEA 


Domestic Water Services 

Ventilating Systems &° 

Oil Firing Equipment 
HOPE’S HEATING & ENGINEERING LTD. 


Smethwick, Birmingham & 16 Berners St., London, W.1 
Branch Offices at Leeds, Cardiff & Hull 
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Customer: “Every morning | 
there’s a queue for our 
bathroom, so I’ve decided 
to buy a _ Hotsprings 
‘Economic’ Shower # 
Cabinet and put it into | 
a small spare room.” 

3 months later— 

Salesman: ‘Good morning, 
sir. How do you like your — 
Shower Cabinet ?” ae 

Customer: “It’s really wonder- 
ful—but now we have the { 
same queue for the } 
shower!”’ a 

Salesman: ““Then put another 

one right in your own 

bedroom —that’ll solve # 
your problem!” 


Here it is 
in a bedroom 
~literally ON THE CARPET 


Write for full details and name of nearest stockist 


CHARLES WINN & CO. Lid. 


Granville Works, Birmingham g 


Telephone: MID 7151 (10 lines). 
Grams: Winn, Birmingham. 


the 
world’s best) 


AIR RIFLE: 
and pistol: 
for the | 
sharpshoote| 


Complete range of models to suit all agel) | 
.177 and .22 calibres, smooth or rifled bi \s 

Models from £1.3.9 to £9.1.3 | 
Available at gunsmiths, sports dealers and ironmon 


at 
J 


TIB 539a 


Flowers for Sickness 
Flowers for Health 
Flowers for Happiness 

Flowers for Wealth 


WHATEVER THE OCCASION—ORDER | 


(WMwood S 
oY A tions 
Boxed and dispatched by experts. 


Specially selected colours or mixed shades. 


From 1 Gn. to 5 Gns. per box 


Write for large Catalogue of all kinds of 
Carnations, Pinks and Dianthus. 


CUT FLOWER DEPT. 


15 HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX Telephone: Wivelsfield 232 & 
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THE NEW CLASSES 
OF THE U.S.A. 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 
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, NHE author of The Status 
Seekevs (Longmans, 2l1s.), Mr. 
Vance Packard, thus defines 

his title: ‘“The Status Seekers, as I use 

the term, are people who are con- 
tinually straining to surround them- 
selves with visible evidence of the 
superior rank they are claiming.” 

The motor-car continues to be im- 

portant as a mark of status, but the 

houses people live in are now taking a 

high place, too. Americans seem to 

be more mobile than we are. Mr. 

Packard says that 33 millions of them 

move into a new neighbourhood every 

year. A lot of this shifting is to what 


high-class food stores: : 

lable locally, please write to the makers: 
DER & CASSEL LTD. 

a ‘REWERY ROAD, LONDON, N.7 


2 - 


¢ 


BI SENTING..... 


a 
botel 
cruises 


-.a new concept of river cruising by 
# botels ‘Amsterdam’ and ‘Arnhem’ 
“ying 60-80 passengers in first- 
<}s comfort through the sunshine of 
#) Rhineland visiting four countries 
~|OLLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE 
a SWITZERLAND in 15 days of 
4 ghtful relaxation. Inc. fare from 
_ don with excursions from 59 gns. 


Please send for our brochure 
‘botel cruises.’ 


cornelder’s 
1) Shaftesbury Av., London, W.1 
Tel. Gerrard 6336. 


we call satellite towns, and a Mr. Mills 
who has spent two years “making a 
nationwide study of the new trends in 
home-selling’? has reported on the 
conduct of the arriving hordes. 
“Foremen,”’ he explains, “don’t want 
to buy in the same development with 
workmen. They want to buy a house 
in another development well known to 
offer homes: at a higher price.”’ 

“Well known” are the operative 
words. It is an axiom of English law 
that justice must not only be done; it 
must be seen to be done. The status 
seeker wants not only to be better off 
than someone else: he wants to be 
seen to be better off. He must sur- 
round himself with what Mr. Packard 
calls status symbols. As status rises, 
old symbols must be discarded, and 
these will include “friends, club mem- 
berships, values, behaviour patterns.”’ 
Each step on the ladder means a new 
set of symbols. 


“RD BRAND”’— 


Ta HODwithe difference! 


3 


Thicknesses 


#CE 


Thicknesses 7 
here 


ailable in five attractive colours— 
ve enamelled hammered Red, Blue, 
en, Gold and Bronze, galvanized 
after manufacture. 22” high. 
m your local lronmonger 
Hardware Merchant. 


RD STEVENS & CO. LTD. 
4) Works, Quarry Bank, Nr. Brierley Hill, Staffs. 


Shame at Missing White House ? 


There’s nothing new about such 
ideas. It is a matter of observation, 
whether in England, America or any- 
where else, that people, as they make 
more money, tend to move into bigger 
houses, to wear better clothes, to 
surround themselves with the appro- 
priate trappings of their status, and, 
alas; all too often, to find it incon- 
venient to see old friends. These 
things happen in the climb from the 
bottom of the ladder to the top, and it 
was the American Dream, and not only 
the American, that ascent is open to 
talent. Anyone born in a log cabin 
should almost feel ashamed at not 
ending up in the White House. 

The new thing is, Mr. Packard 
points out, that there has been, in 
America, a shift in the emphasis. 
Why, it came to be asked, should 
diverse classes strive for these glitter- 
ing prizes? It would be better if 
everyone had everything, if a society 
emerged that was both classless and 
wealthy. ‘In the early 1940’s an era 
of abundance began which by 1959 had 


and 


BEST FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 


iden Contractors undertake the repair 
r resurfacing of all makes of court. 


INDEN CONTRACTORS LIMITED 
DALMING ; SURREY 


GODALMING 2244/5 (2 lines) 


reached proportions fantastic by any 
past standards. ... A number of 
influential voices have been advising 
us that whatever social classes we ever 
had are now indeed withering away.” 

It is the theme of Mr. Packard’s 
book that this is not so, that American 
life is now more or less frozen into a 
pattern of five classes that he defines 
as the Real Upper Class, the Semi- 
Upper Class, the Limited Success 
Class, the Working Class and the Real 
Lower Class. He contends that to 
support one’s role in the Upper Classes 
one must surround oneself more and 
more with status symbols, which 
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THE STATUS SEEKERS. 
(Longmans, 21s.) 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT CHINA. By Guy Wint 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 


THE WAYWARD WIFE AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Alberto Moravia 
(Secker and Warburg, 15s.) 


By Vance Packard 


involve knowing the right people, 
owning the right car and yacht and 
being a member of the right church 
and clubs; equally it involves not 
knowing people whose views could 
widen outlook and = slacken the 
rigidities of a class attitude. 

He contends, further, that to 
move from one of these classes into 
another has now become all but 
impossible, and that the glitter on the 
surface of American life is bound up 
with this in an odd way. For while, 
in Mr. Packard’s view, men cannot 
now do much about “up-grading”’ 
themselves, the advertisers of goods 
“talk profoundly of the up-grading 
urge of people, and seek for appeals 
that will tap that urge.’”’ And so a 
bigger house, a bigger car, a washing 
machine, television and so forth are 
dangled as evidences of getting ahead, 
and people convince themselves—‘“‘in 
their own minds,”’ to use Mr. Packard’s 
suggestive phrase—that “‘by adopting 
the consuming patterns of people in 
the higher classes,’ they are, indeed, 
“up-grading themselves.” 


Pushing People too Hard? 


Thus “‘tensions and anxieties’’ are 
generated in the minds of people who 
“equate possessions with status’’—a 
status that, if Mr. Packard’s diagnosis 
is right, can never be theirs. He asks: 
“In this constant conversion of 
luxuries into necessities, are we push- 
ing people to the point where their 
expectations are so high—and they 
live so close to the brink of insolvency 
—that even a mild prolonged belt- 
tightening would leave them in an ugly 
mood?” This “ugly mood” is already 
apparent if we accept the view of some 
students of the American scene who 
commented: “‘Management should re- 
member that many workers are hostile 
because they have lost hope for to- 
morrow.” 

Mr. Packard thinks a prime cause 
of the rigid class structure of American 
business is the size of the concerns. 
Mergers and take-overs control such 


**classic 
knitwear 
twinsets’’ 


All famous Scottish brands including 
Braemar, Lyle and Scott, Munro, 
W. Wilson, Jacqmar, Ballantyne, 
Stewarts, and Peter Scott. 

Lambswool twinsets £4.7.6 
Cashmere twinsets £9.9.0 
Courtelle twinsets £4.1.6 
Orlon twinsets £4.3.7 
Banlon twinsets £4.17.6 
Nylon twinsets £4.1.6 


We have a large selection of outsize knitwear, 


Huppert 


64 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
(PICCADILLY CIRCUS) 
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Plan your whole house heating 
round a Valor Radiant 


1. Whole-house heating begins in the Living-room, where the cheerful 


Choose Valor and you buy not only the best designed, glow of a Valor Radiant Heater brings warmth to the whole family 
; fs —for only a penny an hour! Over 60 years’ experience goes into the 
best value Oil Heater, but also the experience that design of this heater, the most advanced of its kind in the world. 


Its cost? ONLY £10 4s. 3d. 


a eaila 2. For Halls and Landings. The famous Valor Convectors. No. 12 

comes from over 60 years of specialised manufacture. £8 6s. 3d., No. 15 (2-burner) £11 1s. 8d.—both with Free filling cans. 

3. For Bathrooms, Bedrooms. The new Valor Blue-Flame 

For clean, cosy, cheaper warmth all over the house Cylindrical Heaters. No. 625 (shown here) £5 10s. 10d. No. 207 
(small model) ONLY 69/8d. 

choose Valor—for safety s sake. 4. For the modern Lounge. The new, contemporary-styled Valor 


No. 32 Convector. £9 13s. 2d., with FREE filling can. 


lll iis,,, lic MMMM MG 
y 


Ask your stockist for the Valor 
leaflet—he’ll help you in your choice. 


recommend only 
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SS 


ireas that the energetic man who 
found a new business has vir- 
) disappeared. ‘In Jefferson’s 
_ »j arly four-fifths of all Americans 
jjelfemployed enterprisers. By 
“W)pnly about one-fifth remained, 
/7)-day the number has shrunk to 

Wcimately 13 per cent. The other 
r cent. are now employed by 
, We have become an employee 
7.’ Within these vast concerns, 

Hed by a hierarchy that is itself 
4) regimented like the officers of 
“any, much of the work is done by 
“jnes. This applies to the office 
ok well as the factory side. Some 
A chiefs are literally never seen 
Fi > staff. The secretary, who was 
Jilose to his employer, now deals 
)utpourings into a tape-recorder. 


| wi obtaining a job on the man- 
pnt level a college degree is indis- 

jble. For getting in with the real 
“@brass’’ you must have a college 
3 2 plus a personal pull, such as 
y relationship. The _ protocol 
jved right at the top is compared 
“je author with that in the armed 
™). “In any social event of con- 
“4/nce the lines are drawn firmly by 
and seating is by date of rank. 
jmvitation that comes from a 
#r-ranking officer or his wife has 
Worce of a command. And if it is 
a large affair where both tea and 
sare to be poured the officer’s 
invited to pour the coffee must 
* nk the wife invited to pour the 
This, apparently, comes from 
jand, where coffee is regarded as a 
'r-status symbol than tea’’—a bit 
Viglish folklore that is new to me. 
Mr. Packard feels deeply about 
Wojustice of the close family clique 
Wis at the very head of this struc- 
and his principal suggestions for 
} m are that “‘log cabin to top brass” 
' ld become a possibility for every 
‘rican boy of talent. If this is not 
» | he foresees a demand for all these 
»stries to be nationalised. His book 
» rsa much wider range of American 
than it has been possible to indi- 
' here. No one should miss this 
‘wd analysis of the American 
‘im turning into the American 
/itmare. 


oHINA ON THE ATTACK 


Mr. Gollancz is putting out a 
's of books called Common Sense 
it this, that and the other. 
|mon Sense about China (Gollancz, 
6d.) is by Mr. Guy Wint. Much of 
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VIEWS by HOWARD SPRING continued 


After a century of being humiliated, it 
enjoys being feared.’’ Its prevalent 
song is The East Wind prevails over the 
West Wind. Only one thing might 
transform its outlook internationally 
—a reconciliation with America, and 
“it may be,’’ says Mr. Wint, “‘that this 
is not as unthinkable as is often sup- 
posed.’”’ Russia is alarmed by the size 
of China’s population and is probably 
annoyed with Peking for “trying to 
filch from it the Communist leadership 
in Asia.’ For these reasons ‘“‘the 
Moscow-Peking axis may not be per- 
manent. If it snapped, nobody can 
forecast what would happen.” 


Driven by the Government 


Mr. Wint has no illusions about 
the Chinese state. “It negates freedom 
absolutely.”” The Government “‘drives 
the country fiercely on, as if bent on 
reaching the next century within the 
present decade.’”’ It seems likely 
“that the national character has 
changed. ... The new virtues are 
vigour, restlessness, adventure, im- 
patience. Handicrafts are regarded as 
outmoded by machine production.”’ 
The vulnerability of the régime is its 
unnaturalness. ‘‘Human beings do 
not like living as the Chinese farmers 
have lived in recent years, or as they 
are intended to live in the communes.”’ 

“Mellowing may happen,” says 


Mr. Wint. And “whatever may 
happen.” And “the future is still 
uncertain.’”’ So we end in vague 


phrases, as, indeed, we must, if only 
because “‘the future is still uncertain.”’ 
But what is as certain as human 
affairs can be is that America, China 
and Russia between them, and by 
their reactions of fear, expediency or 
statesmanship, will before long decide 
how the world is to go, for better or 
worse. Perhaps, we shall be able to 
say of the outcome, as Mr. Wint says 
of the present situation in China: “It 
is a fascinating spectacle. Nobody 
foresaw it. It is one of the twists 
of history which keep history 
interesting.” 


GLOOMY LOVERS IN ITALY 


Eight stories by Alberto Moravia, 
written, between 1927 and 1948, 
translated from the Italian by Angus 
Davidson, make up The Wayward 
Wife and Other Stories (Secker and 
Warburg, 15s.). Mr. Moravia, has a 
great power of depicting people and 
places, and people in relation to 
places. The mother and daughter, 
and the small boring hill town in 
which they live in the title-story, make 


A Queen all the 
world acknowledges 


ZEITH, SCOTLAND 


{SCOTCH WHISKY // 


- llacdone 


DISHLLERS 


a case in point. The relationships of 
the people to one another are also 
convincing. But the adventures in 
which they engage have, with small 
exception, a boring similarity. The 
blurb speaks of the accidie demon- 
strated by one of the stories. It 
sounds a fine important word, but in 
English it means merely sloth, one of 
the seven deadly sins. 


book is given to a brief account of 
old Chinese civilisation for which 
author has a great admiration— 
2 of the most impressive centres in 
*h man has disclosed and exercised 
dowers.”’ It was a civilisation that 
Ww peaks and depressions, and after 
‘pression “‘China’s tradition would 
Sert itself, and under a new 
asty China would begin a new 


SCOTLAND. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 
DISTILLERS 


‘Your Guarantee. ~ LEITH 
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se of vigour and splendour.” It 
a misfortune that China was in 


of its troughs when intense 
Sure from the West began. ‘“‘Hence 
ly of the calamities which 
wed.” : 


Mr. Wint traces the rise of Com- 
list influence chiefly through Sun 
-sen, Borodin, Chiang Kai-shek 
Mao Tse-tung. These four, re- 
ng upon one another, mainly pro- 
2d the situation that exists to-day. 
vas Mao’s peasant armies, ‘who 
w next to nothing about Marx or 
xism,’’ that turned the scale. 
China to-day ‘‘feels itself no 
er on the defensive, but attacking. 


Men bored to death by their own 
laziness, chasing other men’s wives or 
women of the streets, don’t, for me, 
add up to something worth reading 
about. When the’pursuit of a couple of 
prostitutes is described with the 
physical particularity that we have 
here, one doesn’t need to be super- 
sensitive to wish that the author 
would now and then realise that his 
reader’s imagination is something he 
can rely on. And when it’s an honest 
courtship, it ends in the lover trying 
to drown his dull woman in a water- 
tank. Mr. Moravia’s world is a narrow 
one. Cheerfulness must by no means 
be allowed to break in. 


Queen « Scots 
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the car in athousand 


for the man in a thousan@ 
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This year, of the million or so British motor-cars that will be © 
produced, only a few hundreds will be the Princess 4-litre. And | 
of all the men—and women—who will be buying new cars, © } 
perhaps only a few hundreds will truly appreciate this 
magnificent town carriage. 

What separates the Princess 4-litre from the rest ? It is 
big: roomy: comfortable: and fast. It is precision-engineered | 
and has coach-built bodywork by Vanden Plas. But the 
one-in-a-thousand quality, for which the one-in-a-thousand 
most values it, is its special prestige. 

It ts prestige without a hint of ostentation. | 
® Saloon or Limousine £3046.19.2 including purchase tax. 


\ 
‘ 


ay 
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9 
| * British Motor Corporation Limited, Birmingham and Oxford 
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Race-goers 


| has been happening, of course, for a long time, and the 
coming racing season should see the final stages of a volte face 
in race-going tweeds. These promise to be as clear and bright 

w jockeys’ silks; as various in texture and colour as the 
pock silks and satins that Aladdin’s wonderful lamp sub- 

Pte: for the Widow Twankey’s patches. Not all of these new 

seds are available yet. The majority will go into the shops 
| month; the rest will at least be in time for the Grand 
‘ional. 

This development in tweeds is part of the new awareness of 
rnational styling that now characterises our top designers’ 
sections. Suits, though classic as to impeccable cut and tailor- 
i now present a new subtlety of line. Jackets are longer, 
» ving gently into a supple waistline; revers are easier and sleeves 
ter and materials are chosen with an eye to freshness rather 
a to drab serviceability. 

Accustomed now to white top-coats and white suits, we 
‘J ady find that pale-pink and white duster checks seem merely 
Shand pretty. There is no reason why any of us should plump 
i} dreary mixture tweeds, or the hardly more dashing Lovat 
© tures, this season, and I don’t suppose we shall. 

- Suéde—wonderfully resistant to bitter March winds—is 
» ked until it is supple as a length of cloth, before being made 
.%) overcoats or suits. Berg of Mayfair proudly announces a 
§ ed suéde suit that is guaranteed to look after washing as fresh 
he proverbial daisy. These overcoats and suits have chic of 
ir own. So have jackets and coats made of frosty white cotton 
%t Aquascutum now put through their Aqua Five process to 
wke it resistant to wind, water, creases and stains. These 
x very good whether long and worn belted or short enough to 
Sw a sleek, tailored skirt made of duster-checked wool. 

_ Harry B. Popper uses what he calls “luminous tweed’’ for a Classic suit in soft checked wool by Matita. Available now in London (Madame Fiona); 
® ve two-piece (full-length coat and dress) for later meetings. This York (Marshall and Snelgrove); Cardiff (Anthonie). Henry Heath hat 


B3) 


A group of fan pleats at the back gives easy fullness to this straight coat in white Aqua Five proofed cotton, worn over a straight skirt in showerproof West of England 
cloth, By Aquascutum. Available in March. (Right) For later race-meetings, a low-waisted overcoat over a matching dress. In “luminous tweed.” Beech-brown or 
deep blue. By Harry B. Popper. In London in mid-February (Nora Bradley); Nottingham (Madame Joan); Guildford (Elaine); Edinburgh (Greensmith Downes) 
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tweed has the faintest shimmer woven into its surface. Duster checks 
are to be seen throughout the current collections. So are gun club and 
Prince of Wales checks. All are as fresh as paint, as clean as a new pin. 
Up to now British tweeds have tended to be developed in camouflage 
colours; these new tweeds, if camouflaged they are, are more akin to 
meadows trim with daisies than to a grouse moor. 


HERE is the sharp impact of white throughout, either as background 

to these daisy-pied checks or alone. Matita has a seven-eighths coat 
and skirt in dove-grey and white Scottish tweed in a chevron weave. This 
picks up the white in jersey blouse and fringed scarf-belt. Aquascutum 
mixes milk-chocolate brown with white in a checked bouclé tweed 
(another Scottish product), used for a dashingly cut coat (a classic in 
the modern idiom) and matching skirt; teams camel colour and white in 
a cashmere-and-wool mixture coat and mohair-and-wool mixture tweed 
skirt; has a suit made of a beige and white bouclé wool; and likes to put 
a three-quarter-length jacket made of a thick coating, the colour of 
Devonshire cream, with a skirt in pale tea-colour and white dog’s-tooth 
check showerproof cloth. 

Black and white Prince of Wales checked or flecked tweeds have 
been shown by Harry B. Popper and by Spectator Sports. Hardy Amies’s 
ready-to-wear collection includes much navy-blue, touched, again, with 
white. A navy-blue shantung dress is worn under a tailored coat in white 
mohair and a white crépe dress beneath a navy-blue Linton tweed coat. 
There are also a navy-blue suit with a white eyeleted and embroidered 


High-buttoning suit, with matching, yoked coat, in soft, duster-checked wool 

(hawthorn-pink or china-blue on white). By Hardy Amies Ready-to-Wear. In 

London next month (Harrods); Edinburgh (Greensmith Downes); Maidenhead 
(Joan Sutherland) 


Coat in beige, brown or tan suéde, with kid insets emphasising yoke and col 

By Berg of Mayfair. In London (Harvey Nichols); Nottingham (Kenneth Kemsk 

Brighton (Elizabeth Hinton). Toning kid and suéde hat by Chez Elle. In Lon 
(Liberty) 


organdie collar introducing a deliciously fresh note and several blue 
white printed two-pieces for early summer. 

More new thoughts for a new season come from the house of I 
whose stockings (which many women like because of their flatte 
pointed heel) are now supplemented by rather more rugged hose. Tig 
woven from Helanca stretch yarn in different patterns, imported 1 
Paris and now on sale in London shops, are meant for wear under slacl 
with aprés-ski skirts. The colours are a warm golden brown, deep g 
and spice-beige, and, for country wear, there’s a new hard-wea 
stocking in non-run, nylon stretch crépe in a choice of two colours. | 
Brand has produced stockings for spring made from a new yarn ~ 
a special kind of unusual sparkle, which is guaranteed not to was! 
wear out. These stockings are in colours called Golden Glow, Mat 
Bronze and Lunik (‘‘mysterious smoky silver’). They are also sé 
free. They will not be in the shops until early next month. 

There are new colours in lipstick from Rose Laird, who presents | 
Lustre, Luscious Red, Golden Flame, Satin Pink and Oyster Pink lipst 
with matching rouge (as well as a new eyebrow pencil in a gilt case, W 
incorporates its own pencil-sharpener) and from Dorothy Gray, w 
newest colour is Wild Coral. “‘In,’”’ says the brochure that launches 
lipstick, ‘“‘the “Young Look’ . . . out, the white-lipped dirty look that 
did not do a thing for you’’—a statement that most women will app 
but few have been brave enough to mention up to now except to teen 
daughters. 

Betty WILSsO 
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and none other, is the label 


T 4 { 8 of GENUINE, orb-stamped 


wholly produced in the Outer Hebrides 


A FINE 
WATCH 


The latest addition to the famous 
Benson range, the ‘New Sub- 


~ marine’ has a high grade, fully- 
jewelled Swiss lever movement 


\ and an unusually slim case. HARRIS TWEED acdabanee 
Watertight, temperature- a a Be ALN 
compensated, shock- APPROVED 
resisting — this watch is plane al Cones 
designed for accuracy and No 319214 #2 OF TRADE 
long life. 
a u HARRIS TWEED 
9ct. gold with flexible gold COMPLETELY PRODUCED IN THE OUTER 
bracelet £51.0.0 HEBRIDES FROM PURE SCOTTISH WOOL 
9ct. gold on pigskin strap 
a 
£25.0.0 and this Orb Mark on the label 


Stainless steel on pigskin 
strap 


AN 
(and stamped on the cloth) CI: 
HAS BEEN FAMOUS FOR 50 YEARS. ssecst<ceo 


ONLY genuine Harris Tweed can bear the legally protected Orb Certification 
Mark stamped on the cloth and reproduced on the label in the garment. 

This Certification Mark is your protection. It is the guarantee that the tweed 
to which it is applied is made from virgin Scottish wool, spun, dyed, hand- 
woven and finished in the Outer Hebrides—in short, a tweed wholly produced 
in the Islands. 

So in your own interests, always look for the Orb Certification Mark on the cloth 
and on the label in the garment. Then you are sure you are buying a genuine 
Harris Tweed, a complete product of the Outer Hebrides. 


Visit our 
Bond Street 
showrooms, or 
send for Benson’s 
catalogue illustrat-\ 
ing a wide range of W 
models for men ' 
and women. 


jJ.W. BENSON LTD 


25 Old Bond Street, London WI 


Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD. 


Remember 


“SNOW GOOSE” 
SHEEPSKIN COATS 


ENGLISH 


WEBB CORBETT 


CRYSTAL 


Stocked by: 
@ Browns of Chester. © Cavendish House of 
Cheltenham. @ Joseph Johnson of Leicester. HAND MADE, 


® Pack and Culliford of 1.0.W. © Adams of Wor- 


cester and Kidderminster ® High St. Fur Stores 
of Portsmouth and leading Shops and Stores HAND CUT, 
throughout the country. F U It ib, iE EAD 
“The Coat with the Better Finish” 
Cut by experienced Fur Cutters CRYSTAL 

and hand tailored. 
Look for the “SNOWGOOSE” UNSURPASSED 


Label. 
Write to: J. RANDALL, 


123, High St., Old Portsmouth 
Tel. Portsmouth 22023 


for the name of your nearest 
stockist. 


IN QUALITY & CRAFTSMANSHIP 


WEBB CORBETT LTD. STOURBRIDGE 


OLD PISTOLS WANTED 


_ SUNDIALS, BIRD BATHS 
>» Fountain Figures, Vases, 


classified announcements 


Wind Vanes, etc.. making 
A GARDEN OF DELIGHT 


a Send for 
Illustrated 
@ Booklet. 


SANDERS & CO., 7a, 
Bayham St., London, N.W.1 


GARDENING 


NOT MISS the regular feature “FOR 
(OUR GARDEN” on page 188 of this 
s issue. 

‘DEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
lans and surveys prepared for all kinds of 
1 design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
le 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
4st exhibit in the Chelsea Show, and the 
nce Medal in 1927 and 1955 for the most 
rious exhibit in any of the Royal Horti- 
al Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
ulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
ries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. 
tDEN PROTECTION CAGES, full protec- 
on from Birds and Frost. Steel Cages conr- 
with netting, any sizes. Also Tennis Nets, 
; Nets all kinds. Catalogue Free. 

SUTTON, NETMAKER, 
w Chambers, SIDCUP, KENT. Est. 1912. 


GARDENING—contd. 


GARDENING—contd. 


ARDY HEDGING PLANTS, Shrubs and 

Standard trees, also Roses—send £2 for 
one dozen of our selection of Hybrid Tea or 
Polyantha Roses, carriage and packing free for 
cash with order. Free Catalogue and Roses List 
available on request. 
GOWANS, MITCHINSON & LAMBERT LTD., 
Alnwick, Northumberland. 


AUKINS scare off woodpigeons. Price 
£2/10/0 and £5/10/0 from agricultural 
engineers, Army and Navy Stores, C.G.A., Ltd., 
and Harrods, Ltd. Made by North and Kinsman, 
Rougham, King’s Lynn, 


HODODENDRONS,. Shrub Roses, Shrubs 

and choice plants, ground cover. ‘‘Manual 
of Shrub Roses,’”’ 3/-; ‘‘The Modern Florile- 
geum,’’ 3/-. Ask for price list, free from the 
most beautiful nursery in the country.— 
SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES, Windlesham, 
Surrey. 


*““QCRAYJAK’’ conrbined boot scraper and 

jack, the ideal gift for all country folk. 
Details—Dept. 7, P. J. EDMONDS, Itchen 
Abbas, Winchester, Hants. 


Sees PEA PLANTS for the Connoisseur. 
Collection 100 Autumn-Sown Plants in 10 
varieties specially chosen for Scent and Colour, 
54/- incl. carriage. Or write for full list.— 
J. F. TURRAL, Sweet Pea Plant Specialist, 
Farnley, nr. Otley, Yorkshire. 


THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE 
The only showroom in Central London given 
over exclusively to the display of garden 
machinery of all nrakes, under the personal 
supervision of Mr. J, Topping, who will be 
pleased to assist with advice and information. 

HIRE PURCHASE—EXCHANGES 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
GODFREYS, 

110, Marylebone Lane, W.1. (WEL. 6842). 
And Brenchley, Tonbridge, Kent. 


ATERER’S SPRING SALE CATALOGUE 

offering Herbaceous Plants, Rockery 
Plants, Roses and Shrubs at reduced prices 
for delivery during Feb./March, will gladly be 
forwarded post free—on request. The stock 
offered is of the highest possible quality and 
is all grown on our own Nurseries. 
JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD., 
The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. 


Pairs or odd ones—any size. 


@ Also old ‘COLT’ and other Muzzle 
loading REVOLVERS, PISTOLS and 
GUNS—especially in wooden cases. FINE 
SWORDS, DIRKS, HUNTING KNIVES, 
NATIVE MASKS, TOTEMIC FIGURES, 
etc. OLD MILITARY HEADGEAR, 
SHAKO PLATES and BADGES. 


Single items or entire collections bought. 
Buyer can call. Excellent prices paid. 


JOHN KESTERTON (American Exporter), 
TOWNSEND ST., CHELTENHAM. Phone 5882 


FORESTRY 


INEST QUALITY, large stocks of Hardwood 
Forest tree transplants and_ seedlings 
available for immediate despatch; also limited 
quantities of some Conifers. Please send for 
free Catalogue—GOWANS, MITCHINSON & 
LAMBERT, LTD., Alnwick, Northumberland. 


CONTINUED OVERLEAF 
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AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE WEAPONS 
AND ARMOUR 
Sales held regularly at 
the Hanover Square Galleries by 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3771. 
Write for entry forms and 
regarding payment to vendors. 
HIGH PRICES 
are being paid in our London Auction Room 
for Silver and Jewellery. Decorated China, 
Antique Furniture, small colourful Oil Paint- 
ings. Terms and Sample Catalogue on request— 
We can arrange collection. 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE 
Founded 1796. 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 


PERSONAL 


BUDGET TAILORING SERVICE for which 

many people have been waiting for years 
at GUILLAUME where Ladies’ suits and coats 
can be made to measure for about 24 gns., with 
hundreds of fabrics to choose from.—59, Davies 
Street, London, W.1. 


FAMILY HISTORY. A team of experts 
undertakes genealogical and heraldic 
research and art work. Write first. 
HUMPHERY-SMITH, 239, Staines Road West, 
Sunbury-on-Thames. 
MALINOW. Shirt Maker, for made-to- 
¢ measure shirts, pyjamas. Also own 
materials made up. Expert shirt repairs.— 
48, Great George Street, Leeds, 1. 
MY... Exclusive Bed and Table Linens. 
Hand embroidered Monograms and Family 
Crests a speciality. 17, Beauchamp Place, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. (KEN. 9925.) 
REAL TREASURE FOR SOMEONE seek- 
ing super Decor for use in America or 
Britain, see Interior Decoration col. for advt. 
Superb Bleached Oak Panelling. 
TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside 
your window provides’ endless enter- 
tainment. With bracket, 7/6. Tit Nesting 
Boxes with observation door, 15/- post free. 
Also Bird Tables. Money back guarantee.— 
WM. HILL, 4, Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. 
LWAYS WANTED. Jewellery and Gold of 
any description or any condition for own 
Workshop. Also highest offers for good quality 
Diamond and Gem Rings, Offers without obliga- 
tion.—R. K. HIMSWORTH, Practical Jeweller, 
5a, Skeldergate, York. Bankers: Martins. 
LL Chinese, Japanese furniture, paintings, 
lacquer, Ivories, porcelain, etc., wanted. 
Also curios and Buddhas.—WM. WILLIAMS, 
LTD. (Member B.A.D.A.), The Dolls’ House, 
27a, Kensington Church St., W.8. WEStern 7859. 
N INTERESTING and lucrative profession 
as a Genealogist. Heraldry and Genealogy 
taught by practical experience in London in 
three months for £200.—OTTLEY-WARD- 
JACKSON, Genealogists, 14, Lower Sloane St., 
Sloane Square, London. 


information 


AT .THE PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
END OF REGENT STREET 


Charles Packer’s Jewellery Shop is 
full of many lovely watches and 
rings from which to choose. Gor- 
geous gold bracelets and necklets. 
Original gold charms and brace- 
lets. Beautiful Swiss Clocks. 


CHARLES PACKER 
& CO. LTD., 
76, Regent Street, W.1. 
Tel. REGent 1070. 


RTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS—Earn 

at home, designing machine printed Tex- 
tiles. A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
lessons. As long established designers to the 
textile trade we can offer you the finest postal 
tuition and market for your work.—Send 3d. 
stamp for Free Booklet to ‘‘C.L.,’’ TEXTILE 
STUDIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 


ERESFORD PUMPS for the house, farm and 
industry. Illustrated list AXP381 from 
James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (Subsidiary of 
Cornercoft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
submersible electric pump), Kitts Green, Birm- 
ingham 33, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 


AN YOU PUT YOUR CASE ADEQUATELY? 

The Abbey School of Speakers, 36, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1, and 83, Portland Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, can help you in a 
weekly class or privately. 


AVALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free. 

Tailored from heavy all-wool breeches cloth 
in fawn or brown, self-supporting shirt grip 
waist, ladies’ same price, state waist and inside 
leg measurement. Send cheque, cash or c.o.d. 
to L. PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, 
Brighton. (Tel. 24970.) Est. over 50 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


HHOOSE YOUR HOBBY this winter fronr 

Music, Art, English or Writing. Please 
state subject in which interested. Brochure 
Free. — SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, Albion Road, Selsey, Sussex. 


CLEANING BY POST 
HOW PAR IS IT to your Cleaners? Why not use 
the Sketchley ‘‘Fast Mail’’ 7-day service? It is 
of great value for all who live in the country. 
Write for details to: Dept. C.L., P.O. Box No. 7, 
Hinckley, Leics. 


D* DRESSES and jackets, costumes and 
coats. Continental styled, English tailor- 
ing. From our collection to nreasure or made 
fromiyour own material. Inexpensive-—MAURICE 
KRAVETZ, 25 Wardour St., W.1. GERard 4670. 


IAMONDS, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 

antique Silver and Plate urgently required. 
Record prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
tive sent if desired. The largest buyers are 
BENTLEY & CO., 65, New Bond Street, W.1. 
MAYfair 0651. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be len 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated conditi 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM INSIDE FRONT COVER 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 6/- per,line. Personal Column, 7/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount; 24° for 6 and 5°, for 13 insertions. 

' Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


eAll cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 


Bors NEST for an Admiral or similar 
wanting pied-a-terre in London. Plus wife 
please.—Box 2687. 

AVIES INVESTMENTS LIMITED, 

Bankers still offer 73% on sums £20 to 
£500 (withdrawal on demand) with extra 2% on 
each £500 unit. Details and Audited Balance 
Sheet from Investments Dept. CY., DAVIES 
INVESTMENTS, LTD., Danes Inn House, 
265, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

R. DEIMEL MESH UNDERWEAR is manu- 

factured from the finest Irish linen and 
vegetable fibre and is woven to a cellular weave 
allowing the body to breathe. Also sports 
Shirts and Blouses. Catalogues and patterns of 
fabric on request.—DEIMEL HOUSE, 99, NEW 
BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


OUND! An easy-to-make snack: simply 
spread Burgess’ Anchovy paste on buttered 
toast. Delicious! 


UR COATS WANTED. Bring or send for 
fair offer. Inquiries invited —D. CURWEN, 
Dept. C.L., 7a, Melcombe St., Baker St., W-.1. 


ET RID OF THE RUBBISH in the Attic. We 
will buy stuffed fish, animal heads, spears, 
and similar hunting, shooting, fishing trophies. 
Write full details to Box 2672. 
IRE A SOUND OR SILENT PROJECTOR 
for your winter shows. 
B. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 
25-27, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: GERrard 9953. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


= OW to Find Us’’ maps.—A., Fyffe, Bourne 
Chambers, St. Peter’s Rd., Bournemouth, 
ANE AYTON, LTD., 112, Piccadilly (Park 
Lane Hotel)—Furs! Remodelling, New and 
near new furs. Export. Customers’ own furs 
accepted for resale. Owned and run by Jane 
Ayton personally.—Tel. GRO. 5089. 


jes must dispose of beautiful dyed Canadian 
Western Musquash Coat, W size, £70, also 
3 skin Baum Marten Tie, £20, both in perfect 
condition.—Box 2689. 


ADY TRAVELLING to tropics wishes to 
sell lovely Wild Canadian Mink Coat, £295. 
—Box 2690. 


OOK YOUR BEST. TEENCREEN, a medicated 
cream specially prepared for skin blemishes. 
2/10 from Boots and all Chemists, or post free 
from STANACEN, 204, King St., London, W.6. 


[oovers: old world holiday home wanted to 
rent this summer in wild country by sea. 
Exmoor or similar country.—Box 2688. 


| Geese FOAM Deep Tread Underlay doubles 
the life of your carpet. 4/6 sq. yd. Cheaper 
than felt! Send 3d. stamp for sample, etc.— 
DOMESTIC FURNISHERS LTD., Dept. T., 
148-150, Dewsbury Road, Leeds, 11. 

ADE-TO-MEASURE SHIRTS. Range of 

poplins, sports materials and wool mix- 
tures and self-mreasure chart sent on request. 
Collars attached 42/-, with two collars 49/6. 
Ladies’ shirts, 45/-; men’s pyjamas, £3/10/0 
and £3/17/6.—H. L. SEWING CoO., High Lane, 
Stockport, Cheshire. 

AKING FRIENDS IN A DIVIDED WORLD. 

The Friends Service Council (Quakers) 
welcomes gifts and legacies for its: international 
services overseas.—FSC (21), Friends House, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 

R. SMITH. Will Mr. Smith please get in 

touch with CEDAR HOMES, LTD., 
Artington, Guildford, when he will learn sonre- 
thing to his advantage, (How to house Mr., 
Mrs., Master and Miss Smith in maximum 
comfort at minimum cost—in a Guildwood 
bungalow, no less!) 


EWPORT, PEMBROKESHIRE, modern holi- 

day bungalow, five double bedrooms, on Golf 
Course, see 200 yards, sailing, fishing. Vacant 
May 7th to July 9th and after September 17th. 
Write Box 2679. 


O” PAINTINGS wanted forall periods. Single 
pictures or collections——COULTER GAL- 
LERIES, 33, Ainstay Avenue, York. Tel. 85637. 


EN PROFIT. If you like writing send for 
“‘Writer’s Guide’’ (free). Thousands of 
words to interest beginner or experienced. Type- 
writer unnecessary under our system.— 
WRITERS’ RING (C.L.), 5, Ednrund Street, 
Birmingham, 3. 
HILIP & BERNARD DOMBEY, who spe- 
cialise in the finest antique porcelain, wish 
to buy French furniture and works of art. 
They will offer high prices for figures, vases, 
Candelabra and services from the English and 
Continental factories at 
BOW, WORCESTER, DERBY, CHELSEA, 
ROCKINGHAM, MEISSEN, DRESDEN, 
SEVRES, CAPO-DI-MONTE, etc. 
Miniatures and enamels will also command 
high prices. Their qualified buyer will call 
by appointment and place his experience at your 
disposal.—Write or call: P. & B. DOMBEY, 
9, Shepherd Market, London, W.1. Telephone 
GROsvenor 3585. 
URE SILK PYJAMAS 175/-, post 1/6, Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (reduced 
from 6 gns.). Blue, rose, green. Ladies 34-44 
bust, men 36-46.—Patts. from AUSTIN SMITH, 
36, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 


‘ 


. available. 


RIGBY & PELLER, 12, South Molton Street, 
W.1. MAYfair 6708. 
By Appointment to H.M. The Queen. 
Corsetiéres, 
Exclusively designed beachwear and swimsuits 
made to measure. 


ELLING JEWELLERY? Hayes, the famous 

Hatton Garden Jewellers, offer you the fol- 
lowing record prices: £5-£2,500 for One-, Two-, 
Three- or Five-Stone Diamond Rings; £10-£100, 
Gold Cigarette Cases; £10-£100, Solid Silver Tea 
Sets and Trays; £20-£500, Diamond Watches and 
Eternity Rings; £5-£55, Gold Pocket Watches 
and Chains; £3-£25, Solid Silver Sports Cups 
and Trophies. Up to 5,000 for Diamond and 
Precious Stone Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and 
Ear-rings, etc. Valuations by Qualified Expert 


(Fellow Gemmological Association). If you can-. 


not call personally send your parcel by registered 
post, It will be quite safe and you will receive 
an immediate cash offer with no obligation to 
sell. M. Hayes & Sons, Ltd., Diamond House, 37, 
Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. HOLborn 8177. 


SITUATIONS 
VACANT 1 
KEELER MOODS EEN wanted for esta] 
shoot of roughly 1,000 acres on | 
Estate, and control of woodland and ap) 
ately 8-acre area of planted forestry. 
ence given to family with wife and 
daughter who can also be of help and be 
ployed on the farming, keepering or w 
side of the estate. Apply in writing ¢ 
details and duration of past positions 
together with family and ages, 
HORNE, Frankham Dene, Mark Cross 
Tunbridge Wells), Sussex, ‘- 


OTHER’S HELP/Children’s Com) 

21-25, Must be well-educated, of jj | 
appearance and manner and interested in qj . 
dren. Boy, 83, at prep. day-school; girl} 
at day-school locally. Capable of orgar 
Picnics, swimming, outings, ete., during } 
days. Usual day off weekly and two 
annual holiday in addition to spending hr 
with family. Attractive bedroom with own 
Please write in the first instance, giving 
information regarding age, background, | 
MRS. P. J, KNIGHT, The White House, Sa 
stead Village, Surrey, i & 


NAg9¥ required by general’s wife in ¥) 
Country from early March.—Box 2 


ERSONAL ASSISTANT/COOK wanted) 


Nanny and adequate staff kept. 
in food and manners essential. 
London.—Box 2680. 

WANTED 


ADY SECRETARY desires position|) 
country with unfurnished ee) 
20 years’ experience in bank,—3, Beve} 
Court, Chiswick, London, W.4. au 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS | 


END FLOWERS for your VALENTINES 

GIFT on 14th February. A box of Flowers 
sent anywhere in Britain. Boxes £1, £2, £3, £5, 
—FLOWERS-BY-POST LTD., East Horsley, 
Surrey, 


PECIALISTS IN FINE TWEEDS and knit- 

wear since 1846, W. BILL, LTD. Our fam- 
ous shop at 93, New Bond Street, contains 
a wealth of handloomed Shetland and Harris 
tweeds, and a very wide range of Shetland 
cashmere, lambswool and alpaca knitwear for 
ladies and men. As a nreasure of your affection 
mark birthdays and anniversaries with a pre- 
sent from W. Bill; your choice can’t be bettered. 
Make a personal visit soon, or write for our 
interesting and well-illustrated catalogue.—W. 
BILL, LTD., 93, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


UPERFLOUS HAIR IS NO PROBLEM. No 

more silent endurance, no more mental 
strain. This disfiguring and re-appearing Facial 
and Body Blemish can be completely and pain- 
lessly removed. Also individual treatments and 
preparations for all skins and acnes. Free 
and personal consultation with MISS MARY 
COVE, Qualified Practitioner. Please phone 
for appt., WEL. 2690 or 6719, or write Secretary, 
11, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


SURVEYS and designs for alterationsandaddi- 
tions preserving the character of the existing 
building. Property surveys and reports.—A. C. 
EAGLEN,A.I.Arb. Building Surveyor, 19, White- 
croft Way, Beckenham, Kent. Beckenham 4053. 


Sie in crystal clear water in your Gilliam 
built pool by installing the new Swim- 
master filter—GILLIAM, The Swimming Pool 
Specialists, Croydon, Surrey. 


“THE WORLD’S FINEST CAMERAS.” Leica, 

Rollei, Contaflex, Retina, etc., now freely 
Illustrated booklet free from WAL- 
LACE HEATON LTD., The Camera Specialists, 
127, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


HO are the best tailors in London?—Try 
POPE & BRADLEY, 35, Dover Street, 
London, W.1. Tel. HYDe Park 5886. 


W oopworm eradicated permanently by 
z ONE application of ““WYKAMOL’”’. Ob- 
tainable through Boots or from Richardson and 
Starling Limited (Dept. C.), Timber Decay Ad- 
vice Bureau, 6, Southampton Place, London, 
W.C.1 (HOL. 3555-6). Write for advice on any 
problem of Woodworm or Dry Rot. 


100 YEARS ago the idea of Red Cross 
was born, Please mark this centenary 
year by donations or legacy. Write for leaflet.— 
THE BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY, 14, 
Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 


VALUATIONS 


GpE MELE WILLIAMS personally undertakes 
valuations of contents of houses and works 
of art for probate and insurance purposes. 
Experience of over 40 years at your service.— 
TEMPLE WILLIAMS LTD., Haunch of Venison 
Yard, Brook St., W.1 (Tel. MAYfair 1486). 

ee 


FRENCH CLEANING 


F it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME 
The cost is somewhat high but so is the ser- 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY. 2275. 


CORSETIERES 


'HE FINEST CORSETS—combining comfort 

with elegance (for every figure) are indi- 
vidually made-to-measure by MACMILLAN 
CORSETIERES, LTD., 17, Beauchamp Place, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. (KENsington 9925.) Also 
Swimsuits, both practical and chic. Brochure 
C.1 on request. 


DRESS AGENCIES 


ANN & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also house- 
hold linens, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment.—FERN HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 


CIENCE SPECIALISTS: NATIONAL AG 

CULTURAL ADVISORY SERVICE, | 
TRY OF AGRICULTURE, FISHERI 
FOOD. Pensionable posts for men and 
as specialist advisory officers in soil chemi 
chemistry of animal nutrition, entomo 
plant pathology, or bacteriology, and |) ~ 
chemists for analytical work on soils, fee 
stuffs, and other agricultural materials. Quy 
fications: degree (or equivalent) in agricul) 
science or appropriate natural science. — 
year students may apply. Post gradua 
or research in a relevant subject an advant 
Grade of appointment depends on age 
must not be under 203 on 1.4.60), qualifie 
and experience, etc. Starting salary—n 
scales (men) Grade IV £615, Grade ae 
Grade II £1,370, but in each grade 
higher. Maxinrum Grade II £1,580. Proma 
prospects. Write Civil Service Co: 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, for . 
tion form, quoting 296/60/15. Closing | 
16th February, 1960.  /ao 


TH NORTHERN IRELAND COMMITTEL! 
THE NATIONAL TRUST invites 

tions for the post of full-time Secretary im |) 
fast, which should be sent to the Chi 
The Earl of Antrim, 42, Castle Street, Be 
before the 15th February. 


CHINCHILLAS 


Well known firm of Chinchilla’ B: 
whose nrain Ranch is in the North of Eng 
wish to establish another depot in the 
preferably within 60 miles of London. 


This offers an opportunity to anyone 
ested in developing a herd of these valu 
little animals and able to deal with engu 
cee ee and prospective customers ini 

outh. “i 4\ 


Stock would, of course, be supplied on adi): 
tageous terms. Capital required to do the}! 
properly, say, about £4,000. ; 


There are also openings for Sub-agents | 
number of districts not at present coverel|” 


the Midlands and South, involving an 01)7 
for purchase of stock, etc., of about £500. I 


Please write 


BOX 2683. 
FOR SALE i 
OVELY OLD OAK COURT CUPBOARD 
gns, Telephone Barnet 6447. be 
WANTED } 


a 
Or GUNS, Pistols, Armour, Claymi} 
Dirks, Cannon, ‘‘Colts,’”” and other } 
Pistols wanted—rusty or not! Free valua’ 
JOHN KESTERTON, Townsend St 
Cheltenham, Tel. 5882. ‘ 


eed 
ANTED FOR CASH! Old Picture Poste: 
used or unused, 1/- per 100 plus posi 
Cash by  return.__MASON-MURRAY, | 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. P 


BOOKS AND PHILATEL 
WANTED F 


OOKS within 50 miles of London. JO 
HUNT, recognised book expert of 32 J 
experience, will call by car and collect and) 
HIGHEST CASH PRICES for books (inclu 
modern novels).—Write 268, Croydon R 
Caterham, or phone Caterham 3387. 


: TRAVEL 
EWAY HOLIDAYS, 6, Duke Strect, St. 
imes’s, S.W.1. Whitehall 1177. 
_@ )iano Marino, Italy.” 15 days inclusive by 
@@ . £51/3/0. 
bi GREATEST FLOWER SHOW EVER 
*S)ELD ON EARTH! The Dutch Floriade. 
25th March until 25th September. Bulb 
§\s by the million, orchids, lilies, flowers, 
»hs by the mile, illuminations, jollity and a 
day thrown in visiting Belgium. Sailing 
~)'Tilbury in liner style with all the com- 
of the Bardic Ferry, Departures every 
jay and Wednesday from Tilbury. 5 days 
9 gns., 8 days only 26 gns.—THE OLIVER 
, 1, Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7. 


—_—_——_—_—_—_———————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
/AVEL AGENTS DIRECTORY 


| TRAVEL AGENCY, 15, High Street, 
| r 5774 for personal service. 

\INWRIGHT BROS. & CO., LTD. Estd. 
| 1889 offer you experience with up-to-date 
jce for all your travel problems by Air, Sea 
juand, ALSO Cruises by Liners and Cargo 
jp)ls.—Apply 1/2, Rangoon Street, London, 
» or telephone ROYal 8051, 


soi 
| SERVICE SUITES 
‘BRIDGE WELLS. Available end of 
* arch, luxury service suite facing south. 
rising, spacious lounge, bedroom, utility 
}, bathroom, etc., c.h.w. Situated exclusive 
—Write Box 2674, 


| HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
_ SPORTING QUARTERS 


COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 28, 1960 


classified announcements 


HE FOWEY HOTEL, FOWEY, the most 
beautifully situated hotel in Cornwall has 
the great advantage of a mild climate, perfect 
Surroundings of sea, harbour, countryside and 
garden, really good fare and cooking, comfort- 
able rooms (five with private bathrooms), 
bedding and lounges and quiet willing service. 
Lift. Write for brochure. Telephone 3253, 
HE WARREN HOTEL, Ottery St. Mary, 
Devon. Country house hotel, close to 
Sidmouth; good food and every comfort; 
write terms. 
SCOTLAND 


RODICK, ISLE OF ARRAN. Kilmichael 

Hotel, situated one mile from village, 
beach, ete. H. & C. all bedrooms. Catering and 
service excellent. Parking space—Phone 19. 


MARINE HOTEL 
TROON, AYRSHIRE 
Overlooking two golf courses and facing the sea. 
Luxurious lounges, private suites, private bath- 


rooms. Central heating. Cocktail bar. Tele- 
vision. Private tennis courts, Near Prestwick 
Airport, Dinner dance every Saturday. 
Illustrated Brochure on request. 
Manager K, Vilvandre, 
Telephone: Troon 980. 
A.A. R.A.C, R.S.A.C. 
WALES 


NOWDONIA NATIONAL PARK, ‘‘Happiness 
Unlimited’’—furnished accommodation near 
river, lakes, hills and beaches of Wales.— 
WILLIAMS, Anwylfa, Waenfawr, Caernarvon. 


&M HOLIDAYS—1960 Farm Holiday Guide 
overing Britain’s Best Farm and Country 
't Houses, county by county; 1,200 reviews 
% 250 pictures, Price 3/6, postage 7d.— 

'\M GUIDES, LTD., Dept. C.L., 18, High St., 
ey. 


| 7) a ea 


IRELAND 


ISHING AND SHOOTING LODGE on beauti- 

ful southern bay. Fishing, shooting, bathing, 
sailing. Professional men and families, Artists. 
Naturalists, private guests, lovely home. Now 
booking 1960.—STAFFORD O’BRIEN, Sea 
House, Kilbrittain, Co, Cork. 


'CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE for 
the elderly in beautiful south Shropshire. 
‘Wiing facilities available. Central heating. 
ily lounge. Extensive grounds.—OVERTON 
'NGE, Ludlow, Shropshire, 
FIRST CLASS country hotel, five minutes 
| tom BATH. Perfect for weekends, holi- 
| or residence. Magnificently situated. 
‘rious comfort, Central heat—log fires. High 
)|ty cooking. Few rooms available with beau- 
ily warmed bathrooms.—-COMBE GROVE 
(EL AND COUNTRY CLUB. Phone: Combe 
fn 3341, 

)MIRAL VERNON INN, Burwash (Tel. 230). 
‘East Sussex, Six bedrooms, country holi- 
, honeymoons, Fully licensed. Good fare. 
fhure. A.A. and R.A.C. Bed, breakfast, 
—MURIEL DAISY WOOD. 

RDSGROVE Nursing & Rest Home, Brack- 
nell, Berks. Vacancies for gentlefolk. 
knell 1629. 
'RNWALL, Carlyon Bay Hotel, St. Austell. 
‘every comfort. Golf course adjoining. 
|RNWALL. Dalswinton Country House 
\Hotel, St. Mawgan, Newquay. Renowned 
\\ty spot. Home produce. Personal super- 
jp. St. Mawgan 385. 

\|IRNWALL, Three Tuns Hotel, St. Keverne. 


fillage inn near coast. Accom, breakfast, 
(GHAM GOLF CLUB in Surrey (25 miles 
q 


ler, 72 to 9 ens. Fully licensed. 

\London), near Guildford. Club is residential 
| is particularly attractive to visitors from 
‘seas, Single and twin-bedded rooms avail- 
|, 18-hole golf course, hard tennis and 
lsh courts. Apply SECRETARY, for descrip- 
| brochure, Effingham Golf Club, Effingham, 
tey. Bookham 203. 

|\MILIES FROM OVERSEAS on leave in 
|England, especially welcomed in beautiful 
‘}abethan country house—see advt. ‘‘Studley 
ty” below. 


DLEY PRIORY Country House Hotel, 
jton-cum-Studley, Oxford. A _ tranquil 
jabethan house of great character, large 
ls, no ‘‘hotel atmosphere,’ seven miles 
of Oxford. Centrally heated, log fires, 
Thly cooked food, good wines, delightful 
/-panelled bar, games, club licence. Children 
yen good dogs—welcomed, Long or short 
iz Tel. Stanton St, John 203. Brochure. 
[TLE Guide to Village Inns, Farms, Hotels 
lon and off the beaten track; 5/- post free.— 
tor Hilton (C.L.), Sundial House, Torquay. 


AYO. March-April, Country House comfort; 
salmon, ete.—Mount Falcon, Ballina. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 
Jo BCL C.I, Dolphin House welcomes 
guests. Opening end March. Please write 
MISS Z, SELLS, 
Caan JERSEY. Holidays near home with 
Continental atmosphere and best yearly 
sunshine record for the British Isles. HOTEL 
AMBASSADEUR, one mile St. Helier, situated 
seafront and own entrance to sandy beach; 
private bathrooms, dancing, licensed. 
A.A, ***x, 1st Register, Ashley Courtenay 
recommended, 13-19 gns. Enquiries welcomed 
brochure C on request.—Central 24455. 
FRANCE i 
ENTON, Hotel de Venise. Central, select, 
Beautiful garden, Menton’s best appointed 
Hotel, 170 rooms, 110 bathrooms.—A. SOMAZZI, 


SAVOY HOTEL, CANNES 
1st. Class Hotel 
Manager, L. Wanlin, 
Bar—Private Gardens. 60 rooms. 
50 Baths or Showers. | 


Near Sea. 


THE PLACE WHERE YOU JUST FEEL 
HOMELIKE, 


ACCOMMODATION 


ONDON, §8.W.1. Bed and Breakfast 15/- per 
night, reduction period. H, & C., 3 minutes 
coach, rail and air terminals.—_MRS. BOWER, 
53, Cambridge Street, S.W.1. TAT. 0928. __ 
LLAPOOL, Wester Ross. Charming summer 
cottages and bungalows to let. Fully 
modernised and well furnished. Sleep 5-8. 
Delightfully situated, commanding mregnificent 
views. Mains electricity or calor gas. Garages. 
2-4 miles from Ullapool. Excellent choice trout 
fishings in 12 hill lochs. Sea fishings and boats 
for hire. Ideal holiday conditions, Apply for 
illustrated brochure to RHIDORROCH ESTATE, 
Coulmore, Kessock, Ross-shire, Tel. Kessock 212. 
a ES 


FISHING AND SHOOTING 


ROUT FISHING. Well-stocked lake of about 

10 acres. Offers good sport, Borders 
Leicestershire/Warwickshire. Limited number 
of rods, £50 per annum. Apply—J. F. VERO, 
Manor House, Sheepy, Atherstone, Tel,: 2341/2. 
————— 


CABIN CRUISERS 
FOR HIRE 


PES ARMS HOTEL—l4th CENTURY— 
| Westbury, Wilts. Ideal centre for Bath, 
henge, Wells Cathedral, Cheddar Gorge, 
igleat and W. Country, Home cooking. 
ly lic. Golf, Tel. 33. 
EW FOREST. BRAMBLE HILL HOTEL, 
\‘Bramshaw, near Lyndhurst—this lovely 
el situated in beautiful surroundings invites 
to book your holiday accommodation now. 
lew vacancies en pension terms 5} guineas 
jilable until Easter. Brochure on request. 
ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, SWANAGE 

_ Fully Licensed. ‘Facing the Sea. 

ng all the advantages of Entertainment 
connection with Hotel above. R.A.C. and 
\. appointed.—Telephone SWANAGE 2293. 
| Write for Illustrated Brochure. 
iNDWICH 2311. HAVEN HOTEL offers old 
‘world charm/modern comforts. Ideal family 
jifing, Wonderful sands. Rec. food, 

£A AND COUNTRY. MEON MARSH GUEST 
HOUSE, Meon Shore. Titchfield 2336. Own 
funds, 14 acres, 100 yards from sea, All rooms 


iC. Complete suite. Dogs Paddock. Brochure. 
| nter in the sheltered valley of the Surrey Hills 
THE BRAMLEY GRANGE HOTEL 
yi AND RESTAURANT 
ramley 3434 Nr, GUILDFORD. 
uxury hotel with all warmth and comfort, 
ned for its excellent food and impeccable 


with free golf and tennis, Riding. 
irty miles from London and the Coast. 


e'sea and Isle of Wight. Cent. heating. H. 


Forty bedrooms. Beautiful gardens 


18 Osis AFLOAT, River Medway, in de- 
lightful surroundings. Two- or six-berth 
Luxury Cruisers for weekly hire, several new 
cruisers. Free fuel for diesel motors, 4d. stamp 
for brochure.—Hire Cruisers (Maidstone), Ltd., 
Tovil Bridge Boatyard, Maidstone. 


CAR HIRE 


GOING TO JERSEY 
FOR YOUR HOLIDAY? 
Then get your hire car from the Island’s largest 
operators—350 cars to choose from—prices as 
low as £6/6/0 p.w. during summer, season, 
No Extras—No Mileage Charge. 
Apply to:— 
GROUVILLE GARAGES LTD., 
38, GROUVILLE, JERSEY, 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 


—— 
MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 
FOR SALE AND WANTED 
195 JAGUAR 3.4 automatic saloon. One 

owner. 16,000 miles. Blue. Magnifi- 
cent condition.—£1,095, 

JACK SMITH 
23, Bruton Place, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. MAYfair 0661/2. 


' SHOE REPAIRS 


REALLY EXCLUSIVE repair to those 

fashion shoes is obtainable at GALLOPS 
(Dept. C.), 20, Gloucester Road, S.W.7, (KNI. 
9769.) Specialists for Rayners, I. Miller, Bally, 
Ferragamo, Holmes Footwear. Est. 1906. 


FOR THE GOURMET 
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CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


NTIQUE FRENCH marble MANTELPIECES, 
“Meubles Frangais,’’ 44, Sloane St., S.W.1. 


BANDON DULL MEALS. SWEDISH MUSH- 

ROOM SOUP. World Famous. The True 
Mushroom Flavour, 124 oz, tins. 8 for 32/- 
Post Paid—SHILLING COFFEE CO., LTD., 
16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


EDUCATIONAL 


/{ERCHANT NAVY Radio Officer Cadets, 15- 
_172 years. R.M.S. Wray Castle, Ambleside. 


OBTAIN EXPERT ADVICE 

on choosing the right school for your child. 
Consult Cooks Scholastic Service where per- 
sonal advice on day and boarding schools, 
tutorial and specialised studies both in this 
country and abroad, is available-——THOS. 
COOK & SON LTD., SC/A/SS, Berkeley Street, 
.ondon, W.1. Tel. GRO. 4000. 

CH L FEES: Capitalised secure a sub- 

stantial profit. Incredible opportunity. 
Write STUDENT FUNDS, 2, Serjeant’s Inn, 
Temple, London, E.C.4. 


NTIQUES AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 

We have a large and varied stock. Open 
Saturdays and Sundays—THE OLD CLOCK 
HOUSE, Ascot, Berks. 905. 


Jee WORKS OF ART, Exclusive stock 
of fine 18th-century and _ reproduction 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces and 
numerous Old English Pine Panelled Rooms 
for sale, also interested in purchasing. No 
catalogues.—T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 
282, North End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel. 
Ful. 1375. 
[Ree YOU SELLING: Antique Silvér, Jewel- 

Jery, Oriental Works of Art, Coins, Medals 
and Decorations, Paperweights, English Paint- 
ings and Drawings, Egyptian and Classical 
Antiques—if so, consult SPINK & SON, LTD. 
(Est. 1772), 5/7, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, 
Tel.: WHItehall 5275. 

OLLECTOR desires to purchase any Victorian 

oil paintings and any paintings on wood or 
copper plate.—Box 2684. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 

in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
and Secretarial Practice. Prospectus The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 34, St, Giles. 
STAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
#10, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W.3. 
Individual and group tuition for G.C.E., Col- 
lege Entrance, Science for entry to Medical 


Faculties. Entrance to Dartmouth, Sandhurst, 
Cranwell, ete. Resident or non-resident. Tel. 
WES. 5799. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 
Next courses for English and foreign students 
Start April 26, 1960 
Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab.), 
the Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. HAMpstead 
9831. 
‘HE H.M.S. “CONWAY” Merchant Navy 
training school on the Menai Straits. Cadets 
enrolled Cadet R.N.R. on entry. Age of admis- 
sion 134-164 years. Fees £285 p.a. (including cost 
of uniform).—Write for illustrated prospectus: 
the H.M.S. “CONWAY,” 8, Nautillus House, 
Rumford Place, Livetpool, 2. 
HE MIDDLESEX HIGHER SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE provides a first class complete 
secretarial training for girls of good general 
education. Subjects from which courses are 
arranged include Pitman’s Shorthand. Type- 
writing, Principle of Accounts and Secretarial 
practice. Entry after Easter, Midsummer and 
Christrnas or by arrangement, Register of near- 
by living accommodation awvailable.—C. J. 
HARRIS, Educational Director, 402/3, High 
Road, Wembley, Middlesex, Tel. Wembley 3525. 
TUNSTALL HALL COLLEGE 
MARKET DRAYTON, SHROPSHIRE 
Girls’ boarding school in country mansion, 
beautifully situated in lovely park and wood- 
lands. Within easy access to railway station. 
Sound education to G.C.E. and Higher examina- 
tions, and, in addition, it is now possible for 
pupils to take a complete commercial course in 
R.S.A, examinations. Individual attention. All 
the usual extras available, including driving. 
Own riding school, famous for the Musical Ride 
which has appeared on television and at agri- 
cultural shows. The Principal would like it 
emphasised that all training for this is strictly 
limited to out-of-school hours. Pupils must 
achieve a good percentage in their school work 
before being allowed in the Musical Ride. It is 
encouraged as an excellent medium for char- 
acter training, developing courage, endurance 
and a sense of adventure.—For illustrated pros- 
pectus, apply PRINCIPAL. Tel. Market Drayton 
3398. 


TAILORING 


ANDSWORTH HIGH STREET, §.W.18. 

W. G. CHILD & SONS, LTD., No. 106-108, 
Vandyke 3895. For close on 200 years the Child 
family have been tailoring, the business passing 
on to each successive son in each generation. 
The work is made in their own workrooms and 
the firm deals only in high quality products, 
discarding the use of cheap materials and 
inferior labour, consequently the Sport and 
Country Wear they produce reflect only the 
highest standard of craftsmanship. 


WHY DO OUR CUSTOMERS RECOMMEND 
US? 

Get to know our unique Suit Copying Service 
which now includes the New Wonder of Wool 
“SIRO-SET” which gives trousers a durable 
crease, Attractive patterns in British wool 

tweeds and worsted suitings. 

Suits from £13/2/6 to £21/10/0. 

Write for particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 33, Wigton, Cumberland. 


FURS 


UCH ‘SENSIBLE PRICES: Fair dealing 
trustworthy Furriers. Established 25 years. 
New furs of originality and distinction. Your 
furs part exchanged, or imaginatively and 
inexpensively remodelled, 
WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912-4110, 


PLANT AND MACHINERY 


| ans EXCAVATORS, Cranes, Road 
Rollers, Tractors, etc., etc., for hire with or 
without driver, or for sale, We are also buyers 
of all types of machinery and Contractors’ 
plants.—A.R.C. MOTOR COMPANY, LTD., 


Redhill Works, Arnold, Nottingham. Tel, 
26-3331 (5 lines). 
GUNS 
UNS. Holland & Holland, Ltd., 98, New 
Bond St., W.1, will purchase guns in 


sound condition at good prices, 


} Epa VICTORIANA. We specialise in the most 
decorative and collectable pieces of 19th- 
century English and Chinese furniture, bric-a- 
brac, coloured glass, needlework, lace wedding 
veils, etc. Also ornamental garden furniture.— 
QUALITY WOOD, Cropley Grove, Ousden, 
nr. Newmarket, Suffolk. Tel. Ousden 226, 
On Road B1063. Open on Sundays. 


GeEesnD & CO., LTD., Crown Jewellers, 
are particularly interested to purchase 
Table Silver such as Tea and Coffee Services, 
Trays, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, 
Candlesticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of 
Antique Silver and Antique Jewellery. Send 
pieces to 112, Regent Street, London, W.1, or 
ring REGent 3021, and arrange for an experi- 
enced valuer to call. Personal visits also 
welconre to London showrooms. 

ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a large 

collection for sale and are always interested 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, 
Stone, and Marble, also Period Wrought Iron 
Gates, etc. No catalogues—T. CROWTHER 
& SON, LTD., 282, North End Road, Fulham, 
8.W.6. Tel. FUL. 1375. 


ENTLEMAN collector desires to purchase 
Victorian diamond or semi precious jewel- 
lery. Also antique silver.—Box 2685. 
PATLARD-SWIss, c.1880, reproducing drum, 
bell, castanet, organ and street piano. Fine 
condition in Amboyna case. £150.—THE GOFF 
GALLERIES, 4/5, Whiting Street, Bury St, 
Edmunds (Telephone 165), Suffolk. 
W&§NTED. Victorian china angels, guardian 
angel groups, coloured woolwork angel or 
Prices—STAINTON, 68 Clifton, York. 


RESTORATIONS 


WN Toilet Brushes rebristled and sets reno- 
vated in any material, Also restorations 
of the Antique, and repairs of all descriptions, 
in any material. 
TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, LTD., 24, 
Chiltern Street, London, W.1. Welbeck 8031. 
ESTORATION AND CONSERVATION of 
the Antique—bronze, ceramics, enamels, 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl, 
objets d’art, etc.—G. GARBE, 23, Charlotte St., 
London, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 1770. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


SCARISBRICK & BATE, LTD. 
ANTIQUES AND DECORATIONS 
Comprehensive range of French and English 
fabrics. Specialists in country house conver- 
sions and complete refurbishing. Prompt service 
by our team of expert craftsmen.—1l1l1, Mount 

Street, London, W.1. GROsvenor 2044 & 5. 


UPERB BLEACHED OAK PANELLING for 

sale from Park Lane Mansion. Approx. 2,600 
sq. ft. 13ft. 9in, high. And easy to shorten. Also 
two really beautiful Italian Marble Fire Places. 
—Box No. 2676. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PPLETON’S Delicious hand-raised Pork 
Pies, famous for over 80 years.— 
T. APPLETON AND SONS, Pork Butchers, 
Market Place, Ripon, Yorks. 
N-TOUT-CAS. The leading makers of 
Tennis and Squash Courts since 1908. Sole 
makers of ‘“‘Bituturf’? Cricket Pitches, also 
makers of Swimming Pools. Booklet sent on 
application.—_Head Office: Syston, Leicester. 
London Office: Harrods (4th Floor). 
AND-FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates 
superbly made to a high standard and 
finish. A wide range of designs available in 
new 44-page catalogue. Made to standard 
width or to suit existing entrances. Weather- 
vanes, firescreens, grilles—S. C. PEARCE & 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Tel. Woodbridge 514. 
MPORTER offers Chinese silk fabrics —WM. 
H. BENNETT & SONS LTD., 179, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, 1. 
I) Es exquisitely painted from any 
photographs 53 gns.—VALERIE SERRES, 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, Sussex (Est. 1769), 
‘Ww ROSS 13 x 60 in case, £32/10/0. 
Exchanges, repairs.—BASS & BLIGH, 18, 
Market St., Arc., Leeds, 1. 
J, SMALL (Dry Rot and Woodworm 
¢ Treatment, Ltd.), 86, Cranbrook Rd., 
Ilford, Tel. Valentine 2559. Be Warned! 
Woodworm and Dry Rot can destroy your home. 
It can reduce the value of your proerty. If you 
are purchasing any property, let our specialist 
survey for woodworm and dry rot, and safe- 
guard your interest. We can cure and offer 
preventative treatment. A 20-year guaranteed 
treatment for woodworm and dry rot, and wet 
rot. Treatment carried out by specialised 
trained operators using Rentokil fluids, well 
known for their effectiveness. Don’t delay, 
write or phone for information of our 
specialised service and advice on your problems, 
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